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PART  ONE 
BY  JAMES  W.  BENNETT 


PLUM  BLOSSOMS  AND  BLUE 
INCENSE 


PLUM  BLOSSOMS  AND  BLUE 


INCENSE 

FENWICK  heard  the  shrill  whistle,  and  he 
looked  up  from  his  export  manifests  long 
-  enough  to  watch  the  approaching  train. 
The  Shanghai-Nanking  Express  was  halting  for  a 
brief  space  at  Soochow  to  draw  in  and  disgorge 
several  score  of  native  passengers.  As  usual,  there 
were  no  foreign  travelers.  Fenwick's  eyes  suddenly 
sparkled,  for  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  shower  of 
mail  bags. 

"  Tsu !  Tsu !  "  he  called.  "  Twenty  sacks  of  mail 
are  in!  At  least  that  many!  Go  to  the  post 
office  and  wait  for  the  sorting." 

Tsu,  the  shroff,  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and 
bowed.  He  had  only  recently  been  elevated  from 
the  position  of  "boy"  to  the  dizzy  eminence  of 
bill  collector  for  the  honorable  Fenwick;  and 
his  English  was  deplorable: 

"  All  right !  Can  do !  Can  do !  You  wantchee 
me  bring  back  one-piecee  lettah  from  your 
Missie  ?  "  Tsu  accompanied  his  words  with  a  grin 
that  he  fondly  hoped  was  arch. 

"Oh,  go  along  with  you —you  sentimental 
idiot !  But,  Tsu,  let's  see  that  you  do  bring  me 
back  that  particular  letter.  And  — remember, 
I've  told  you  before:  she's  not  my  Missie  —  " 
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" 1  savvie !    I  savvie !    She   yo'  goin'-to-be 

Missie!" 

Fenwick  laughed.  "I'll  have  to  write  her 
about  that.  Yes  —  she's  my  6  Going-to-be  Missie.' 
She's  —  "  He  hesitated.  The  laughter  left  his 
voice;  it  usually  did  when  he  thought  of  Ellen 
and  of  the  distance  that  separated  them. 
"She's  — the  Lord  willing,  she's  going  to  be!" 

TSU  trotted  away  on  Fenwick' s  errand,  and  the 
latter  sat  back  to  wait  as  philosophically  as  he 
could.  The  afternoon  was  warm  and  the  case- 
ments of  his  room  were  wide  open.  His  was  one 
of  the  few  glass-windowed  houses  in  the  Soochow 
region,  and  situated  outside  the  walled  city  in  the 
direction  of  the  Temple  of  the  Five  Hundred  Gods. 
Moving  to  the  window  overlooking  the  garden, 
after  a  few  moments  of  waiting,  he  could  dimly 
glimpse  the  roofs  of  this  temple.  Its  outlines  were 
almost  obscured  by  distance  and  by  the  chronic 
yellow  dust-haze  of  China. 

The  shrine  of  the  five  hundred  gods  brought  to 
his  mind  the  dozen  missionaries  evangelizing  inside 
the  city.  Across  his  mental  retina  flashed  the 
memory  of  their  exasperating  yet  pathetic  at- 
tempts to  scrape  together  money  for  a  church. 
The  little  group  had  come  to  him  for  aid.  Why 
perpetrate  the  solecism  of  a  Gothic-spired  church 
in  a  land  of  graceful  roof  lines  and  of  pagodas  ? 
Despite  his  vivid  distaste  for  the  project,  he 
had  contributed  liberally  —  and  silently.  The 
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shamefaced  thought  now  came :  it  probably 
would  be  years  before  enough  money  could  be 
collected. 

A  ragged  Chinese  boy  circled  into  his  garden. 
Fenwick  turned  his  gaze  from  the  shimmering 
temple  vista.  A  trio  of  plum  trees,  just  outside 
the  window,  were  gay  with  bloom.  The  urchin 
began  throwing  stones  at  the  blossoms.  They 
sifted  down,  making  a  miniature  snowstorm.  The 
boy  laughed  delightedly.  Fenwick  smiled,  and 
then  remembered  that  such  a  procedure  would 
not  net  him  much  fruit  that  summer.  Never- 
theless, he  waited  a  moment  to  see  one  more 
storm  before  calling  out  a  warning.  Then,  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  the  youth  scuttled  away  in  vast 
fright.  The  agitation  of  the  blooms  sent  a 
delicate  fragrance  into  the  room. 

Fenwick  closed  his  eyes  and  dropped  again 
into  his  chair.  It  was  such  a  poignant,  "  home- 
side"  redolence!  Two  years  before,  when  he 
had  left  home,  the  plum  trees  were  in  bloom. 
Ellen!  Their  last  day  together,  Ellen  and  he! 
They  had  gone  to  the  gray-stone  church  and  had 
found  the  altar  banked  with  plum  blossoms.  It 
was  early  morning  and  the  edifice  was  empty. 
Silently,  they  had  plighted  their  troth  —  plighted 
it  as  irrevocably  as  if  a  clergyman  had  been 
reading  them  the  marriage  service.  During  the 
mute  ceremony  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms 
wove  a  mystic,  enveloping  veil  about  them, 
shutting  them  away  from  the  entire  world. 
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He  would  never  forget  that  picture  of  Ellen: 
her  eyes  drooping  with  the  sorrow  of  their  parting ; 
the  shadowed  masses  of  her  hair  that  increased 
the  clear  pallor  of  her  face,  its  delicate  purity; 
her  lips  held  rigidly  firm  with  the  courage  that 
she  knew  he  wished  from  her. 

Two  of  the  three  years  that  divided  them  had 
passed.  One  year  more,  and  he  would  be  given 
his  home  leave.  He  would  return  and  bring  Ellen 
back  to  China  with  him.  That  golden  promise  of 
the  future  had  kept  him  pounding  away  at  his 
work,  through  endless  hours  and  days  of  lone- 
liness.   .    .  . 

THE  return  of  Tsu  interrupted  Fenwick's  reverie. 
The  shroff  was  grinning  from  one  olive  ear  to 
the  other. 

"Have  got!  Have  got!  Here  b'long  yo'  let- 
tah,  sir!"  He  presented  an  official-looking  en- 
velope. 

"The  devil  you  6  have  got'!  This  isn't  from 
the  homeside.  It's  from  Josephs  — the  Shanghai 
consulate.    Wonder  what  he  —  ?  " 

A  cablegram  was  inclosed  in  the  letter,  having 
been  sent  in  care  of  the  consulate.  With  a 
nervous  hand,  Fenwick  broke  the  seal : 

ACCIDENT  MOTORING  ELLEN  NOT 
EXPECTED  TO  LIVE.    .    .  . 

The  remainder  of  the  cable  blurred  before  him. 
Something  crashed  in  his  brain,  like  the  beat  of  a 
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thousand  cymbals.  He  rose  unsteadily  from  his 
chair,  and  his  hands  reached  out  with  a  groping 
motion. 

"  Tsu  —  do  you  smell  —  plum  blossoms  ?  "  His 
voice  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way  off. 
"  Plum  blossoms  —  ?" 

The  shroff,  glimpsing  the  eyes  that  burned 
through  a  mask  turned  lead  gray,  made  no  answer. 
Instead,  he  gave  his  master  one  look  that  was  a 
blend  of  bewilderment  and  compassion  and  moved 
quietly  from  the  room.  Entering  the  outer  office, 
a  compartment  crowded  and  noisy  with  coolies 
and  clerks,  he  held  up  his  hand  for  silence. 

Before  he  could  be  obeyed,  the  door  was  shad- 
owed with  a  lurching  figure,  tall,  gray  of  face.  A 
clerk  snickered.  Plainly,  the  exalted  taipan  was 
drunk.  The  man  made  the  sound  but  once,  for 
Tsu  ran  toward  him,  his  own  eyes  blazing  angrily. 

Fenwick  staggered  through  the  office  and  out 
into  the  garden.  For  several  aimless  moments  he 
marched  back  and  forth  beneath  the  plum  trees. 
Then  his  step  quickened  slightly.  He  began  to 
feel  a  dim,  drawing  impulse,  something  that  pulled 
him  up  the  road  which  passed  his  gates.  He  sur- 
rendered unquestioningly. 

It  was  the  one  highway  in  Soochow  broad  and 
level  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  rickshas. 
Wealthy  Chinese  were  riding  in  scores  through  the 
yellow  afternoon,  bent  on  reaching  the  Temple  of 
the  Five  Hundred  Gods.  Their  ricksha  coolies 
shouted  warnings.    When  Fenwick  paid  them  no 
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heed  they  swerved  abruptly  and  trotted  on, 
muttering. 

Mendicants  sat  at  the  side  of  the  road,  whining 
out  their  ageless  chants  of  appeal:  "Masters,  I 
beg  of  you  alms.  I  am  sick-come-death !  I  am 
hungry  have  pity ! "  There  were  men  and  women 
with  twisted  feet  and  withered  limbs,  boys  with 
elephantiasis. 

Only  once  Fenwick  turned.  He  stared  back 
toward  the  city  with  uncertain,  sightless  eyes. 
The  Chang  Men  gate,  silent  witness  of  past  glories 
of  Cathay,  stood  crumbling  before  him.  The 
Great  Pagoda,  highest  in  all  China,  rose  resplend- 
ent, rearing  itself  above  a  low-roofed  city.  He 
shook  his  head  dazedly  and  lurched  on. 

HE  reached  the  temple  grounds.  The  crowds  of 
mountebanks  and  worshipers,  merchants  and 
coolies,  had  thickened.  Beggars  now  beset  him 
in  shoals ;  their  wasted  hands  clawed  at  his  gar- 
ments. He  made  no  move  to  shake  them  off,  but 
stared  down  with  unseeing  eyes.  His  gaze 
alarmed  them  as  it  had  alarmed  Tsu.  They  fell 
back  and  gave  him  passage. 

Again  he  stopped  for  an  uncertain  moment  be- 
fore the  temple  nearest  the  entrance,  the  building 
that  housed  the  five  hundred  Buddhas.  Inside, 
rows  upon  rows  of  life-sized  figures  had  sat 
through  countless  years,  cynosures  of  millions  of 
Oriental  eyes.  Even  Marco  Polo  was  said  to  be 
there,  for  some  obscure  reason  canonized.    It  was 
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an  Eden  Musee  wherein  each  statue  had  the  same 
slitted  eyes  and  long  ear  lobes,  although  its  hand 
might  hold  a  book  or  a  tiger  cub  or  a  sheaf 
of  grain,  or  its  beard  be  dressed  in  a  differing 
fashion. 

A  look  of  puzzlement  on  Fen  wick's  face  in- 
creased. This  was  not  the  gray-stone  church,  its 
altars  banked  with  plum  blossoms.  Nevertheless, 
the  urge  was  impelling,  nearly  overpowering.  It 
was  leading  him  on.  Like  a  man  who  moves  in  a 
dream,  he  walked  to  the  door  of  the  main  temple. 
In  the  gardens,  about  him,  plum  trees  were  in 
blossom.  His  eyes  widened  and  his  nostrils  di- 
lated. Halting  abruptly  at  the  door,  he  breathed 
the  outer  fragrance.  Then,  with  rapid  steps,  he 
plunged  into  the  cavernous  building. 

A  score  of  Buddhist  priests  were  seated  before 
a  giant  pile  of  stucco  and  gold  leaf,  an  idol  that 
towered  to  distant,  smoke-stained  rafters.  Behind 
the  priests,  filling  the  three  doorways,  stood  half 
a  hundred  loafers  and  worshipers.  The  great 
Buddha  was  carved  with  his  head  bent  toward 
the  earth.  His  eyes  were  boring  the  seventy  feet 
of  space — straight  to  the  spot  where  Fen  wick 
stood.  A  peachwood  drum  thudded  irregularly. 
The  priests  were  chanting,  repeating  the  simple 
but  magic  formula,  O-mi-t'o  Fu. 

A  boy  in  monkish  robes,  his  poll  displaying  the 
twelve  scars  of  his  novitiate,  moved  forward  to 
the  altar.  He  carried  a  taper.  Swiftly  he  lighted 
a  score  of  candles  and  tied  bundles  of  incense.  A 
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blue,  oily  smoke  arose,  and  the  chant  increased  in 
volume.    The  aroma  was  spicily  pungent. 

THE  cloud  mounted  higher,  until  it  veiled  the  face 
of  impassive  omnipotence.  Then  a  vagrant  stir- 
ring breeze  lifted  the  cloud,  and  the  light  of  the 
candles  illumined  the  massive  features.  It  turned 
their  dusty  gilding  to  the  purest  gleaming  gold. 

Fenwick's  eyes  followed  the  beam  of  light.  It 
was  beckoning.  He  found  himself  elbowing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  of  worshipers,  past  the 
kneeling  priests,  up  to  the  altar. 

He  stood,  for  a  moment,  motionless;  then  he 
threw  out  his  arms  in  supplication.  At  first  his 
lips  worked  silently;  but  soon  hoarse,  unused 
words  came  unbidden : 

"  O  God,  hear  me  in  this  hour !  Save  her  who 
is  dearer  to  me  than  my  soul!  O  Lord  God! 
Father  —  save  her!  .  .  .  "  His  voice  dropped 
to  the  iteration  of  a  chant. 

An  ancient  priest,  the  abbot  of  the  temple,  rose 
from  the  midst  of  his  fellows.  His  eyes  were 
dimmed  by  age,  but  serene  in  faith.  "  It  is  well," 
he  spoke  gently.  "Pray  thy  foreign  prayer. 
Amitabha  is  all-powerful.  He  will  translate  thy 
plea.    He  —  " 

Fenwick's  voice  rose  again,  "  0  Lord  God !  0 
heavenly  Father ! " 

The  priest's  slender  hand,  with  its  inch-long 
nails,  reached  out  and  quietly  touched  Fenwick's 
shoulder. 
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"  If  you  desire  to  burn  incense —  ?  " 

But  at  the  slight  pressure  of  the  old  man's 
fingers,  Fenwick  turned. 

"I  —  ?  I  —  ?  Where  —  ?  "  Consciousness 
struggled  to  break  the  remorseless  grip  of  the 
power  that  had  drawn  him  to  the  altar. 

Fenwick  moved  hurriedly  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  gathering,  followed  by  many  curious  but  not 
unfriendly  eyes.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
flaxen-haired  man  of  the  West  had  ever  prayed 
before  their  shrine. 

As  he  left  the  temple,  the  aroma  of  oily  blue 
incense  persisted.  It  blotted  out  the  flower  per- 
fumes and  the  odor  of  blossoms  in  the  temple 
courtyard.  He  sank  down  on  a  bench,  his  body 
overcome  by  a  great  lethargy. 

Again  a  hand  touched  Fenwick' s  shoulder. 

"  Master,  I  have  follow  you.  Mebbeeso,  we  go 
homeside  now  ?  Mebbeeso,  we  go  homeside  now  ?  " 
The  voice  was  that  of  Tsu,  frightened  yet  insistent 
in  its  repeated  demand. 

Fenwick  nodded  dully  and  climbed  into  a  wait- 
ing ricksha. 

THE  Express  from  Shanghai  came  to  a  roaring 
stop  at  the  Soochow  station,  taking  on  and  dis- 
gorging its  hundreds  of  passengers.  Only  a  few 
mail  bags  were  thrown  to  the  ground,  but  these 
Tsu  followed  to  their  distributing  point.  His 
faithfulness  was  rewarded  by  a  letter  for  the 
honorable  Fenwick. 
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"  Here  b'long  anodder  lettah,  sir,"  he  announced, 
his  voice  holding  an  undercurrent  of  fear  for  the 
man  who  looked  up  at  him  so  listlessly. 

Fenwick  thrust  out  a  nerveless  hand.  He  sat 
for  several  long  moments  without  moving.  .  .  . 
If  it  contained  the  news  —  that  ended  hope  for- 
ever!   At  last  he  opened  the  double  envelopes: 

ELLEN'S  CONDITION  IMPROVED 
MAY  RECOVER 

AND  then  with  the  passage  of  six  long  and  anx- 
ious weeks  there  actually  came  a  letter  from  Ellen. 
Pressed  between  the  folds  was  a  tiny  spray  of 
plum  blossoms.  As  Fenwick  opened  the  pages 
the  evanescent  fragrance  drifted  up  to  him.  He 
lifted  the  paper  awkwardly  to  his  Hps. 

".  .  .  and  I  can't  understand  it,  dear.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  had  been  drifting  down  into  a  great  dark- 
ness— deeper  and  deeper.  Then  I  heard  your  voice  ! 
You  were  praying.  I  could  see  your  figure  standing 
with  arms  outstretched  before  some  great  object.  It 
was  bathed  in  dim  flame,  that  object,  the  color  of  old 
gold.    I  suppose  it  was  all  just  my  delirium  — 

"Then  something  caught  and  held  me;  that  drifting 
ceased.  I  imagine  this  was  the  moment  that  I  began 
fighting  back  to  life.  The  pain  of  it  was  intolerable, 
but  I  felt  that  I  must  fight. 

''But  the  queerest  part  of  it  all:  just  as  I  began  my 
struggle  I  caught  the  mingled  odor  of  incense  and  of 
plum  blossoms.  The  nurse  explained  the  latter — a 
cloud  of  them  on  the  table  near  my  head.  But  the 
incense?  Did  it  come  from  you?  To  make  me  re- 
member that  you  were  there,  in  the  land  of  incense — 
and  that  I  must  fight  on  and  on,  for  your  sake?  Oh, 
I  wonder!    I  wonder!" 
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Fen  wick's  mind  went  out  gropingly  to  meet  the 
question.  Then  he  shook  his  head.  .  .  .  And 
he  forgot  the  query  in  the  great  rush  of  gladness 
that  would  not  be  denied. 
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Stan  bent  over  the  candles  as  she  lighted  them. 


THE  SINGING  SKIPPER 


OTANLEY  McTAVISH  held  strong  and  settled 
<J  convictions  on  the  subject  of  luck.  His 
point  of  view,  however,  was  elemental,  a 
matter  of  simple  belief,  rather  than  the  result  of 
any  philosophic  study. 

For  example,  Stan  felt  that  he  was  born  under 
a  lucky  star.    Of  that  he  was  stubbornly  sure  — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  constellations  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  according  to  a  Kearney 
Street  astrologer,  were  patterned  against  him 
Wasn't  he  skipper  of  the  five-masted  barkentine 
Wren,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four?    He  had  just 
taken  his  examinations  for  the  rank  of  "Master 
Steam  Navigation."    If  he  were  successful,  he 
nught,  any  day,  be  given  command  of  a  boat  with 
two  funnels  instead  of  five  masts!    Of  course  he 
would  be  successful.    Then,  he'd  be  one  of  the 
youngest  American  steam-sailing  captains  on  the 
Pacific! 

Stan,  as  it  happened,  was  a  pronounced  charac- 
ter on  the  San  Francisco  water  front,  that  bizarre 
section,  where  so  many  characters  congregate. 
For  he  had  two  well-defined  oddities:  his  supersti- 
tions and  his  singing. 
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His  superstitions  were  legion,  and  he  gave  cheer- 
ful allegiance  to  several  score  of  fetishes. 

He  sang  —  or  roared,  rather — at  any  and  all 
provocation.  He  knew  a  thousand  chanteys. 
Seamen,  with  their  usual  love  of  alliteration,  had 
early  dubbed  him  "  Singing  Stan."  He  once  told 
in  a  rare  burst  of  confidence  —  which  was  be- 
trayed—that he  thought  his  singing  brought  him 
luck. 

Stan  was  possessed  of  an  engaging  smile  which 
invariably  belied  the  steady  thrust  of  steel-gray 
eyes.  The  smile  seemed  the  more  perfect  match 
for  Stan's  hair,  which  was  so  red  that  it  appeared 
to  be  aflame. 

Stan  began  thinking  of  his  next  voyage.  If  he 
passed  his  examinations,  it  might  be  his  last  on 
the  Wren.  It  had  to  be  a  lucky  trip  —  for  another 
reason:  Waiting  for  him  in  Shanghai  was  Ah 
Ming.  Stan  was  to  be  married  to  Ah  Ming,  the 
day  his  boat  arrived  in  Shanghai.  She  was  Chi- 
nese. She  dwelt  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
McTavish.  This  McTavish  was  an  uncle  of  Stan's, 
an  exporter  of  silks  whose  offices  and  home  were 
in  Shanghai.  Ah  Ming  was  the  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen McTavish's  comprador.  The  girl's  father 
had  put  a  lifetime  of  faithful  service  under  the 
McTavish  segis ;  more  than  that,  he  had  built  the 
American's  fortune,  as  McTavish  himself  could  not 
have  done.  For,  in  Shanghai,  the  foreign  firm 
sinks  or  swims  according  to  the  ability  and  integ- 
rity of  its  Chinese  manager.    When  Ah  Ming's 
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father  had  died,  it  was  found  that  he  was  penniless. 
He  had  invested  the  money,  made  with  McTavish, 
in  a  lottery  scheme  that  promised  millions.  .  .  . 
A  further  discovery  was  made,  at  his  death,  that 
he  had  estranged  himself  from  his  kinsmen.  Ah 
Ming  had  never  been  told  who  they  were  nor  where 
they  dwelt.  Stephen  McTavish  and  his  wife  made 
up  their  minds  swiftly.  They  offered  their  home 
to  Ah  Ming  and  the  protection  of  their  name.  The 
first  she  accepted.  She  refused  to  permit  adop- 
tion, however,  since  her  Chinese  name  was  precious 
to  her.  .  .  .  Then  along  came  Stan,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  what  his  aunt  and  uncle  had 
failed  to  accomplish:  he  persuaded  Ah  Ming  to 
promise,  at  least,  to  accept  the  name  of 
McTavish.  ... 

STAN  was  up  and  out  early  the  morning  his  boat 
was  due  to  sail.  The  sky  was  clear  of  fog,  unusual 
for  San  Francisco  in  October.  He  paced  the  deck 
and  hummed  softly  as  he  thought  of  Ah  Ming. 

Ah  Ming,  with  the  queer  little  tremor  in  her 
voice  when  she  spoke  to  him !  Ah  Ming,  with  her 
love  for  him  shining  clearly,  yet  with  her— to 
him— absurd  strictures  that  he  could  not  kiss  her, 
could  not  snuggle  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  great 
muscle-knotted  arm!  "The  Chinese  wo-man  do 
not  kiss !  The  Chinese  wo-man  do  not — how  you 
say  it  ? — bear-'ug ! ' 5  With  these  words  she  had  laid 
down  the  law  to  him,  and  Stan  had  had  the  wisdom 
to  accept  her  decrees  without  caviling.    And  now 
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since  Stan  could  not  call  to  memory  lover's  kisses, 
he  remembered  Ah  Ming's  laugh.  It  was  clear 
and  sweet  and  tinkly,  like  the  wind  bells  of  the 
pagodas.    .    .  . 

The  humming  emerged  triumphantly  into  full- 
fledged  song: 

When  it's  port  you  make, 
And  your  girl  you  take 
To  a,  bur-lesque,  or  to  tiffin, 

Or  the  Zoo  ; 
And  she  smiles  so  nice  — " 

A  hulking,  black-browed  seaman  swung  up  the 
companion  ladder  and  onto  the  deck.  The  song 
stopped.  The  sailor  dropped  his  duffle  bag  and 
marched  over  to  Stan. 

"Sir,  I  'ears  as  'ow  we  sails  to-day." 

<  <  Yes.    You're  Hicksby,  aren't  you  ? ' ' 

"Yus,  that's  me!  'Icksby!  I  applied  lawst 
week  for  the  post  of  mate  aboard  your  boat.  I've 
got  mate's  papers,  I  'as."  The  man's  accents  were 
cockney  Australian.  "I've  been  a-talkin'  to  the 
men.  They're  down  on  the  dock,  waitin'  now. 
We  unnerstan'  as  whot  the  comp'ny's  put  the 
sailin'  of  this  boat  forward  to  to-day — " 

Stan  looked  at  the  seaman  sharply,  catching  an 
arrogant  undertone  in  Hicksby' s  words.  Instantly 
Stan  spoke  : 

"  That's  correct !  Do  I  have  to  repeat  it  ? 
We  sail  at  noon  to-day,  instead  of  dawn  to- 
morrow." 
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"Is  that  so!"  The  note  of  arrogance  was 
unmistakable  now.  "Well,  Tm  talking  and  / 
says  that  we  won't  sail!" 

"What's  that?"  There  was  a  cold,  gritty 
quality  in  Stan's  question. 

"I  said  as  'ow  we  don't!  To-day's  Friday,  and 
it's  the  thirteenth  day  o'  the  month!  An'  I've 
'  eard  tell  as  that  you're  a  singin'  skipper.  Gord 
knows  that's  bad  luck  enough,  without — " 

Stan  took  a  quick  step  toward  Hicksby.  "Bring 
the  crew  up  on  deck!  Fast,  now!  And  not 
another  word  out  of  you !  I'll  do  the  talking  from 
now  on!" 

"An'  the  singin',  too,"  Stan  thought  he 
heard  Hicksby  mutter. 

The  cockney  hesitated,  his  hands  closed  into 
fists.  But  Stan's  gray  eyes  were  as  menacing  as 
two  steadily  circling  revolver  barrels.  At  last  the 
seaman  shrugged  his  powerful  shoulders  and 
moved  back  to  the  companion  ladder. 

After  Hicksby  had  disappeared  over  the  side, 
Stan  gave  a  rueful  laugh.  "Friday,  the  thir- 
teenth !  And  I'd  forgotten !  Lord,  what  a  day  to 
begin  my  lucky  trip!  .  .  .  But  what  did 
Hicksby  mean  by  a  '  singing  skipper'  bringing 
hard  luck?" 

The  men  filed  up  on  deck.  In  the  unsparing 
morning  light  they  seemed,  if  possible,  more  ragged 
and  shifty-eyed  than  the  day  he  had  signed  them 
on.  Good  sailing  A.  B.'s  were  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find ;  but,  beyond  a  doubt,  this 
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was  the  hardest-boiled,  rattiest-faced,  most 
piratical-looking  crowd  he  had  ever  collected. 

Stan  chose  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  his 
men.  He  let  them  know  that  he  intended  be- 
ing master  aboard  the  Wren  during  the  entire 
voyage.  He  signaled  out  Hicksby  and  riddled  the 
seaman  verbally,  bringing  surreptitious  smiles  from 
the  fickle  crew  and  black  frowns  from  the  cockney. 

Hicksby  made  no  reply  then,  but  Stan  could 
hear  him  cursing  vilely  as  he  obeyed  orders  to  go 
below — and  damned  lively  about  it! 

And,  in  this  auspicious  manner,  the  voyage  of 
the  Wren  began. 

STAN  tried  to  laugh  it  away,  but  he  couldn't. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind :  a  jinx  of  no  mean 
parts  had  stowed  away  aboard  the  barkentine. 
The  third  day  at  sea,  in  but  a  capful  of  wind,  a 
seaman  was  lost  overboard.  Stan  slung  loose 
a  boat,  rapping  out  staccato  orders  which  were 
obeyed  with  maddening  slowness.  For  ten  min- 
utes the  sailor  kept  his  head  above  the  windwhipped 
water,  then,  as  the  boat  at  last  neared  him, 
he  sank.  His  wild,  staring  eyes  haunted  Stan 
with  their  appeal. 

Hicksby  had  been  in  that  rescuing  lifeboat. 
Stan  remembered  later  that  it  had  been  the 
cockney  who  had  snarled  up  the  davit  ropes  and 
pulleys. 

Yes,  a  jinx!  Stan  had  hoped  to  make  this  a 
record  voyage — and  he  was  succeeding:  a  record 
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of  delays.  Already  the  chill  of  winter  was  on  the 
Pacific,  as  the  barkentine  drew  further  and  further 
behind  her  schedule. 

In  despair,  Stan  took  counsel  with  Carrlsen,  the 
gray-haired  first  mate.  The  Norwegian  was  quick 
to  diagnose  the  trouble : 

66  It's  dey  men  who  are  maakin'  us  lose.  Dey're 
a  bad  lot,  an'  Hicksby  ban  de  voorst  of  dem. 
Dey  think,  Skeeper,  because  you  sing  so  damn 
mooch — "    He  stopped,  embarrassed. 

"Well?  What?" 

"  Oh,  Hicksby' s  ban  taaling  dem  of  old  Cap. 
Groorbing." 

"  Groorbing  ?  "  Stan's  face  was  blank.  "  Why, 
who  was  he  ?  " 

The  mate  laughed.  "  Dat's  right,  You  do  ban 
purty  young  skeeper.  Groorbing  was  before  your 
time.  A  queer  faller!  —  queer  as  his  name!  He 
die'  some  ten,  fifteen  year'  ago.  Went  down 
with  his  ship,  an'  all  his  crew,  off  the  coost  of 
Japan.  By  Gar,  not  far  from  where  we  are 
now! " 

"  But  still  I  don't  see—?  " 

"  Yust  a  minute,  Skeeper ;  I  taal  you.  Hicksby, 
he  ban  talkin'  to  de  men ;  all  about  how  you  look 
yust  like  Groorbing.  He  taal  dem  dat  Groorbing 
had  red  hair  yust  the  same  as  you.  An' — " 
Carrlsen  suddenly  frowned  and  spat  angrily, 
"an'  it's  a  lie!  I  knew  Groorbing!  His  hair 
ban  whiter  dan  mine!"  The  mate  fell  silent, 
brooding. 
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Stan  asked  no  more  questions,  but  his  face 
still  expressed  such  puzzlement  that  Carrlsen  at 
last  seemed  to  awaken  with  a  start. 

"  Oh  hal',  an'  I  still  haven't  told  you !  Groor- 
bing  was  the  only  other  singing  skeeper  we  ever 
have  on  de  Pacific.  An'  Hicksby,  he's  got  the 
men  all  voorked  up ;  taalin'  dem  dat  he's  heard 
Groorbing  a  singin'  this  last  week,  every  night. 
An',  that  when  Groorbing's  ghost  sings — it 
means  trooble!" 

"  Well,  Carrlsen,  you  haven't  heard  this  Groor- 
bing singing,  have  you?"  There  was  a  well- 
defined  note  of  sarcasm  in  Stan 's  voice. 

"No,  Skeeper.  You've  preety  well  drowned 
him  out,  if  he  has!" 

Stan  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "  The 
fools  have  probably  been  hearing  me  singing  in 
my  cabin.  But,  Carrlsen,  perhaps  I  had  better 
pamper  my  crew  a  bit." 

The  mate  nodded  his  head.  "  Yes,  mebbe  you 
can  forget  to  bellow  part  o'  the  time— no? 
You're  makin'  'em  pratty  nervous." 

So  Stan  promised  not  to  sing.  Not  only  did  he 
promise,  but  he  kept  his  word  fairly  faithfully. 
True,  he  forgot  once  in  a  while  and  emulated  the 
celebrated  but  unfortunate  Groorbing.  And,  when 
Stan  did,  at  the  sound  of  his  great,  genial  voice, 
the  men  shivered  and  muttered. 

THE  night  before  reaching  Yokohama,  as  Stan 
leisurely  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  deck, 
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he  gazed  up  at  the  splendid  pageant  of  the  stars. 
The  purple  vault  gleamed  with  a  thousand,  unre- 
membered  beacons.  A  desire  to  sing  overwhelmed 
Stan.  He  glanced  about  the  deck.  The  men 
were  below.  In  the  crow's  nest  aloft,  a  seaman 
faintly  called  an  "All's  we-e-11."  Carrlsen  was  in 
the  wheelhouse. 

The  temptation  was  overpowering.  Stan 
succumbed.    He  began  roaring : 

Oh,  a  Malay  gal,  and  a  waving  palm 
With  a  bottle  of  gin  for  a  cheer-o, 

And  a  blue  lagoon,  and  a  sunburnt  sky  — 
O-o-o-o-oh,  I'd  like  to  stay  a  year-o. 

Hicksby  came  slouching  up  from  below  decks. 
He  moved  along  the  rail  and  listened.  A  moment 
later  he  was  joined  by  Trask,  the  boatswain. 

"  Gord ! "  ejaculated  Hicksby.  "  'Ear  'im  go  to 
it !  'E  must  be  fair  sick,  whot  ?  "  The  seaman 
gave  a  crooked  smile,  but  his  black  eyebrows 
drew  down. 

Trask  spat  judiciously.    "  Yus,  Hicksby,  I  im- 
agine as  how  he  must  be." 
Again  the  voice  boomed  forth : 

Oh,  she's  a  pretty  gal,  and  her  hair  is  dark, 

And  she  sings  this  little  song-o. 
But  she  dances  quite  a  wicked  dance 

O-o-o-o-oh,  without  her  silk  sarong-o. 

"'Ell!"  again  ejaculated  Hicksby.  "I  knows 
all  abaht  'im.  'E's  got  'im  a  Chinese  girl.  'E's 
a-goin'  to  be  married  to  'er,  w'en  we  gets  to 
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Shanghai  ...  if  we  ever  gets  there.  I  feels 
ruddy  sorry  for  the  girl." 

"  Hicksby,"  Trask  turned  toward  the  man 
curiously,  "what  have  you  got  ag'in'  the 
capt'in?" 

"Me?  I  ain'  got  nothin'  ag'in'  'im  —  al- 
though I  oughter  'ave!  I  got  mate's  p'ipers, 
I  'as !  An'  I  applies  for  the  berth  o'  mate  on  this 
ship.  McTavish  gives  me  one  look  an'  says, 
4  Berth's  filled !'  just  like  that.  An'  'e  lied !  It 
wasn't  filled.  Two  hours  later  'e  gives  the  job  to 
Carrlsen.    'Ell!    An'  then  — " 

Oh,  the  native  kids  come  out  to  play  — 

"'E's  a  poor,  barmy  fool,  that's  whot  'e  is!" 
The  cockney's  voice  was  raised  to  combat  the 
waves  of  lusty  melody. 

When  the  moon  is  shining  bright -o  — 

Again  Hicksby  spoke,  his  voice  reckless  and 
bitter:  "Jus'  a  plain  bloody  fool!" 

The  song  stopped  abruptly.  Stan  wheeled 
about.  "What's  that  you  were  saying, 
Hicksby?" 

The  cockney  mumbled  incoherently  for  an 
instant,  then  defiantly  raised  himself  to  his  full 
six  feet  three  in  height.  "I  said  as  —  as  'ow  you 
were  a  barmy — fool — sir.  " 

"Thanks,  Hicksby,  for  the  6 sir.'  And  as  for 
you  —  "    Stan  hesitated  a  moment  and  his  voice 
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grew  thin-edged.  "  I've  been  hearing  about  you, 
this  voyage.  You're  the  worst  kind  of  trouble 
maker,  and  you've  been  spoiling  for  a  fight.  .  .  . 
Now,  take  off  your  coat !  " 

"  Whot ?    You — you  wants  to  fight  me?" 

"  If  you're  not  too  much  of  a  coward,  yes.  " 

"  Gord  love  us ! "  Hicksby  turned  to  the  boat- 
swain in  apparent  unbelief.  "  The  capt'in  wants 
to  fight  me!"  Then  he  grinned.  "Oh,  I  s'y, 
this  is  prime!  This  is  prime!  This  — "  He 
stopped,  and  a  wave  of  suspicion  crossed  his 
heavy  features.  "Capt'in,  you  won't  have  me 
brigged  arter  we  gets  through  ?  " 

"Not  if  you  win,  I'll  not.  If  you  lie  down  and 
refuse  to  fight,  I  probably  shall." 

"Me— lie  down?  Me,  refuse  to  fight?  Will 
a  duck  refuse  to  swim  ?  Oh,  this  is  bonza  !  Bo'- 
sun,  bring  up  me  pals.  I  gets  a  chance  to  polish 
orff  the  capt'in !  A  thing  I've  been  a-wantin'  to 
do,  ever  since  we  stahted !  An'  now  'e's  awskin' 
for  it !    Won't  I  make  'im  fair  sick,  though ! " 

The  crew  trooped  on  deck,  their  eyes  gleaming 
with  the  anticipated  fascination  of  the  greatest 
show  on  earth  —  a  fight.  They  spoke  little;  but 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  their  sympathies  were 
with  Hicksby. 

Stan  had  two  backers,  genuine  in  their  support 
and  enthusiasm:  Trask,  the  boatswain,  and 
Carrlsen  who  came  plunging  out  of  the  wheelhouse, 
his  face  black  and  frowning.  It  was  evident  that 
the  mate's  first  thought  had  been  —  mutiny !  He 
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gave  a  sheepish  grin  and  whispered  a  word  of 
caution  to  Stan,  who  was  rapidly  stripping  to  the 
waist.  Hicksby,  seeing  that  Stan  was  removing 
his  shirt  and  under- jersey,  did  the  same.    .    .  . 

The  stars  swung  in  a  great  and  regular  orbit 
from  the  rolling  platform,  giving  the  illusion  that 
the  deck  alone  was  stationary. 

After  a  moment  the  two  men  faced  each  other. 
Their  bare  torsos  gleamed  white  in  the  dim, 
wheelhouse  lantern.  Stan  was  shorter  than 
Hicksby  by  several  inches,  although  his  was  the 
greater  depth  of  chest. 

They  circled  for  a  waiting  moment,  both  watch- 
ful. The  footing  was  insecure ;  for  Stan  had  set 
a  deck  hand,  only  an  hour  or  so  before,  to  swab- 
bing up  water  that  was  leaking  from  a  small, 
broken  main. 

They  met  and  locked  in  a  clinch.  Stan  broke 
loose  first  and  drove  his  fist  squarely  into  Hicks- 
by's  jaw.  The  seaman  grunted  and  tossed  his 
head,  countering  with  a  hook  to  the  temple  that 
made  Stan  blink  for  a  dazed  second.  Again  they 
clinched.  Stan  could  see  the  dark  pupils  of  his 
opponent's  eyes  widen  lustfully.  Hicksby's  hands 
reached  up,  —  not  with  closed  fingers  and  piston 
blows,  —  stealthily,  straight  for  Stan's  throat. 

"You  would,  eh!"  Stan  broke  loose,  and 
crash,  crash,  crash,  went  his  fists  against  Hicksby's 
midriff.    "  Trying  to  choke  me,  eh  ?  " 

The  cockney  staggered,  righted  himself,  and 
glanced  down  at  the  deck.    A  polished  reflection 
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met  his  eye,  where  once  had  been  dry,  firm  board- 
ing.   He  gave  a  crooked  smile. 

What  followed  was  an  old,  old  story:  the 
spilt  water  bucket  on  the  canvas' d  floor  of  the 
prize  ring;  or  the  smooth  smear  of  blood  on 
the  stone  flagging,  when  a  dozen  broadswords 
played. 

Hicksby  crouched  and  tore  in.  Again  he  was 
met  by  a  hail  of  blows  that  brought  an  expression 
of  pain  to  his  dark  features.  For  a  moment  he 
tried  trading  wallops,  only  to  lose  in  every 
exchange.  When  a  man  is  skipper  of  a  wind- 
jammer at  twenty-four,  as  was  Stan,  he  must 
know  more  than  the  laws  of  navigation. 

But,  while  the  seaman  was  receiving  the  heavy 
end  of  the  bombardment,  he  was  twisting  and 
maneuvering  until  Stan  would  reach  that  shin- 
ing patch  of  deck.  Gasping  and  reeling,  his 
mouth  and  cheeks  masked  with  blood — where 
Stan  was  practically  untouched  —  Hicksby  suc- 
ceeded. 

Carrlsen  was  shouting  :  44  He's  groggy,  Capt'in! 
Foot  him  out !    Make  him  take  de  count ! " 

Hicksby  smiled  again.  His  foot  went  out  slyly. 
Carrlsen  shouted  a  dismayed  warning. 

Stan's  arms  flung  up,  windmill  fashion.  He 
crashed  to  the  deck,  his  head  striking  against  an 
iron  stanchion.  The  last  words  he  remembered 
were  shouted  by  Trask,  the  boatswain:  "He 
slipped !    Gawd,  how  unlucky — ! " 
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STAN  could  hear  a  man  singing.  The  voice  was 
nearly  deafening.  There  was  something  vaguely 
f amiliar  about  the  song : 

Oh,  don't  you  remember  the  typhoon  we  had, 
With  the  sea  like  a  slum-gully  pie, 

When  each  wandering  billow 

Rose  up!  —  like  a  pillow 
And  spanked  me  fair'  in  the  eye,  the  eye, 
Yes,  it  spanked  me  fair'  in  the  eye. 

Mingled  with  the  song  came  the  tones  of  a 
man's  voice;  it  seemed  to  be  Carrlsen  speaking. 
He  was  addressing  injured  words  to  somebody. 
Stan  tried  listening  over  the  waves  of  song. 

"I  not  ban  able  to  sleep!  A  singin'  skeeper! 
Looks  like  he  ban  goin'  to  sing  all  de  way  to 
Shanghai!" 

Then  again  the  chantey : 

Oh,  don't  you  recall  it  ?    The  great  water  spout  ? 
How  it  whirled  us  right  up  to  the  sky, 

And  each  wandering  star -let 

Poked  out !  —  a  small  spar -let 
And  spanked  me  fair'  in  the  eye,  the  eye, 
Yes,  it  spanked  me  fair'  in  the  eye. 

"  Whatever  that  means ! "  came  another  voice. 
Stan  brought  his  befogged  senses  together.  It 
was  —  yes,  it  was  Trask,  the  boatswain,  spealdng 
now.  The  voice  went  on:  "I  wish  to  Gawd  we'd 
got'  a  doctor  for  him  at  Yokohama.  I  thought 
he  was  jus'  laid  out  a  bit.  But  five  livelong  days ! 
Gawd!  —  He's  exercised  his  lungs  good  and  plenty 
during  that  time ! " 
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"  Yes,  an'  I  ban  damn  sure  dat  dis  is  a  hellofa 
onlucky  voyage.  A  singin'  skeeper!  The  men, 
dey  ban  hearin'  him  sing — two,  three  o'clock  in 
de  mornin'.    An'  what  dey  think —  ?  " 

"  Groorbing! " 

"  Trask,  you  yust  right !  I  ban  on  de  sea  foorty 
year'  now.  An'  I  tall  you  she  look  like  mutiny ! 
Or  a  panic,  or  both !  .  .  .  He's  such  a  damn 
goot  man,  McTavish.  If  he  only  would  keep  his 
trap  shut  oop !  —  " 

And,  don't  you  forget  how  we  fought  for  our  lives 
On  an  iceberg  with  great  polar  bears  — 

Again  Stan  wondered.  Where  had  he  heard 
the  song  before  ?  And  the  singer  ?  After  a 
moment  he  recollected  the  melody.  Then,  with 
something  of  a  shock,  he  solved  the  second 
enigma.  It  was  his  own  voice!  He  laughed 
aloud,  weakly. 

"  Be  ready,  Carrlsen,"  shouted  Trask,  "  be  ready 
to  grab  him  if  he  gets  desprit ! " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  mate  philosophically,  "ay 
vill  sit  on  his  head! " 

"The  devil  you  will!"  Stan  forced  open  the 
heavy  lids  that  seemed  loath  to  part  the  curtains 
of  his  eyes.    "  Where  am  I  ?  " 

"Blast  me,  I  think  he's  comin'  to!"  said 
Trask. 

66  Capt'in,  you  ban  all  dere  ? "  asked  Carrlsen. 
Stan,  to  prove  this,  tried  to  rise.    His  eyes 
blurred,  as  he  attempted  to  focus  the  walls  of  his 
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cabin.  A  treacherous  lethargy  was  holding  his 
body  close.  Yet  his  mind  was  clearing  fast. 
"Where  are  we ? " 

"Past  Yokohama,  sir.  Five  days  out.  Just 
getting  well  into  the  Yellow  Sea." 

"  But,  what's  happened  to  me  ?  " 

Again  it  was  the  boatswain  who  replied:  "You 
gets  a  nasty  crack  on  the  back  of  yer  sconce, 
Capt'in.  You  was  a  fightin'  with  Hicksby,  and 
he  tripped  you.  One  of  the  dirtiest  things  /  ever 
seed.  As  for  you,  —  you've  been  in  a  fever  ever 
since.  An'  — "  the  boatswain's  voice  was  virtu- 
ous, "you've  been  carryin'  on  somethin'  scand'- 
lous!    Singin'  an'  bellerin',  sir." 

"Fighting  with  Hicksby?  ...  Oh,  I 
remember,  now." 

"Yus.  An'  Carrlsen,  here,  has  had  Hicksby 
clapped  in  irons.    He's  a  bad  egg ! " 

Once  more  the  waves  of  memory  beat  against 
shadowy  shores.  Stan's  eyebrows  puckered. 
"Why — why,  I  promised  Hicksby  if  he  won  —  ? 
What  the  devil  did  I  promise  him  ?  Oh,  yes,  that 
I'd  let  him  off.  He  was  afraid  that  I'd  put  him 
in  irons  for  fighting." 

"  We  knows  that,  too,  Capt'in.  Ra-ther ! 
With  Hicksby  dingin'  it  into  our  ears!  He's 
been  slangin'  you  —  an'  Carrlsen  —  somethin' 
awful !  One  can  hardly  get  near  him,  he's  swearin' 
so  hard !  What,  between  your  singin'  —  beggin' 
your  pardon,  sir  —  an'  Hicksby' s  cursin',  it's  been 
a  hard  voyage ! " 
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Stan  frowned.  "  But  I  promised  him  that  he 
shouldn'  fc  he  brigged !    Trask,  you — ' ' 

"No!  Beggin'  your  pardon  again,  Capt'in,  but 
I  think  it  wouldn't  be  wise.  He's  been  gettin' 
the  crew  all  around  him.  Tellin'  them  as  how 
you  broke  your  promise — " 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did!  "  Stan  inter- 
posed. 

"No,  you  didn't.  You  wuz  sick.  And  Carrlsen 
never  made  him  no  promise.  But  as  I  was  savin', 
Hicksby's  been  makin'  the  men  think  that  this  is 
a  hoodoo  v'yage— not  but  what  that's  a  bit 
so — an',  as  Carrlsen  was  sayin'  afore  you  woke 
up,  Hicksby's  tryin'  to  fog  up  a  bit  of  a  mutiny, 
sir!" 

"Mutiny,  eh?"  Again  Stan  tried  to  rise;  but 
his  body  still  seemed  spliced  to  his  bunk. 

Carrlsen  then  spoke  :  "I  t'ank  we  go,  as  we  go, 
with  Hicksby  tied  to  ball-an' -chain!  Den,  w'en 
we  get  to  Shanghai,  you  can  take  him  before 
American  consul.  I'll  talk  to  consul!  I've  yust 
learn'  he  ban  bad  feller,  dat  Hicksby !  He  have 
had  a  man  killed  on  Barbary  Coost!  He  ban 
afraid  to  kill  man  himself,  so  he  have  other  man 
do  it !    Bad  feller,  dat  Hicksby!" 

Stan  nodded.  "I'm  not  surprised.  Just  the 
same,  although  he  didn't  win  fair',  I  hate  to  go 
back  on  my  word,  my  promise.  I— I'll  think  it 
over.    You  can  both  leave  me  now.    I'm  all  right." 

The  two  men  disappeared  outside.  After  they 
had  gone,  Stan  turned  and  found  he  could  move 
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his  body  by  slow,  painful  degrees.  The  spliced 
feeling  was  leaving.  A  jabbing  pain  in  his 
temples  warned  him  against  too  great  exertion. 
He  looked  across  the  tiny  cabin.  The  ship  was 
rolling  heavily.  Even  as  he  looked,  the  tilt  grew 
more  pronounced.  His  cabin  lamp  swung  to  a 
fifteen-degree  angle. 

A  storm  must  be  rising.  Stan  gave  a  disgusted 
groan.  There  he  was,  tied  to  his  bunk!  He 
thought  of  Carrlsen.  The  first  officer  was  a  good 
man,  faithful,  efficient.  Yet  Carrlsen  worked  best 
under  orders.  The  first  reaches  of  the  Yellow 
Sea!  One  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  on  the 
Pacific — in  winter!  And  all  he  could  do  would 
be  to  wait,  and  hope  that  strength  would  return  to 
him.  The  afternoon  dragged  past.  Slowly  the 
roll  of  the  ship  grew  heavier. 

A  song  came  unbidden  to  Stan's  lips,  but  he 
choked  it  back.  Mustn't  have  Carrlsen  thinking 
he'd  gone  out  of  his  head  again.  Still,  dammit, 
he  could  think  best  when  he  was  singing!  He'd 
just  hum  the  words  softly.  A  moment  later,  and 
the  hum  had  emerged  triumphantly  into  his  usual 
roar: 

'Twas  on  the  luckless  Sally  Jane, 

Unluchiest  ship  in  seven  seas. 
A  windlass  broke,  a  galley  main ; 

The  masts  crashed  down  in  a  goodish  breeze 
And  pounded  out  the  helmsman's  brain 
On  the  luckless  ship,  the  Sally  Jane. 

And  the  skipper  of  the  Sally  Jane  — 
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Carrlsen  poked  his  head  in  the  door.  The  song 
stopped  and  Stan  grinned  guiltily. 

The  mate's  face  was  white  beneath  its  half  cen- 
tury of  tan.  "The  baromeeter  has  drop'  to  hal' ! 
I  b'lieve  we  have  one  sonofagun  of  a  stoorm! 
Sky,  he  all  yallow !  An'  I  have  tal'  men  to  reef 
sail — "  His  voice  shook  with  a  sudden  anger. 
'  '  An'  what  you  t'ank!  By  Gar,  dose  damn  dirty 
scoundrels,  —  dey  no  do  it!" 

"But,  good  God,  Carrlsen,  we've  got  to  get 
those  sails  down!" 

"I  got  'em  down,  aw'  right!  I  got  'em  down! 
I  took  hatchet  an'  chop  'em  down !    Every  rope ! " 

" But  the  men?" 

"Dey  say  Hicksby  have  tal'  dem  not  to  vark 
until  he  ban  released!  De  men  ban  nearly  crazy. 
Dey  say  dis  ghost  veather !  I  try  to  talk  wit'  dem, 
but  dey  von't  listen.  Hal',  but  dis  ban  one 
onlucky  trip!" 

"Come  here,  Carrlsen!  I've  got  to  get  on  deck, 
someway!  Quick,  put  your  hands  under  my 
shoulders!" 

The  mate  stared  and  then  shook  his  head. 
"You  ban  sick  man — " 

"  You'll  obey  orders,  sir !    Here ! " 

Carrlsen  recognized  the  voice  of  command.  But 
he  was  still  shaking  his  head  as  he  helped  Stan  to 
his  feet  and  into  his  clothes. 

Waves  of  nausea  flooded  over  Stan.  And  weak- 
ness. But  he  gritted  his  teeth  hard,  took  a 
forward  step  and  then  another.    ...    As  the 
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two  men  staggered  out  upon  the  pitching  deck, 
the  words  of  Carrlsen  rang,  like  a  knell,  in  Stan's 
ears.    "  Dis  ban  one  onlucky  trip  !" 

A  SIXTY-MILE  gale  was  throwing  them  toward 
China.  The  Wren  bounded  jack-rabbitlike  under 
bare  masts  across  a  great  gray  and  white  caldron. 
If  she  could  but  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze! 
If  she  failed — a  rock-menacing  coast! 

The  storm  bared  angry  teeth  and  growled 
through  the  threshing  tangle  of  sailcloth  that  lay 
strewn  on  the  deck.  The  voice  of  the  wind 
lifted  to  a  shrill,  angry  hiss.  Then,  as  its  velocity 
increased,  the  hiss  changed  to  a  prolonged  shriek. 
The  sky  was  a  great,  unwinking,  topaz  eye,  its 
gaze  malevolent  and  eerie. 

Suddenly  the  ship  gave  a  sickening  lurch  and 
paused  in  its  mad  flight.  It  was  as  if  an  arrow 
had  creased  the  throat  of  a  gull,  and  the  soaring 
bird  did  not  fall  immediately,  but  moved  in 
erratic  circles. 

Stan  turned  to  Carrlsen,  and  his  face  had 
grown — if  possible  —  more  chalky.  His  eyes  were 
metallic,  his  mouth  an  ugly  line.  "  Who's  at  the 
wheel  ?    Who  was  at  the  wheel,  I  mean  ?  " 

The  mate  answered  brusquely:  "  Trask !  Only 
man  ay  could  trust !" 

Buffeted  by  the  wind,  Stan  moved  toward  the 
tiny  wheelhouse.  He  caromed  into  a  running  fig- 
ure. His  hands  went  out,  and  the  figure  jerked 
up,  straight. 
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"  Hicksby,  eh  ?    I  thought  you  were  in  irons ! " 

The  seaman's  eye  burned.  His  mouth  was 
working,  a  froth  of  saliva  at  the  corners.  "Yus, 
Capt'in,  so  I  should  be,  if  you  'ad  been  workin' 
it!  'Ow  abaht  yer  promise,  you  dirty  oath 
breaker!"  Wildly,  insanely,  the  cockney  was 
shouting  above  the  unearthly  din.  He  went  on : 
"We're  aboard  a  doom  ship!  I  'eard  Groorbing 
singin'  to-night — just  as  plain!  Abaht  'is  ship, 
the  Sally  Jane!  Look  at  them  clouds!  It's  the 
evil  eye!  We're  all  a-goin'  str'ight  to  'ell!  Tm 
'eadin'  for  the  boats  !" 

"You're  not!  You're  going  back  to  your 
post!    By  God,  I'll  lay  you  flat,  if  you — " 

"Yus  —  oh,  yus!  Jus'  like  you  done  lawst 
time!   Stand  outa  my  w'y  —  " 

Stan  lashed  at  the  seaman  weakly  with  his 
doubled  fist.  Carrlsen  ran  forward.  Dextrously 
he  caught  at  Hicksby' s  wrist  and  stemmed  the 
returning  blow.  There  was  a  moment  of  silent 
struggle.  A  snap,  and  an  iron  bolt-and-pin,  a 
nasty  weapon  at  close  quarters,  dropped  to  the 
deck.  The  cockney  spat  out  a  slaver  of  words 
and  disappeared  in  the  smother  of  icy  rain. 
Carrlsen' s  foot  poked  for  an  instant  at  the  bit  of 
iron  he  had  taken  away  from  Hicksby.  Then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  moved  toward  the 
wheelhouse. 

Stan  followed.  On  the  floor  lay  Trask — a 
thing  of  horror.  His  head  had  been  beaten  in,  by 
some  blunt  instrument.    Stan  and  Carrlsen  stare 
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at  the  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  wheelhouse  and 
then  at  each  other.  Stan's  lips  formed  the  word  : 
< 4  Hicksby  ! ' '  Carrlsen  nodded,  and  both  suddenly 
remembered  the  bolt-and-pin  of  iron.  Hicksby 
must  have  tried  to  persuade  Trask  to  mutiny,  — 
and  the  boatswain  had  paid  the  supreme  penalty 
for  his  faithfulness. 

The  wheel  was  spinning  dizzily,  as  the  sea,  cat- 
like, played  with  the  rudder.  Together,  the  two 
men  made  a  rush  for  the  spokes.  There  was  a 
moment  of  furious  struggle.  The  great  waves 
fought  with  Titan  strength  to  hold  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Stan  felt  a  warm  trickle  on  his  forehead  and 
cheek ;  his  wound  had  started  bleeding ;  the  rude 
bandage  had  slipped.  He  presented  a  grotesque 
spectacle,  with  the  strip  of  handkerchief  over  one 
eye,  partially  blinding  him. 

But  the  nausea  was  gone,  buried  beneath  a  pri- 
mal, fighting  urge.  It  was  his  ship,  his  creed,  his 
life.  The  barkentine  must  be  brought  into  port, 
safely  !  He  laughed,  with  a  trace  of  mockery,  at 
the  banshee  wail  of  the  wind.  Carrlsen  gave  him 
a  curious,  fearful  glance,  then  turned  away  with  a 
slow,  satisfied  smile.  The  Norseman  had  recog- 
nized that  laugh ;  it  was  Viking. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  storm  appeared  to 
lull.  It  gave  a  sense  of  false  security,  which 
Stan  was  quick  to  discount.  However,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  lessening  tempo  to  shout  to 
Carrlsen : 
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"  Go  below.  Stop  Hicksby,  and  the  men,  if  you 
can  !    I'll  take  the  wheel  alone  now." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  mate  returned. 
"  Dey  ban  gone !  Every  man  of  dem !  I  tried 
to  stoop  'em,  but  dey  were  crazy,  yust  crazy  ! 
Dey  must  be  —  to  leave  a  ship  dat  ain't  sinkin' 
to  get  into  little  boats  wit'  a  sea  like  dis  !  It  was 
deir  foorst  chance,  de  wind  droppin.'  Dey  got  de 
boats  over.  I  t'ank  mebbe  de're  swamped 
a'ready;  but  I  couldn't  see.  Dat  damn 
Hicksby!  I  went  after  him.  But  he  got  his  gun 
out.  I  fought  for  a  minute  he  was  goin'  to  shoot. 
By  Gar,  I  told  him  you  have  him  hung  oop  for 
murder — "  Carrlsen' s  glance  traveled  to  Trask's 
body  almost  at  their  feet,  "yust  as  soon  as  we  get 
to  Shanghai!  But,  hal',  ay  t'ank  he'll  never 
reach  Shanghai !    Dose  small  boats ! " 

Stan  gazed  at  Carrlsen  for  a  long,  quiet  mo- 
ment. "  We're  alone,  then  ?  All  right,  we'll  do 
it  alone !  We're  going  to  make  Shanghai !  We'll 
take  turns  at  the  wheel.  There  isn't  a  more 
seaworthy  boat  on  the  Pacific  than  the  Wren. 
And  if  the  wind  lowers  a  bit  more,  we'll  fix  up  a 
jury-rig.  I  think  I  know  pretty  much  where  we 
are,  on  the  map.  Trask  had  our  course  pricked 
out  before  — before  — "  He  stopped  abruptly 
and  gazed  somberly  down  at  the  sprawled  heap 
in  the  corner  of  the  wheelhouse.  Carrlsen 
had  thrown  a  bit  of  sailcloth  over  the  head 
and  shoulders.  There  was  a  full  moment  of 
silence. 
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"By  the  way,  Carrlsen-if -if  there  are  any 
more  boats-?  If  you  feel  that  this  is  a  jink 
trip,  and  you  want  to  leave  the  ship  ?  " 

"  Aw,  Skeeper,  you  can  yust  go  plum'  to  hal' » " 

And  they  both  grinned. 

For  thirty-six  hours  two  men  doggedly  clung  to 
a  sick  ship  that  moved  under  a  rag  of  jury-rigged 
canvas.  They  eased  the  Wren  into  the  tremendous 
rollers,  favoring  her.  They  were  playing  against 
the  greatest  odds  that  the  gods  of  luck  ever 
offered. 

And,  from  time  to  time,  the  faint  sounds  of  a 
man's  voice,  singing  wearily,  were  flung  into  the 
boreal  gale  : 


Oh,  well  fight  and  fight 
The  livelong  night  ! 

It's  a  game  we  love  to  play,  boys! 
With  a  spanking  breeze 
Through  the  heavy  seas 

Until  the  light  of  day,  boys  ! 


II 

THE  five-masted  barkentine,  Wren,  moored  at 
Woosung.    And,  undoubtedly,  from  the  whole  of 
its  weary  bulk,  there  could  be  heard  a  happv 
tired  sigh.  F±v 

The  agent  of  the  Pacific -Oriental  Company 
came  hustling  down  from  Shanghai  on  a  dapper 
launch.  He  directed  his  boat  alongside  the 
barkentine  and  came  clambering  aboard.  The 
deck  was  empty.    He  went  below.    The  cabins, 
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the  crew  quarters,  and  the  cargo  hold,  all,  were 
places  of  [silence.  Entering  the  wheelhouse,  he 
found  three  men  asleep.  Two  of  them  he  was 
able  to  waken.  The  third  —  he  removed  the  bit 
of  sailcloth,  shuddered,  and  dropped  it  hurriedly 
again  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Trash's 
quietly  reclining  figure. 

When  the  official  reached  Stan,  the  latter  smiled 
up  at  him  for  the  briefest  of  moments  and  then 
rolled  over  into  further  stertorous  bursts  of 
slumber. 

Carrlsen,  however,  woke  with  a  start  and  re- 
mained awake.  Dragging  the  agent  on  deck,  he 
began  pouring  a  combined  explanation  and  psean 
into  his  ear.  For  ten  minutes  and  in  broken 
English,  the  Norwegian  sang  the  praises  of  Stan. 
Later  he  told  of  the  storm,  of  Stan's  illness,  of 
Hicksby's  mutiny. 

The  company  agent  in  return  gave  news  of  a 
dory  from  the  Wren  that  had  been  washed  ashore. 

" Is  dat  so?"  Carrlsen  interrupted.  "An'  I  t'ank 
no  one  can  live  in  dat  sea.  By  Gar,  only  men 
so  dam'  scared  of  ghost  as  dey  were,  would  have 
gone  out  in  open  boats.    Where' d  you  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"The  dory  was  discovered  by  some  Chinese 
fisher  folk.  A  man  in  seafaring  clothes  was  found 
in  the  bottom,  dead.  I  thought  —  in  fact  the 
whole  office  was  of  the  opinion — that  he  probably 
had  been  some  sort  of  a  deserter  from  the  Wren — 
some  one  who  had  stolen  the  small  boat  and  tried 
to  sneak  away.    I  agree  with  you  that  the  men 
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must  have  been  pretty  panicky,  for  this  storm 
has  been  about  the  worst  winter  gale  in  years. 
I've  been  worried  about  the  Wren,  —  and  if  I'd 
known  that  two  of  you  alone  were  bringing  her 
through  !  .  .  .  "  The  agent  shrugged  ex- 
pressively. 

"  Dis  man  who  was  found  in  de  small  boat  ?  " 
Carrlsen  queried.  "  He  ban  tall  dark  man  ?  Black 
hair?" 

6 6  Why,  I  don't  exactly  remember.  I  rather 
think  he  was." 

The  Norwegian  sighed.  Whether  from  relief 
that  Hicksby  had  received  a  just  reward,  or  in 
sorrow  that  he,  Carrlsen,  might  never  have  the 
opportunity  now  to  swear  out  a  warrant  against 
him  — it  was  impossible  to  tell. 

EVENING  shadows  blanked  great  patches  of  the 
harbor.  The  factory  lights  of  Pootung  glistened, 
as  the  launch  made  the  last  mile  to  the  company 
docks  on  the  Bund.  The  wind  of  the  storm,  its 
whiplash  now  harmless,  still  cracked  with  noisy 
bravado  over  the  city. 

Stan  —  having  slept  the  entire  launch  trip  up 
the  Whangpoo  —  now  yawned  and  rubbed  heavy, 
sleep-filled  eyes.  Then,  disregarding  the  agent's 
pressing  invitations,  he  bade  both  the  official  and 
Carrlsen  a  temporary  farewell.  At  the  hotel,  he 
made  himself  as  presentable  as  he  could.  He  took 
off  his  grimy  bandage  and  carefully  combed  his 
hair  over  the  ugly,  half -healed  wound. 
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A  Chinese  houseboy  met  him  at  the  door  of  his 
uncle's  home,  but  at  the  booming  sound  of  his 
voice  a  delighted  cry  echoed  from  the  interior  of 
the  dwelling.  In  a  moment  Ah  Ming  had  brushed 
the  servant  aside  and  stood  before  him  smiling, 
—  smiling.  And  he  was  looking  down  at  her 
through  an  unaccustomed  blur. 

Half  unconsciously  he  made  a  gesture  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  ;  but,  still  smiling,  she  evaded  the 
motion.  In  the  background,  now  stood  Stephen 
McTavish  and  his  wife.  They,  too,  were  smiling 
their  welcome.  Truly  it  was  a  home-coming  ! 
And  Stan,  who  knew  no  other  home  in  the  world, 
gulped  and  gulped  again. 

At  dinner  Stan  sketched  his  voyage  lightly. 
He  told  nothing  of  his  hardships,  and  he  hoped 
prayerfully  that  Ah  Ming  would  not  discover  the 
wound. 

Later  Stephen  McTavish  and  his  wife  withdrew. 
A  tactful  gesture,  Stan  thought ;  but  not  so  Ah 
Ming : 

"  Oh,  Stan-lee,  they  have  been  so  very  good  to 
me,  so  very  good  !  But  they  should  not  let  me  be 
here  alone  with  you,  this-way  !  " 

Stan  grinned.  4 4  Why  not,  dear  heart  ?  Think 
I'm  going  to  eat  you  alive  ?  You're  pretty 
enough,  and  sweet  enough  to  !  " 

Stan's  smile  was  infectious.  An  unwilling 
answer  came  to  the  lips  of  Ah  Ming.  "  No,  what 
I  mean,"  she  replied,  44  is  that  we  have  gone  all 
about  this  very-wrong.    It  is  not  good  Chinese  — 
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how  you  say  it  in  the  English  ?  —  Jcuei-chu.  In 
China,  the  girl  should  not  see  her  husband,  should 
not  talk  with  her  husband  before  —  before  he  is 
her  husband  ! " 

"  I  see,"  said  Stan.  "  It  makes  for  bad 
luck." 

Ah  Ming  shrugged.  It  was  not  easy  to  explain 
a  custom  that  had  been  thousands  of  years  in  the 
making.  Then  she  went  on  quietly:  "  Bad  luck  ? 
I  wonder.  Stan-lee,  I  wonder  if  we  should  go  on 
with  this  marriage." 

His  head  jerked  upward  sharply.  "What's  the 
matter?  You  —  you  have  found  that  you  don't 
—  love  me? " 

6  6  No,  Stan-lee,  forgive  me.  I  do  love  you. 
Even  though  it  is  not  modest  for  a  Chinese  girl  to 
tell  her  lover  so.  It  is  something  else.  You — you 
will  not  laugh  coldly  at  me — ?" 

"I  —  ?    Laugh  —  ?    No,  of  course  not." 

"  Then,  Stan-lee,  I  shall  tell  you.  I  have  had 
the  dreams  —  dreams."  She  clasped  her  hands 
together  and  laced  the  fingers  tightly.  "Always 
you  were  in  the  great,  great  danger.  And  I  did 
try  to  save  you.  Then  there  came  a  great  cloud ; 
everything  would  get  so  very  dark  before  me. 
And  the  cloud  would  cover  you,  too.  And  I 
would  think :  if  I  were  not  there,  you  would  not 
be  in  danger.  Perhaps,  the  gods  are  trying  to 
warn  us  that  this  is  wrong — " 

"Nonsense,  Ah  Ming,"  Stan  interrupted. 
"You  have  gotten  morbid  some  way.    Just  wait 
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until  we're  married ;  I'll  shoo  away  those  clouds 
in  double-quick  time." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  answered  quietly. 

"I  know  so.  But  now,  speaking  of  our  being 
married,  remember  the  promise  you  gave  me  when 
I  left  here  for  San  Francisco  the  last  time?" 

"I  can't  keep  it,  Stan-lee.  I  can't  marry  you 
to-morrow.  Day  after  to-morrow,  yes.  For,  to- 
morrow night,  I  do  want  you  to  —  again  I  have 
the  fearfuls  that  you  will  laugh  at  me?  —  oh, 
there  is  a  marriage  ceremony  among  my  people, 
that  I  want  you  to  go  through  with  for  me." 

"But  why  not  to-night,  Ah  Ming?  Then  you 
could  keep  your  word.  It's  bad  luck  —  breaking 
promises." 

She  hesitated.  "  Y-es.  Yes,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to-night.  Except  that  I  thought  you  might 
be  weary.  You  said  your  voyage  had  been  short- 
handed." 

Stan  gave  a  wry  smile.  "Well,  the  last  part 
was  a  bit  shy  as  to  seamen.  .  .  .  But,  tired 
or  no  tired,  I  want  to  hold  you  to  your  promise. 
What  is  this  custom  among  your  people  ?  " 

"It's  something  to  bring  us  good  luck  — all  the 
days  of  our  married  life." 

Stan  laughed.  "  Good  luck,  eh  ?  Well,  that's 
my  middle  name!    Now,  let's  hear  about  it!" 

"  It  is  called  the  <  Ceremony  of  the  Marriage  Can- 
dles.' I  don't  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
Shanghai  custom.  My  father  told  it  to  me  — 
before  he  died.    You  will  go  to  a  shop  on  Szechuen 
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Road, —  I  shall  give  directions  to  your  ricksha 
coolie, — and  ask  for  the  package  that  is  being 
kept  there  for  me.  It  will  be  two  large  candles. 
When  you  bring  them  back  here,  I  shall  light  the 
candles  for  you.  And  all  this  night,  you  shall 
watch  them.  You  will  not  be  angry  with  me 
that  you  lose  the  sleep  to-night?    Not  angry?" 

"I — I — why,  sure  I  won't  be  angry,"  Stan 
replied  with  a  touch  of  dismay  that  he  tried  to 
cover  with  bluster.  He  evidently  succeeded,  for 
she  continued  eagerly: 

"And  you  must  not  let  them  go  out!  Now  is 
time  of  high  wind, — the  wind  that  you  say  was 
so  good  as  to  blow  you  into  Shanghai, — and  it 
might  blow  out  the  candles.  That  would  be  very 
fcoiluck!" 

"All  right,  Ah  Ming,  I'll  watch  'em.  But  now 
let  me  run  out  and  get  the  candles,  before  the 
shopkeeper  goes  too  sound  asleep." 

A  MIST  had  settled  down  over  the  city  as  Stan 
was  trundled,  via  ricksha,  toward  the  shop.  The 
street  was  blocked  by  some  construction  work 
ordered  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council.  The 
runner  was  forced  to  detour.  As  a  result,  the 
ricksha  passed  through  a  part  of  upper  Hongkew, 
with  its  scores  of  seafaring  grogshops. 

One  bar,  more  brightly  lighted  than  the  others, 
gave  out  sounds  of  maudlin  revelry.  Stan  gazed 
toward  it  with  perfunctory  curiosity.  Standing 
at  the  door  was  a  tall,  black-browed  man.  He 
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gave  one  look  at  Stan,  then  ducked  hurriedly  into 
the  building. 

Stan  gave  a  low  whistle.  6 <  It's  Hicksby! 
Quick,  coolie,  stop  ! " 

The  padding  feet  of  the  ricksha  puller  drew  up 
swiftly;  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  were  dropped. 
Stan  jumped  to  the  ground.  When  he  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  bar  Hicksby  had  disappeared, 
apparently  swallowed  up  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  room. 

Stan  poked  about,  gazing  keenly  at  the  men 
sitting  at  rough,  bare  tables.  A  fat  barman 
smiled  ingratiatingly;  but  Stan  shook  his  head 
and  made  for  the  door. 

His  final  gaze,  before  he  departed,  rested  on 
a  man  in  unmistakable  seafaring  garb,  sprawled  all 
over  a  table.  The  man  was  small,  bald-headed, 
and  inexpressibly  frowzy;  his  eyes  were  shut. 

A  MOMENT  after  the  swinging  door  had  closed 
and  Stan  had  entered  his  ricksha,  the  barman 
dropped  a  glass  he  had  been  polishing.  He  went 
to  a  door  behind  the  bar,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
and  knocked.    Hicksby  stepped  forth.* 

The  seaman  went  directly  to  the  frowzy  man 
and  began  to  shake  him.  The  recipient  of  these 
ministrations  turned  swiftly.  "  Chuck  that !  I'm 
not  asleep,  an'  I've  not  been  asleep!" 

"You  saw  'im  then?" 

"  Saw  'im  ?  Gord,  'ow  could  I  'elp  it,  Hicksby ! 
<E's  as  'efty  as  you  are.    .    .    .    S  y,  w'y  don't 
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you  do  the  little  job  yerself  ?  You  ain't  afraid  to 
kill  yer  man,  so  w'y  are  you  backin'  down  now?" 

"See  'ere,  you  little  rat,  are  you  backin'  down? 
Well,  you  either  gets  this  McTavish,  an'  gets  'im 
right  —  or  I  gives  you  none  of  the  five  pun.  As 
for  my  bein'  afraid — ?"  Hicksby  laughed  with 
a  touch  of  bravado.  "  Course  I  ain't  afraid.  But 
I'm  so  constertooted  that  I  cawn't  bilk  a  man  in 
cold  blood,  the  w'y  you  can.  .  .  .  But  damn 
you — if  you  fails  me  —  " 

"  Aw  ri'.  I'll  get  'im,  Hicksby.  Don't  grouse, 
ol'  deah.  An'  don't  slang  me  too  much  or  I'll 
ferget  that  I  needs  the  five  pun."  The  small 
frowzy  man  hesitated  and  yawned.  "  I'm  a  lucky 
cove  at  gettin'  'em." 

"  Lucky,  eh?  Gord,  I  'opes  it!  But  so's  'e  — 
lucky !  No  one  who  wasn't  shot  full  of  luck  could 
'ave  brought  the  old  Wren  into  port,  the  way  'e 
done.    Yus,  you  got  yer  'ands  full!" 

THE  marriage  candles  made  a  sizable  bundle. 
Stan  handed  them  to  Ah  Ming  with  a  grin.  But 
she  did  not  smile  in  reply.  Her  face  was  set  in 
lines  of  unwonted  seriousness.  She  unwrapped 
the  coarse  brown  paper,  undid  the  bamboo  noose 
and  sling  which  had  held  the  candles  in  transit, 
and  placed  the  two  slender  shafts  on  the  table  in 
Stan's  room.  Placed  them  in  two,  carved  silver 
holders.  They  were  objects  of  beauty,  rare 
beauty,  those  candles,  so  gracefully,  so  intricately 
were  they  gilded  and  embossed  and  figured. 
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Stan  struck  a  match  and  handed  the  small  flame 
to  Ah  Ming.  She  bowed  her  head  slightly  three 
times,  but  so  slightly  that  Stan  hardly  realized  the 
act.    Then  she  lighted  the  candles. 

"Goodnight,  Ah  Ming,"  said  Stan  wistfully. 
He  wanted  to  kiss  her.  There  was  a  sudden  fierce 
ache  in  his  arms  for  her. 

But  if  she  realized  she  gave  no  sign,  except 
perhaps  that  her  eyes  were  gentle.  "Good  night, 
Stanlee.  Guard  the  candles  well,  for,  in  their 
flame,  lies  our  good  luck." 

And,  during  the  next  hour,  Stan  pondered  over 
that  farewell  gaze  of  Ah  Ming.  Her  eyes  were 
gentle,  yes.  There  was  love  in  their  depths,  sweet 
and  steadfast.  But  there  was  another  expression 
that  he  could  not  fathom.  It  was  almost  a  look 
of  fear,  as  if  ahead  she  could  see  some  tragedy 
that  remained  veiled  to  him. 

The  night  moved  on.  Stan  paced  the  floor  a 
while,  then  stopped.  The  wound  at  the  back  of 
his  head  began  to  throb  painfully. 

He  sat  down  and  faced  the  candles.  They 
winked  back  at  him  solemnly.  Twin  destinies! 
Burning  for  a  life  span!  He  gave  himself  up  to 
an  unusual  allegory:  one  candle,  at  the  left  and 
taller,  was  himself ;  the  other,  the  right-hand  taper, 
was  Ah  Ming. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  from  the  dying  storm 
shook  the  house.  The  flame  that  was  Ah  Ming 
flickered.  He  reached  madly  forward,  cupping 
his  hands  around  it.    A  red  tongue  of  fire  reached 
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out  and  burned  his  fingers.  He  laughed  at  the 
pain. 

Outside  flowed  the  restless  night  life  of  Shang- 
hai. A  newsboy  called  a  late  edition  of  some 
vernacular  daily.  A  chow  vender  cried  his  wares 
lonesomely  for  several  moments  and  then  was 
gone.  A  coolie  carrying  some  midnight  burden 
slung  across  his  shoulders — perhaps  wine  for  a 
Hongkew  roadhouse  —  gave  forth  a  rhythmic 
grunting  song.  Then  slowly  the  noises  dropped 
to  a  dull  hum,  as  the  city  prepared  for  sleep. 

Sleep !  Stan  seated  himself  in  a  chair  and  gazed 
at  the  two  flames.  They  blurred  and  blurred  before 
his  eyes.  With  the  exception  of  his  nap  that 
afternoon,  he  had  not  slept  for  hours  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  hadn't  closed  his  eyes  for  days.  Sleep ! 
It  was  like  a  siren  call.  Dimly  he  remembered 
hearing  of  some  medieval  punishment,  a  refinement 
of  torture  where  the  victim  is  restrained  from 
sleeping  until  he  dies  !  "  What  a  terrible  death ! " 
—  he  muttered.    The  two  tapers  were  hypnotic. 

His  head  drooped,  and  the  candle  flames  were 
slowly  blanked  from  his  weary  eyes.  The  house 
shook  as  gust  after  gust  of  wind  tore  at  the 
walls.    .    .  . 

At  dawn,  Ah  Ming  rose  and  tiptoed  to  the  door 
of  Stan's  room,  which  was  ajar.  There,  she  stifled 
a  cry  by  nervously  cramming  her  handkerchief  to 
her  lips. 

Stan  was  sitting  solemnly  in  his  chair,  head 
back,  fast  asleep.    And  the  candle  at  his  right 
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hand,  the  one  he  had  named  to  himself  «  Ah  Ming," 
had  flickered  out. 

Then  she  smiled.  It  was  a  Madonna  smile, 
tender,  forgiving,  yet  hurt,  too.  The  room  was 
chill,  almost  cryptlike.  She  swiftly  drew  off  her 
quilted  dressing  gown,  folded  it  about  his  weary, 
sagging  shoulders,  and,  still  smiling  sadly,  she 
tiptoed  back  to  her  room. 

STAN  was  shamefaced  and  woefully  apologetic 
next  morning  over  his  failure  to  remain  awake 
the  night  before.  Ah  Ming  smiled  at  first;  then, 
when  he  told  her  in  extenuation  more  of  the  hard- 
ships he  had  undergone  during  the  last  hours  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Wren,  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
And  there  was  no  questioning  her  forgiveness. 

But  the  marriage  candles  were  forgotten  in  the 
light  of  the  marriage  itself.  Ah  Ming  was  going 
up  to  dress  now.  Stan  was  not  to  see  her  again 
until  they  met  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  home 
of  the  American  Shipping  Vice  Consul.  In  Stan's 
inside  pocket  crackled  the  parchment  paper  of  the 
government's  "wedding  certificate,"  which  serves 
abroad  in  lieu  of  license.  The  vice  consul  was 
going  to  witness  the  marriage,  a  pleasant  for- 
mality, since  the  official  was  Stan's  friend. 

First  Stan's  uncle  and  aunt  departed  in  the 
McTavish  motor  car:  they  had  been  commissioned 
to  go  for  the  clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Stan  was  to  wait  until  Ah  Ming's 
motor  car  had  taken  her  away.    It  was  not  good 
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Chinese  custom  for  him  to  see  her  in  her  wedding 
clothes,  until  they  met  at  the  altar.  Stan  agreed 
with  this  rule,  since  such  a  previous  meeting 
would  be  considered  bad  luck  in  America.  Stan's 
uncle  had  told  him  that  Ah  Ming  had  been  pro- 
vided with  a  limousine  decorated  with  red,  the 
marriage  color,  and  curtained  in  from  prying 
public  gaze. 

Stan  waited  until  he  heard  the  noise  of  this 
modern  " bride's  chair"  die  away,  then  he  hurried 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  street. 

A  heavy  fog  lay  over  the  city.  The  wind  had 
dropped.  Stan  could  hardly  see  three  feet  ahead 
of  himself.  Fortunately  he  was  able  to  spy  a 
waiting  ricksha  in  the  cool,  white  smother.  He 
climbed  aboard  and  gave  the  address  of  the 
American  consulate.  As  he  rode  along,  his 
eyes  began  peering  through  the  fog,  searching  for 
the  red-decorated  motor  car.  In  that  mist  the 
limousine  would  have  to  crawl  as  slowly  as  a 
ricksha. 

*  Stan  was  very  happy.  This  was  his  wedding 
day.  He  had  brought  his  ship  in  safely,  and  now 
he  was  to  be  married  to  the  loveliest  imaginable  of 
girls.  He  felt  like  singing.  To  feel  like  singing, 
with  Stan,  always  was  to  sing. 

The  lass  I  love  is  pretty  and  dark  -r- 

"  That's  Ah  Ming ! "  He  broke  into  his  song  to 
apostrophize. 
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With  eyes  like  the  midnight  sky 
And  a  caroling  voice,  like  the  song  of  a  lark, 
Lips  soft  as  a  lover's  sigh. 

AT  the  corner,  not  two  squares  from  the  American 
consulate,  the  street  was  blocked.  Construction 
work,  ordered  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council, 
was  in  progress  there.  Stan  had  passed  by  another 
section  of  the  same  work  the  night  before.  A  red 
lantern,  shining  dimly  in  the  morning  gloom,  gave 
signal  that  the  road  was  not  passable. 

Here,  in  the  shelter  of  a  Pacific -Oriental  godown, 
a  frowzy  little  man  sat  up  and  rubbed  a  bald, 
shiny  head. 

"Blarst  me,"  he  whispered,  "but  I  thinks  as 
'ow  Hicksby  was  right.  That  is  'im:  the  singin' 
skipper."  He  broke  into  a  cackling  laugh  that 
ended  with  a  cough.  "An'  I  'ear  tell  as  whot  'e 
thinks  'is  singin'  brings  'im  luck.  Luck!  My 
eye!  Just  won't  it!"  He  was  silent  an  instant 
listening.  "Yus,  Hicksby  was  right.  He  said  'e 
thought  I'd  find  McTavish  comin'  to  the  consu- 
late jus'  about  this  mornin'  to  make  a  report  on 
'is  ship.  .  .  .  Damn!  There's  a  motor  car 
comin' !  Blarst  it !  I  couldn't  'ave  'ad  a  purtier 
chance,  with  the  fog  an'  all.  An'  then  the  —  " 
he  squinted  "it's  a  red  Chinese  limmisine." 

Stan,  too,  had  seen  the  limousine.  It  had  been 
blocked  by  that  same  construction  work  down  the 
street.  Now  it  swerved  to  avoid  hitting  his 
ricksha  and  in  the  act  stalled  hub  deep  in  a 
narrow  jditch.    With  an  exclamation  Stan  leaped 
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from  his  cart  and  ran  forward.  Another  moment 
and  he  had  tugged  the  door  of  the  motor  car  open. 
Ah  Ming  was  sitting  in  the  corner  staring  at  him 
dazedly,  jarred  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  car. 
Recognition  crept  into  her  gaze,  and  a  sharp  blush, 
followed  and  she  threw  her  hands  over  her  eyes 

"Oh,  Stan-lee,"  she  whispered,  "I  am  pho 
mien-dzoong.  You  see  me  this  way,  before  we 
are  married." 

He  gazed  down  at  her.  She  was  gowned  in  red, 
a  lovely  cardinal  flame,  jf  On  her  lap  lay  a  veil  of 
thin  red  gauze. 

66 1  was  coming  to  you  as  a  Chinese  bride,  my 
Stan-lee.  After  we  are  married  I  shall  be 
American." 

"  Of  course,  you  should  come  as  a  Chinese 
bride,"  he  answered  her  softly.  "  And  don't  you 
worry  too  much  about  my  seeing  you.  This  is 
our  lucky  day.  You  might  have  had  a  bad 
accident,  just  now,"  with  your  car.  As  it  is,  I'm 
afraid  it's  stuck  there.  So  you'd  better  climb  out 
now.  I'll  give  you  my  ricksha ;  the  curtains  are 
up,  and  no  one  will  see  you.  Come  around  to  the 
other  side;  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  get  out 
there." 

Ah  Ming  nodded.  Stan  walked  hurriedly 
around  to  the  opposite  door  of  the  limousine,  to 
the  side  facing  the  Pacific-Oriental  godown. 

From  his  shelter,  the  frowzy  man  squinted  into 
the  mists  at  the  two  dim  objects  in  the  center  of 
the  roadway.    One  was  helping  the  other  to 
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alight.  "  Cawn't  spot  'im  yet.  Where's  'is  bloody 
red  'ead  ?  Ah !  .  .  .  Yus,  that's  'im. 
Tother's  a  woman.  ..."  The  little  man 
drew  a  blue-barreled  revolver  from  his  pocket. 
Then  he  crouched  forward.  The  revolver  roared 
once,  hesitated,  and  then  roared  again. 

Some  one  shouted  through  the  fog.  The  red 
turban  of  a  Sikh  watchman  loomed  up.  Without 
waiting  to  see  the  results  of  his  fire,  the  little  man 
disappeared  at  a  slinking  run  into  the  white  wall 
of  near-impenetrable  fog. 

( 6  I'm  a  lucky  cove  !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  moved 
swiftly  along.  "I  alius  seems  to  get  'em!  Good 
thing  for  me,  too,  this  time  —  with  Hicksby  a 
promisin'  to  bilk  me  if  I  fails.  An'  'e'd  do't, 
too !    Well,  I  didn't  miss.    Yus,  I'm  alius  lucky ! " 

THE  driver  of  the  limousine,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  front  wheel  of  his  cab,  turned  a  scared 
face  toward  them.  "Master,  you  and  Missie 
b'long  all  right  —  "  Then,  what  he  saw  caused 
him  to  draw  in  his  breath  sharply.  "  Oh — oh  ! " 
he  whispered.    "  Plenty  bad  joss ! " 

After  the  first  shot, — which  had  gone  wild,  

Ah  Ming  suddenly  threw  out  her  arms.  She 
raised  herself  so  that  her  body  might  protect  her 
lover.  Stan  saw  the  ruse  and  grasped  roughly  at 
her  waist,  trying  to  force  her  back  into  the  pro- 
tection of  the  motor  car.  But  she  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  superhuman  strength.  Then,  at  the 
second  shot,  she  gave  a  low  cry  and  sank  back. 
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"My  dear—?"  Stan  whispered.  "Oh,  my 
dear —  are  you  hurt  ?  " 

She  turned  toward  him.  Her  face  seemed 
drained  of  every  drop  of  blood.  "  Oh,  Stan-lee," 
she  suddenly  cried,  "I  do  not  understand." 
Then  her  eyes  grew  large  with  some  hidden  panic. 
The  slender  form,  in  its  finery  that  was  the  color 
of  newly  stained  blood,  shuddered.  "  Stan-lee ! 
Stan-lee!  That  great-large  cloud!"  Her  voice 
was  anguished.  "  The  cloud  has  come,  and  I 
cannot  find  you.    Where  are — you —  ?  " 

"Here,  Ah  Ming,  holding  you.  ..."  And 
then  there  came  to  Stanley  McTavish  a  moment 
of  transcendent  divination.  The  mind  of  Ah 
Ming  was  carrying  back  to  the  dream-cloud  that 
she  had  seen  portentously  hovering  over  her,  and 
to  her  unavailing  attempts,  always,  in  this  dream 
to  save  him.  And,  because  of  his  divination,  he 
said  steadily:  "  The  cloud  isn't  over  me  any  more, 
Ah  Ming,  because  you  have  saved  me.  Can  you 
hear  me,  dear  one  ?    You  —  have  —  saved  —  me!" 

Her  body  relaxed.  The  wraith  of  a  smile 
touched  her  lips. 

He  laid  her  gently  across  the  seat  of  the  limou- 
sine. The  dimming  candle  flame  flickered  for  yet 
another  moment  and  then  winked  out. 

CARRLSEN  was  ushered  into  Stan's  room  at  ten 
that  night.  He  found  his  skipper  sitting,  head  in 
hands,  a  cablegram  open  on  the  table  before  him. 
Stan  did  not  look  up  as  the  Norwegian  entered. 
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"By  Gar,"  shouted  Carrlsen,  "I  look  for  you 
all  evening,  Skeeper !  I  got  good  news  for  you ! 
I  ban  vorryin'  about  dat  damn  Hicksby.  Von 
hour  after  we  get  here,  I  find  out  dat  Hicksby' s 
leetle  boat,  she  coom  t'rough  to  Shanghai !  An'  I 
see  a  man  who  see  Hicksby !  .  .  .  An'  plenty 
time  on  dat  trip  we  yust  take,  I  hear  dat  faller 
say  he  goin'  to  kill  you  when  you  get  to  Shang- 
hai !  By  Gar,  I  was  planty  vorried ! "  Carrlsen 
drew  a  deep  breath;  Stan  gave  no  sign  that 
he  was  listening.  Nothing  daunted,  the  mate 
went  on: 

"An'  now,  what  you  t'ank  ?  Hicksby  ban  go 
an'  have  halofa  fight  with  a  leetle  guy  dat  he 
hire  to  shoot  you!  Hicksby  gat  mad,  an'  he 
knife  hal'  outa  dat  leetle  faller !  But,  by  Gar,  — 
if  de  leetle  faller  don't  coom  back  and  poomp 
Hicksby  fuul  of  holes!  What  you  t'ank,  eh?" 
Carrlsen  waited  a  moment.  "Well,  what  you 
t'ank  ? " 

Stan  raised  stricken  eyes  to  the  mate.  "Think? 
Oh,  yes.  Why,  I  think  my  luck's  turned.  The 
jinx  is  smashed.  Here,  read  this."  He  handed 
the  cablegram  to  Carrlsen.    It  read : 


Company  extends  congratulations  bravery  bringing 
WREN  into  port  stop  agent  wires  ship  practically  un- 
harmed stop  local  office  department  commerce  advises 
you  have  passed  examination  master  steam  sailing 
vessels  stop  as  mark  recognition  your  services  you  will 
proceed  to  Manila  and  there  take  command  FULTON 
five  thousand  ton  steamer  stop  Carrlsen  advances  to 
master  of  the  WREN. 
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"  By  Gar !  Oh,  by  Gar,  Skeeper,  dat's  bully ! 
Dis  ban  lucky  vooage  after  all !  She  coom  out 
all  right.    Your  luck  ban  turned ! " 

"Yes,"  Stan  repeated  slowly,  "my  luck  has 
turned."  He  faced  Carrlsen  dully,  and  the  life 
seemed  drained  out  of  his  voice.  "But,  man, 
don't  you  see?  Can't  you  understand?  Itfs 
turned  —  too  late  I " 
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THE  Obi  Maru  was  scheduled  to  sail  from 
Nagasaki  at  ten  that  night.    Shortly  past 
nine  o'clock  I  lightered  aboard  and  saw  that 
my  trunks  were  stowed  away  in  that  portion  of 
the  baggage  room  reserved  for  Australia-bound 
passengers. 

I  was  armed  for  the  voyage  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  one  Sir  Reginald  Bowen,  r.  n.  g.  s. 
But,  as  the  name  had  more  or  less  of  a  forbidding 
sound,  I  made  no  haste  to  locate  him.  Instead,  I 
wandered  to  the  rail. 

The  night  was  balmy.  Flashes  from  the  lanterns 
of  moving  sampans  and  launches  momentarily 
illumined  the  dark  waters  of  the  fiordlike  harbor. 
The  lights  of  Nagasaki  gleamed  and  twinkled, 
like  hosts  of  fireflies,  on  the  high,  terraced  hills. 

Presently  there  was  a  jar  of  the  propeller,  and 
the  ship  began  to  make  headway.  From  a  distance 
across  the  water  came  a  hail  of  some  description 
in  Japanese,  followed  by  a  voice  in  English. 

"Jove!"  exclaimed  a  gray-haired  Britisher, 
who  had  appeared  at  that  moment  and  was  stand- 
ing at  my  side.  "  There's  a  white  man  out  there, 
in  a  small  boat.  I'll  — I'll  jolly  well  see  the 
captain."  He  strode  forward  and  I  followed. 
The  officer  on  the  bridge,  however,  had  discovered 
the  sampan,  and  the  ship's  engines  stopped. 
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The  Britisher  and  I  both  crowded  to  the  com- 
panion ladder.  A  man  stood  swaying  below  in 
the  bobbing  sampan,  gripping  the  straw-matted 
roof.  He  was  shouting :  "  Oh,  I  shay !  This 
dam'  outrage !  I've  engaghed  passhage  abahd 
y'r  beastly  old  boat !  How  dare  you  go  'way  to 
Austrilia  'n'  leave  me  'ere  in  Gawd-forshaken 
pl'ice  —  Nagashaki  !  I  shall  wri'  t'  y'r  ruddy 
company  abaht  this  !  I  shall  —  " 

An  interrupting  bellow  resounded  at  my  side  : 
"Dammit,  fellow,  stop  your  blether  and  get 
aboard  !  " 

The  drunken  man  appeared  to  recognize  the 
voice  of  authority,  for  he  meekly  grasped  the  lad- 
der and  staggered  up  on  deck,  assisted  by 
the  sampan  coolie.  A  grinning  Japanese  steward 
took  charge,  and  the  noisy  individual  disappeared 
within. 

It  was  the  gray-headed  Britisher  who  had 
shouted  the  command.  He  turned  apologetically 
to  me.  "  It  seems  to  be  our  luck  always  to 
have  our  bounders  making  scenes  like  this ! 
You're  American,  aren't  you  ?  You  don't  often 
have  them  fouling  up  your  landscape." 

"  Yes,  I'm  an  American,  but  I'm  sorry  I  can't 
agree  with  you.  I'm  afraid  I've  seen  some  pretty 
poor  specimens  in  Japan.  They're  all  decent 
enough  chaps,  until  Dai  Nippon  takes  them  and 
twists  them  out  of  shape." 

As  I  spoke,  I  looked  at  the  man :  English  from 
his  monocle  to  his  Oxford  broad  A.    I  pulled  the 
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letter  of  introduction  from  my  pocket.  < '  You're 
Sir  Reginald  Bo  wen  ?  " 

He  nodded,  but  received  the  communication 
with  a  stare  of  utmost  frigidity.  I  wondered 
dimly  if  I  had  bumped  into  the  typical  British 
globe-trotter  —  the  man  who  rounds  the  world 
on  a  vocabulary  of  seven  words :  "  Steward, 
have  my  bawth  ready  at  eight  !  " 

Fortunately,  my  credentials  proved  sufficiently 
weighty  for  him  to  unbend  slightly.  In  addition, 
he  had  been  the  first  to  begin  the  conversation. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  pointed  to  a  couple 
of  deck  chairs  in  a  sheltered  corner.  We  seated 
ourselves  and  he  sent  for  the  bar  boy.  A  desul- 
tory conversation  began  —  which  drifted  to  the 
topic  of  government  work.  As  I  knew  in  advance, 
Bowen  was  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  I  was 
now  en  route  to  Sydney  under  commission  as 
American  vice  consul. 

Two  o'clock  in  the  morning  found  us  still  talk- 
ing, discussing  colonial  government  —  at  least 
Bowen  discussed  it  and  I  was  well  content  to  take 
the  role  of  auditor. 

The  bar  boy  came  and  went,  through  the 
evening,  at  Bo  wen's  behest,  bringing  at  least  a 
dozen  whisky  sodas.  Sir  Reginald  accounted  for 
his  aridity  with  the  complacent  explanation  that 
he  never  took  a  drink  before  five  in  the  after- 
noon.  I  smiled  and  commented  to  myself: 
"  And  you  make  it  a  continuous  performance 
after  five." 
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Yet  he  might  have  been  drinking  tea  for  all 
the  effect  his  libations  produced  upon  him.  His 
eyes  of  clouded  gray  remained  cold  and  tired  and 
f arseeing ;  they  appeared  to  be  continually  saying, 
"  Life  —  the  world  —  holds  no  illusions  for  me, 
my  son  !  " 

The  next  morning,  Bo  wen  appeared  on  deck,  his 
pockets  bulging  with  a  dozen  pipes  and  pouches 
containing  various  mixtures  of  powerful  tobacco. 
He  ensconced  himself  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
vessel  and  invited  me  to  range  my  wicker  deck 
chair  alongside. 

The  passengers,  taking  their  constitutionals, 
accommodatingly  passed  in  review  before  us.  Be- 
tween long-drawn  inhalations  of  tobacco,  Sir 
Reginald  drew  speculative  and  entertaining  charac- 
ter vignettes  of  the  promenading  crowd,  especially 
the  missionaries.  We  had  heard  that  there  were 
many  aboard  returning  home  to  Australia  on  leave. 
They  were  not  difficult  to  distinguish. 

When  Bowen  went  below,  I  decided  to  do  a 
couple  of  turns  before  beginning  on  some  corre- 
spondence. The  wind  had  freshened  sharply.  I 
careened  around  a  corner,  bumping  into  the  man 
who  had  arrived  so  spectacularly  the  night  before. 
As  I  muttered  a  word  of  apology,  the  ship's 
bell  struck.  The  man  jumped  and  began  to 
tremble. 

"  Funny  'ow  nerves  will  'it  you,  isn't  it  ?  Fair 
funny  !  "  he  observed  plaintively. 
I  replied  that  it  was  singular. 
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"  It  m'ikes  me  thirsty,  it  does,"  he  continued 
eagerly.    "  Fair  thirsty  !    Perhaps  you're  a  bit 
thirsty,  too,  sir  ?    The  smokin'  cabin's  very  'andy 
Can  do,  sir?" 

lie  was  hopelessly  unkempt  in  appearance  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  ship's  bell  had  produced  no  over- 
whelming drought  in  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
pass  on,  with  some  excuse.  Then  I  saw  his  eyes, 
deep-set  in  a  gray-lined,  greasy  face.  They  were 
raised  pleadingly  to  mine,  and  I  stopped  short. 
They  were  such  unusual  eyes  —  small,  with  a 
sparkle  of  diamond  points  ;  yet,  unlike  diamonds, 
they  were  warm  and  seemed  to  have  the  trick  of 
pulsating,  to  radiate  an  effect  of  eager  friendliness. 

I  accepted  his  invitation  with  a  nod,  and  we 
seated  ourselves  in  the  smoke-filled  cubby-hole  of 
a  buffet  cabin.  The  bar  boy  brought  us  two 
whisky  sodas. 

"  MJ  n'ime  is  Ellery  — "  he  began,  after  taking 
a  prodigious  swallow  from  his  glass.  "Richard 
Thomas  Ellery,  of  Shanghai."  He  fished  out  a 
slightly  thumb-marked  card,  which,  in  addition 
to  his  name,  stated  his  connection  with  the  Ap- 
praisal Department  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  British 
Section.  He  pointed  with  evident  pride  to  the 
further  caption  at  the  bottom  of  the  card.  "  I'm 
manager  of  my  division,   sir.    I'm  —  Are  you 

stationed  over  'ere,  Mr. —  Mr.  ?  " 

"  Crandall,  my  name  is." 

"  Are  you  stationed  over  'ere,  Mr.  Crandall  ?  " 
"  I  was.    Now  I'm  bound  for  Australia." 
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"  Wot  ?  Wot  ?  All  the  w'y  to  Austrilia  ? 
That  is  bonza  ?  So'm  I.  I'm  goin'  'ome,  sir  ! 
First  visit  in  ten  years  !  That's  a  long  time,  isn't 
it  ?  Ten  years  !  So  you're  goin',  too,  sir  ?  'Ere, 
boy,  two  whisky  sodas  !  Wot  ?  —  No  more  for 
you,  sir  ?  All  right.  Bar  boy,  just  one  !  And 
get  it,  chop,  chop  !  " 

A  second  whisky  soda  appeared,  then  a  third. 
They  were  imbibed  eagerly.  Ellery's  hand  trem- 
bled and  his  shoulders  began  to  twitch.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  third  round,  he  leaned  back  with 
a  sigh  and  stared  moodily  through  the  window 
at  green,  troubled  waters. 

"  I'm  drinkin'  too  much,  I  know.  But  I'm 
doin'  it  to  —  to  keep  from  thinkin'  .  .  .  I 'm 
—  I'm  frightened,  fair  frightened.  I'm  — "  His 
mouth  drew  down  into  firmer  lines.  He  suddenly 
appeared  to  recollect  that  he  was  talking  with  a 
stranger. 

"  Frightened  ?  "  I  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
draw  him  out.    66  What's  worrying  you  ?  " 

"  W'y,  sir,  I'm  just  frightened  —  "  The  next 
moment  his  words  came  with  a  rush.  "  I'm  goin' 
'ome  to  be  married  !  Fact  !  She's  w'ited  for 
me  ten  years  !  She's  not  a  stunner  for  looks,  or  — 
or  I  suppose  she  wouldn't  'ave  w'ited."  Again  he 
fell  silent. 

I  was  now  ready  and  anxious  to  prompt  him. 
The  Orient  presents  many  queer  tangles  in  the 
skein  of  lif  e,  and  this  dumpy  man,  with  his  wrinkled 
clothes  and  graying  hair,  was  offering  one  of  these 
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problems.  -Why—"  I  asked,  "  why  should  you 
be  frightened  at  that  ?  " 

His  reply  was  evasive.  «  'Er  n'ime  is  #oskins 
—  Mary  #oskins."  He  conscientiously  stressed 
his  aiches  now.  " She's  w'ited  .  .  .  'Ere, 
boy!"  He  turned  to  the  steward.  "Another 
whisky  soda  !  " 

As  he  sat,  silently  gulping  his  drink,  his  face 
revealed  strong  lines.  Yet,  despite  these  indica- 
tions of  strength,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
EHery  —  as  he  had  been  quick  to  confess  — was 
frightened,  pathetically  so.  There  was  an  evident 
groping  in  his  drink-befuddled  brain  for  aid  and 
comfort. 

His  hand  shifted  to  the  card  lying  on  the  table, 
and  he  shuffled  the  bit  of  pasteboard  to  and  fro! 

"Yes,  I'm  manager,"  he  continued  at  last! 
"An'  it  took  me  nearly  ten  years  to  make  it. 
W'y,  sir,  we  'andles  thousands  of  pounds  sterling 
every  year.  It's  loans  our  gov'ment  'as  made,  an' 
the  money  comes  right  back  to  us  —  out  of  the 
customs."  The  sodden  face  lifted  a  trifle.  «  I'll 
be  circlin'  back  to  Shanghai  after  a  bit 
I've  told  'em  that  I'm  goin'  to  bring  a  wife 
.  .  ."  Fear  whipped  his  eyes  again.  « Row, 
there's  Stokes -Potter,  my  assistant  —  and  a 
blarsted  lot  of  'elp  to  me,  'e  is  !  Spends  Hs  time 
sneenn'  an'  laughin'  ..." 

As  the  endless  procession  of  whisky  sodas  con- 
tinued, Ellery  verged  upon  the  maudlin.  The  look 
of  fear,  however,  never  left  his  eyes.    He  shifted 
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the  subject  to  Japan  and  began  to  display  a  virulent 
hatred  of  the  Japanese.  I  grew  weary  of  his  bab- 
bling and  rose  to  go.  He  roused  himself  at  that 
and  threw  out  a  restraining  hand. 

"  Wit,  I  want  to  tell  you  'bout  their  gashly  mail 
system.  Would  you  —  you  mind  jush  'earin' 
that,  sir  ?  —  Before  you  go  ?  Those  Japs  losht  a 
mosh  important  letter  for  me.  An  — "  Then  his 
words  came  more  clearly.  "Miss  Hoskins  was  to 
write  me  from  Brisbane.  She  —  she  did  write 
me  !  I  know  she  did,  sir  !  I  was  to  get  that 
letter  by  this  same  Obi  Maru  w'en  it  came  north 
larst  time.  I  arsked  'er  to  write  me  an'  let  me 
know  about  —  somethin'.  You  don't  think,  sir, 
do  you,  that  the  letter    .    .    .    ?  " 

He  did  not  finish  the  question,  but  sat  looking 
at  me,  his  face  white,  and  his  shoulders  twitching 
steadily  now.  Despite  the  telltale  blear,  his  eyes 
were  sending  out  that  same  warm  but  helpless 
appeal  for  aid.  They  appeared  to  be  groping 
wearily,  seeking  the  answer  to  questions  far  too 
involved  for  his  soul  to  solve. 

I  did  not  see  Ellery  again  until  night.  Bowen 
was  beating  me  unmercifully  at  chess  in  the 
smoking  room,  when  the  man  entered. 

Sir  Reginald  looked  up  and  frowned  as  he  heard 
a  raucous  cry  arise  for  gin-and-bitters.  Ellery 
had  seated  himself  at  a  table  in  a  corner  and  had 
begun  to  consume  gin-and-bitters.  As  the  night 
progressed,  his  calls  for  drinks  became  louder  and 
more  annoying. 
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At  last,  Bowen  rose  and  walked  over  to  that 
corner  table.  "  My  good  man,"  he  began  master- 
fully, "  you  are  making  a  beastly  racket.  You  are 
acting  like  an  infernal  bounder  !  I'll  trouble  you 
to  —  in  several  ways  —  to  dry  up  !  " 

Ellery  looked  around  with  a  vacuous  smile.  "  I 
ruddy  well  cawn't  be  dryer'n  h'l  am."  He  fell 
silent,  while  Sir  Reginald  glared  through  his 
monacle. 

Suddenly  a  cold  gleam  shot  into  Ellery's  eye, 
like  a  frosty  reflection  from  that  monacle.  He 
rose  with  maudlin  dignity.  "  Are  you  addressin' 
your  remarks  to  me,  sir  ?  —  Regardin'  my  con- 
duck  ?  " 

6  6 1  most  decidedly  am!" 

"  Then,  sir,  you'll  oblige  me  —  by  keeping 
them  —  to  yourself."  Ellery  had  ceased  to 
brogue  his  words,  and  there  was  an  unexpected 
whiplash  in  his  tone.  The  little  man  had  appar- 
ently become  sober,  all  in  an  instant.  Here  was 
not  the  drunken  colonial.  Instead,  standing  very 
upright,  was  an  official  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Service.  "I  do  not  desire,  sir, —  neither  will  I 
permit,  —  criticism  of  my  conduct  !  " 

After  Bowen's  first  start  of  surprise,  he  gravely 
rubbed  his  chin  :  "  Mr.—  Mr.—  I  do  not  know 
your  name  —  but  I  believe  I  owe  you  an  apology; 
I  really  believe  I  do."  He  bowed  ever  so  slightly. 
"  If  you  will  permit  me  to  order  you  a  final  gin- 
and-bitters,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  walking  with 
you  to  the  door  of  your  cabin." 
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The  round  was  brought.  The  two  men  gravely 
touched  glasses,  and  then  Sir  Reginald  performed 
an  act  which  —  it  appeared  —  damned  him  with 
the  missionaries  on  board ;  he  escorted  the  weav- 
ing, wabbly  Ellery  to  the  latter's  cabin.  Perhaps 
the  missionaries  were  not  too  much  to  blame  for 
jumping  to  conclusions,  since  the  ship  was  laboring 
in  a  heavy  cross  swell,  and  both  men  lurched 
badly  as  they  moved. 

When  Bowen  returned,  he  said :  "  Do  you 
know,  the  little  bounder  was  a  bit  of  all  right, 
what  ?  He  showed  signs  of  what  you  Americans 
felicitously  call  a  '  regular  fellow.'  Did  you 
notice  his  eyes  ?  Dashed  unusual  eyes  !  Friend- 
ly, what  ?  " 

From  this  incident  a  curious  sort  of  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  two  men.  During  the 
next  few  days,  they  were  almost  constantly  to- 
gether. Sir  Reginald  would  talk  for  long  moments 
about  life  in  Persia  and  India  ;  and,  occasionally, 
Ellery's  eyes  would  lose  their  frightened  expres- 
sion as  he  told  of  affairs  in  China,  bouts  with  opium 
smugglers,  and  tales  of  cooperation  with  friendly 
Chinese  officials  for  whom  he  held  no  small  regard. 
With  the  usual  incuriousness  of  the  Briton,  they 
had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  things  American  ; 
thus,  as  in  my  initial  encounter  with  Bowen,  I 
was  relegated  to  the  not  unpleasant  position  of 
auditor. 

It  was  only  when  Ellery  was  alone  with  me  that 
he  spoke  of  his  own  affairs.    Apparently  he  found 
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me  sympathetic  ;  for,  piecemeal,  he  told  me  bits 
of  his  1  fe  story. 

As  the  Obi  began  to  skirt  the  edge  of  the  tropics, 
and  we  could  feel  the  first  faint  breath  of  the 
equator,  Ellery  took  to  appearing  on  deck  early 
in  the  morning,  clad  in  dressing  gown  and  pyjamas. 
He  paid  no  heed  to  the  contingent  of  feminine  mis- 
sionaries, also  driven  out  of  cabins  grown  sultry. 
I  chanced  upon  him,  thus  appareled,  a  day  out  of 
Hongkong.  He  was  sitting,  perched  in  his  deck 
chair,  his  bare  feet  free  of  slippers.  As  I  dropped 
down  beside  him,  he  pulled  a  photograph  from  the 
pocket  of  his  dressing  gown. 

<f  I  brought  this  upx to  show  you,"  he  began, 
pointing  to  the  picture.  1 
I  examined  the  bit  of  cardboard.    A  pretty  gir 

—  despite  the  terrible  posing  of  the  photographer 

—  sat  smiling  at  me.  At  her  side  was  a  lean- 
faced  young  man.  His  head  was  cocked  with  a 
swagger ;  his  whole  appearance  was  truculent, 
masterful,  likable.  His  clothes  were  countrified 
but  neat.  I  gave  the  photograph  a  closer  look  — 
it  took  a  minute  inspection  to  make  the  discovery; 
the  young  man  was  Ellery. 

He  was  watching  me,  his  eyes  like  diamond 
drills.  I  tried  to  smile,  but  I  know  I  must  have 
produced  but  the  sickliest  of  grins. 

"  Have  I  —  I  changed  much  since  then,  Mr. 
Crandall  ?  " 

"  Why  —  not  a  great  deal.  Ten  years,  I  believe 
you  said,  makes  some  difference  with  any  one." 
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He  sighed.    «  Yus,  ten  years  —  makes  —  some 
difference." 

Had  he  changed  ?  The  graying  hair,  the  heavy 
jowls,  the  pasty  complexion,  the  paunchy  body, 
the  pyjamas  badly  in  need  of  laundering  !  . 

"  That's  Miss  —  Miss  Hoskins,"  he  continued. 
"  She  isn't  very  pretty.  Or  at  least  I  showed  the 
picture  to  Stokes-Potter  —  Vs  the  assistant 
manager,  you  know.  .  .  .  Well,  Vs  a  great 
'and  for  laughin',  you  see.  .  .  .  'E  'asn't 
been  in  the  — h'East  as  long  as  I  'ave.  By  Gawd, 
it'll  —  get  'im  —  too  !  " 

I  glanced  up,  startled  at  the  harsh  bitterness  in 
the  little  man's  words.  And  the  thought  came 
to  me  :  the  East,  how  much  has  been  laid  in  blame 
at  her  feet  !  Yet  in  her  inscrutable  and  infinite 
greatness  she  hardly  knows  the  little  deeds  of 
those  who  come  to  her  shores.  They  travel  their 
predestined  course  unchecked,  for,  unlike  the 
West,  she  is  too  vast,  too  untroubled,  to  meddle 
with  the  incarnations  of  the  earthlings  who  revolve 
upon  the  wheel.  Therein  lies  her  charm  ;  therein 
rests  the  danger  to  those  who  come  from  afar 
to  woo  and  conquer. 

AT  Hongkong,  our  first  port  of  call,  we  found 
a  shining  harbor  dotted  with  the  trim  war  ves- 
sels of  England,  and  the  trampish  freighters  of 
many  seas. 

Bowen  hurried  ashore  on  the  first  lighter  in 
order  to  buy  innumerable  tins  of  tobacco.  He 
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had  come  perilously  near  running  short  of  his 
favorite  mixture  aboard  ship.  He  had  become  so 
worried,  in  fact,  that  he  had  several  times 
threatened  to  break  his  rule  and  turn  from  tobacco 
to  alcohol  before  five  o'clock. 

Ellery'  was  on  the  same  lighter  as  myself,  going 
in  a  few  moments  later.  He  left  me  as  soon  as 
the  small  boat  had  docked,  on  the  excuse  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  an  ivory  joss  for  Miss  Hoskins. 

He  became  thoroughly  intoxicated  and  had  to 
be  carried  aboard  that  night.  Apparently,  the 
grogshops  ashore  must  have  exerted  a  greater 
fascination  for  him  and  his  palate  than  did  the 
Japanese-run  bar  on  the  ship.  Yet  a  factor  that 
puzzled  me,  with  reference  to  his  running  alco- 
holically  amuck,  was  furnished  by  Bo  wen  who  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  Ellery  standing  lost  in  thought, 
and  perfectly  sober,  before  the  Crown  Colony  post 
office.  That  was  a  scant  hour  before  the  last 
tender,  which  had  carried  Ellery  to  the  ship,  was 
due  to  leave. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  commented  Sir  Regi- 
nald shaking  his  head.  "  Ellery  simply  couldn't 
have  drunk  this  way  in  the  Service.  He's  drunk 
too  much  the  past  years,  that's  self -apparent,  but 
not  this  spongy  way  he's  going  about  it, —  it  isn't 
done,  you  know.  It  must  be  that  approaching 
marriage  of  his.    Yet  that  hardly  makes  it  clear — " 

He  lapsed  abruptly  into  one  of  the  brooding 
silences  that  I  had  found  to  be  customary  with 
him.    He  turned  and  gazed  out  over  the  harbor. 
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The  sun  had  set  and  the  lights  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque city  on  the  fringe  of  Asia  shone  mistily. 

Hongkong,  viewed  from  the  vessel,  appeared  a 
veritable  abode  of  multicolored  dreams.  Up 
and  up,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  Peak  rose  dizzy 
points  of  still  flame,  swinging  above  the  yellow- 
lighted  Chinese  city  that  nestled  so  securely  at 
the  base  of  the  great  crags. 

Sir  Reginald  sighed.  "  Jove  !  How  differently 
people  take  a  thing  like  that  !  " 

I  looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"  Marriage,"  he  replied.  "  I've  never  married, 
yet  I've  always  fancied  that  it  was  a  pleasant  sort 
of  step,  what?  Why,  if  Ellery  only  knew  it, 
he's  a  dashed  —  oh,  a  dashed  lucky  beggar ! 
He'll  probably  be  quite  happy  with  his  middle- 
class  Miss  Hoskins.  ...  Or,  will  he,  now? 
Well,  at  least  he  should  be." 

Ellery  appeared,  the  next  morning,  white,  more 
than  usually  shaky,  but  apparently  unashamed. 
On  our  arrival  at  Manila,  two  days  later,  he 
again  moved  true  to  form  and  became  deliriously 
intoxicated.  I  wondered  if  he  had  spent  any 
of  his  time  ashore  in  front  of  the  American 
post  office. 

Bowen,  however,  was  too  disgruntled  over  the 
terrible  tiffin  and  dinner  provided  at  the  hotel  to 
note  Ellery's  defection  more  than  cursorily. 

"  H  your  America  is  like  Manila,"  he  muttered 
peevishly,  "  I'm  profoundly  thankful  I've  never 
gone  there  !  " 
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"  Praise  Allah,  it  isn't  !  But,  to  what  particu- 
larly are  you  referring  —  the  lizards  running 
along  the  walls  ?  " 

"  Not  solely.  I  was  thinking  of  the  moribund 
flies,  and  the  Philippine  —  I  might  say,  Philistine, 
—  waiters.    The  beggars  were  insolent  !  " 

I  laughed.  ' 6  Well,  as  to  the  last-named,  I 
don't  believe  we  differ  much  in  the  States." 
Then  I  turned  the  subject  to  Ellery  by  main  force. 
Sir  Reginald  reluctantly  stopped  his  grumbling. 
"  I  told  you  before,  I  couldn't  understand  Ellery," 
he  said  testily.  "  The  man's  afraid  —  mortally 
afraid  !  " 

"  Afraid,  yes.  He's  confessed  as  much  to  us 
both.    But,  of  what  ?  " 

"  I  —  fancy  there's  more  than  one  cause,"  he 
replied  slowly.  "  From  what  you've  said,  I  believe 
he's  afraid  she  won't  be  there  to  meet  him. ' '  Bo  wen 
hesitated  and  knit  his  heavy  brows.  "  Or  else  that 
she  won't  fancy  him.  By  the  by,  what  has  been  the 
cause  of  their  extraordinarily  long  engagement  ?  " 

"  I've  no  idea.  If  Ellery's  able  to  get  up  on 
deck  to-morrow,  I'll  ask  him.  He  may  not  tell 
me  ;  I  don't  blame  him  if  he  doesn't." 

"  I  doubt  if  his  telling  would  throw  any  light  on 
the  subject,"  Bo  wen  rejoined,  fumbling  for  his 
pipe  and  for  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  "  which  he 
had  been  reading  when  I  had  borne  down  on  him. 

ELLERY  did  appear  on  deck  the  next  morning, 
but,  by  the  time  I  had  seated  myself  alongside,  he 
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had  become  tremendously  interested  in  a  bit  of 
ship  comedy.  The  Japanese  crew  were  having 
boat  drill.  As  they  lowered  the  lifeboats,  they 
succeeded  in  tangling  themselves  and  the  dories 
into  hopeless  snarls  with  the  rigging.  A  squat, 
bristle-haired  officer  grew  excited  and  sputtery. 
But,  the  more  vituperative  he  became,  apparently, 
the  more  muddled  grew  the  crew.  He  sounded  a 
whistle,  and  they  started  all  over  again. 

At  their  second  attempt,  Ellery  drew  out  a 
ponderous  watch  and  timed  them.  The  crew 
moved  more  smoothly  and  at  last  got  the  boats 
down.  I  heard  the  snap,  as  Ellery  closed  his 
watchcase.  "  Twenty-seven  minutes  !  "  he  mut- 
tered disgustedly. 

However,  with  the  conversation  of  the  night 
before  in  my  mind,  I  began  to  talk  with  him.  My 
motive  was  not  idle  curiosity.  I  have  said  before 
that  the  eyes  of  this  little  man  had  asked  —  nay, 
demanded  —  aid  in  this  obscure  and  overwhelming 
problem  that  confronted  him.  The  desired 
information  was  pitiably  easy  to  obtain.  The 
simple  act  of  talking  things  over  must  have  been 
a  very  real  relief  to  him.  My  rather  blunt  ques- 
tion uncovered  another  wellspring  of  bitterness. 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Crandall,  I  was  tellin'  that 
same  thing  to  Stokes-Potter.  I  —  I  wishes  to 
Gawd  I'd  never  'ave  told  'im.  I  suppose  it  is 
funny,  but  /  cawn't  see  it,  somew'y.  It  was  this 
w'y  :  for  the  first  seven  years  I  was  in  China,  Miss 
Hoskins  was  nursin'  'er  father.    The  oF  boy 
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was  fair  barmy.  'E  thought  'e  was  a  dormouse. 
An'  the  ol'  nipper  up  an'  died  of  eatin'  too  much 
cheese.    Now,  sir,  is  that  so  very  funny  ?  " 

"  Well,"  I  replied  without  smiling,  "  I  suppose 
there  —  there  might  be  said  to  be  elements  of 
humor.  But  I  imagine  it  wasn't  much  of  a  joke 
for  Miss  Hoskins." 

a  Yes,  sir.  Right-o,  it  wasn't  a  bit  of  a  lark 
for  'er.  Nor  for  me.  But  that  —  that  Stokes- 
Potter  !  /  thought  'e  was  goin'  to  roll  off  'is 
chair.  'E's  alus  tryin'  to  make  game  of  me.  'E 
wouldn't  mind  it,  not  'alf,  if  I  was  never  to  come 
back  to  Shanghai.  'E's  got  lots  of  life.  They  — 
they  all  'ave,  w'en  they  first  gets  out  from  Aus- 
trilia  or  London.  An'  they  ain't  satisfied  unless 
they're  steppin'  into  the  shoes  of  the  next  man 
above  'em." 

"  But,  Ellery,  how  about  the  last  three  years 
or  so  ?  " 

"  You  mean,  with  Miss  Hoskins  an'  me  ?  That 
was  my  fault.  No,  it  wasn't, —  it  was  the  war.  I 
couldn't  get  my  leave.  They  were  always  sayin' : 
*  The  war'll  be  over  in  six  months,  and  then  you'll 
get  your  leave.'  They  wouldn't  even  let  me  off, 
w'en  I  tries  to  enlist.  Said  I  was  too  valuable  — " 
Ellery  rose  and  laughed  rather  dismally.  "  Not 
that  Stokes-Potter  thinks  as  I'm  exactly  valuable. 
.  .  .  Now,  I'm  thirsty.  Would  you  like  a 
drink,  sir  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  He  made  for  the  smoking 
room,  and  I  saw  him  no  more  that  day. 
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EACH  tropic  hour  yawned  sleepily  in  the  face 
of  the  hours  that  followed  on  that  lazy  voyage. 
The  heat  had  become  so  intense  that  several  at- 
tempts to  inaugurate  deck  sports  proved  abortive. 
Bowen  sighed  in  glad  relief .  "  How  I  detest  having 
my  morning  nap  interrupted  by  wild  infants 
careering  around  with  eggs  and  spoons." 

When  the  Obi  touched  Zamboanga,  Ellery  re- 
mained aboard  ship,  and  by  that  same  token, 
comparatively  sober. 

At  Thursday  Islands  he  went  ashore.  Here,  he 
was  seen  through  the  invariably  dangerous 
stop  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  —  by  a  tiny 
British  missionary.  She  wore  heavy  pince-nez, 
—  they  all  ran  to  thick-lensed  spectacles,  by 
the  way,  —  but,  behind  the  gold-rimmed  atroci- 
ties, her  eyes  shone  with  a  light  of  quiet 
certitude  that  was  pleasing.  She  differed  radically 
from  most  of  her  bovine  tribe,  particularly  two 
mutton-eating,  New  Zealand  amazons.  These 
women  sat  near  Ellery  in  the  dining  saloon,  and 
they  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
was  their  conception  of  the  devil  incarnate.  In 
retaliation,  he  had  savagely  nicknamed  them 
"Guzzling  Gerties." 

Back  aboard  ship,  for  the  stay  was  short,  he 
confided  to  Bowen  and  me  that  the  little  missionary 
was  "  top-hole."  "  W'y,  she's  been  through  'ell, 
over  in  Formosa.  With  the  head-hunters,  an'  all 
that.  She's  a  reg'lar  sawbones  —  a  medico  !  " 
He  marveled,  with  many  shakes  of  the  head,  that 
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a  British  missionary  could  be  anything  but  a  Dick- 
ensian  caricature  of  the  group  at  Little  Bethel. 

After  Eilery  left  us,  we  saw  him  talking  long 
and  earnestly  with  the  "  Little  Doctor,"  as  he  had 
named  her.  They  must  have  conversed  two  hours; 
then  he  left  the  deck  and  staggered,  white-faced, 
into  the  smoking  room.  Bowen  and  I  were 
struggling  through  an  interminable  game  of 
chess  there.  We  looked  up  and  saw  that  he 
was  completely  unstrung.  He  jabbed  viciously 
at  the  bell.  "  Whisky  soda  !  "  he  mouthed 
hoarsely.  ' 6  Whisky  soda  !  And,  boy,  get  it 
damned  chop-chop  !  " 

Sir  Reginald  pushed  back  the  chessboard  and 
rose.  "  What's  the  matter,  old  chap  ?  "  he 
asked  gently. 

"  W'y,  she's  from  Brisbane,  the  Little  Doctor 
is, —  she's  from  Brisbane.  She  'asn't  been  there 
for  a  long  time,  but  she  —  she  gets  letters.  She 
knows  my  —  Miss  Hoskins."  Eilery  was  twisting 
interlaced  fingers.  "She  doesn't  —  think  Miss 
Hoskins  'as  been  in  Brisbane  since  Christmas  ! 
Christmas  that  was  eight  months  ago  —  an' — an' 
Christmas  was  the  last  time  /  'eard  from  Miss 
Hoskins.  It  was  the  last  —  Dammit,  bar  boy, 
where  is  my  whisky  soda  ?  "  His  voice  rose 
to  a  roar.    "  6  Whisky  soda,'  I  said  !  " 

Eilery  curtly  turned  his  back  upon  Bowen  and 
dropped  his  head  on  his  arm.  Sir  Reginald 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  worried  frown  and 
walked  slowly  back  to  our  table. 
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From  that  evening,  Ellery  sat  alone  and  brooded 
and  drank.  There  were  no  more  desultory  deck 
conversations,  for  he  shunned  us.  His  eyes  com- 
pletely lost  their  luster  of  inclusive  friendliness. 
They  became,  in  truth,  cold,  diamond  points.  Yet, 
at  rare  moments,  they  would  soften  to  an  expres- 
sion of  hurt  anguish.  At  such  times,  they  were 
like  the  eyes  of  a  child  who  has  been  inexplicably 
wronged,  and  who  cannot  comprehend  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  it  all. 

"  He's  drinking  a  tremendous  lot,  and  I,  for  one, 
don't  fancy  the  idea,"  Bowen  said,  drawing  down 
his  heavy  eyebrows.  "  Ellery  is  too  methodical 
with  it.  Eight  now,  I'd  rather  see  him  get  a  bit 
tight,  you  know— relieve  the  tension.  This  slow, 
silent  sort  of  drinking  —  well,  I've  run  across  it  in 
India,  and  it  means  nothing  good.  Dashed  funny, 
but  I've  grown  to  like  the  queer,  little  duffer— like 
him  exceedingly  !  There's  lots  of  strength  in  the 
man,  for  all  that  he's  letting  himself  go  to  pieces. 
And,  by  the  gods,  he's  never  played  the  hypocrite  !  " 
Bowen,  I  knew,  was  referring  to  some  of  the  male 
members  of  the  missionary  clan  aboard,  whom  he 
disliked  as  heartily  as  did  Ellery. 

Bowen  was  silent  for  several  moments,  as  he 
thoughtfully  puffed  away  at  his  sixth  pipe,  a 
calabash.  Then,  abruptly  he  posed  a  question  : 
"  Crandall,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  power 
of  pride  —  the  tremendous  power  of  it  ?  " 

"  With  Ellery  ?    Pride  ?    From  his  appearance, 
I  wouldn't  say  he  —  " 
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"  You  don't  understand  me,  man.  I'm  talking 
about  the  pride  of  caste.  He's  in  government 
work.  It's  one  of  the  biggest  factors  there.  The 
individual  below  you  is  always  grousing  and  trying 
for  your  position  ;  trying  to  discredit  you  — " 

"  Stokes-Potter  !  "  I  interjected. 

"  Exactly !  Stokes-Potter !  Pride  and  ridicule ! 
Can't  you  imagine  that  the  bounder  could  and 
would  make  life  a  misery  for  Ellery  if  he  went 
back  —  if  he  had  to  go  back  to  Shanghai,  say, 
without  her  ?  " 

At  Townsville,  our  first  Australian  stop,  the 
steamer  remained  a  scant  three  hours  in  port, 
although  the  schedule  read  twenty-four.  How- 
ever, no  cargo  could  be  moved,  on  account  of  one 
of  Australia's  perennial  dock  workers'  strikes. 

I  went  ashore  to  stretch  my  legs.  As  I  walked 
up  the  hot,  dusty  street  with  its  plethora  of  public 
houses,  I  espied  Ellery  dodging  furtively  out  of  a 
gunsmith's  shop.  He  gave  no  sign  that  he  saw 
me,  although  he  must  have  done  so.  Instead,  he 
scuttled  away  and  dived  into  the  first  pub  he 
came  to.  I  followed  and  found  him  conversing 
with  pretended  animation,  his  vis-a-vis  a  blowsy, 
metallic-voiced  barmaid.  He  was  drinking 
straight  whisky.  I  stuck  by  him  and  was  able  to 
get  him  back  on  board  before  the  ship  weighed 
anchor.  He  was  in  a  sullen  humor,  but  could 
walk  steadily  enough. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  I  hunted  up  Bowen  and  told 
him  of  my  discovery.    "  But,  good  heavens,  man," 
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I  concluded,  "  you  don't  think  that  Ellery  is  plan- 
ning to  — to  shoot  himself  ?  " 

Sir  Reginald  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  I 
don't  know.  It  looks  a  bit  nasty,  doesn't  it  ? 
Jolly  weird !  .  .  .  Well,  if  he  is  contemplating 
something  like  that  I  —  oh,  it  sounds  beastly 
silly  —  but  I  have  a  way  of  stopping  him.  My 
method,  I  mean,  is  a  bit  silly.  .  .  ."  He  fell 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  his  eyes  shot  squarely 
into  mine  and  he  must  have  noted  my  growing 
worriment.  "Now,  see  here,  don't  you  get  hipped 
over  this,  my  boy.  I'm  sure  things  will  come  out 
all  right." 

Bowen's  words  held  a  certain  measure  of  confi- 
dence, yet  I  did  worry.  I  thought  of  futile  plan 
after  plan  to  save  Ellery  from  himself,  only  to 
discard  them,  each  in  equally  futile  exasperation. 
There  remained  but  to  trust  Sir  Reginald. 

CONFUSION  reigned  on  board  ship  the  next 
night :  farewell  6 6  chin-chins,"  packing  of  trunks, 
a  "  Sayonara  "  dance,  and  a  prayer  meeting  among 
the  missionaries  —  for  most  of  them  were  leaving 
the  ship  at  Brisbane  the   following  morning. 

The  steamer  was  plowing  rhythmically  along, 
now  far  inside  the  Great  Barrier  Reef.  The 
Southern  Cross  gleamed  its  message  of  antipodal 
welcome,  and  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  cool,  after 
the  stagnant  heat  of  the  equator. 

Bowen  and  I  were  sitting  on  deck,  attempting 
to  ignore  the  excited  eddies  of  passengers.  He 
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knocked  the  dottle  from  one  of  the  many  pipes  he 
had  been  smoking  in  nervous  succession. 

6 '  Do  you  know,"  he  began,  "  I  really  wonder 
if  —  if  it  isn't  a  mistake  to  —  well,  to  try  to  stop 
Ellery.  It's  a  chancey  thing  attempting  to  grapple 
with  Destiny  —  another's  Destiny." 

He  turned  and  watched,  for  a  moment,  the  great 
patches  of  phosphorus  that  were  changing  an 
oily  dark  sea  into  broad  sheets  of  beaten  silver. 
I  waited  in  silence,  and  he  went  on:  "  But  I 
suppose  I  had  better  risk  it.  Bring  Ellery  out 
here,  will  you,  Crandall  ?  " 

I  entered  the  smoking  room  and  found  the 
little  man  there  consuming  his  heaven-knows- 
how-many  gin-and-bitters.  He  was  turning  his 
gaze  monotonously  from  his  glass  to  the 
floor  and  back  again  to  his  glass.  His  shoddy 
clothes  were  a  mass  of  wrinkles.  The  coat  was 
plentifully  stained  with  grease.  His  thinning 
locks  of  gray  hair  looked  as  if  they  had  never 
known  the  ministrations  of  brush  and  comb. 
The  all  but  hopeless  sag  to  his  shoulders,  as 
he  drooped  there  in  his  chair,  gave  his  figure  a 
tremendous  pathos. 

I  choked  back  an  almost  overwhelming  desire  to 
tell  him,  then  and  there,  that  I  was  his  friend, 
to  force  into  his  consciousness  the  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  help  him.  Yet  I  realized  the  futility  of 
words  ;  he  would  have  only  gone  on  quietly  with 
his  ceaseless  drinking.  Aid,  if  it  were  to  come, 
must  emerge  from  Bowen. 
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"  Ellery,  old  chap,"  I  began,  touching  him  on 
the  arm,  e<  Bo  wen  would  like  to  see  you  on  deck." 

"  Don'  wan'  shee  'im,"  he  replied  thickly. 
"Wan'  be  'lone  'n'  drink  zhin-an' -bitters." 

"  Oh,  come  now  !  Sir  Reginald's  a  mighty 
good  scout.  Just  as  a  favor  to  him  !  —  We 
younger  men,  you  know  ?  " 

"  But,  Crandall,  I  don'  wan'  any  chin-chins  to- 
ni'.  I'm  —  well,  I'm  not  in  mood  f'r  it.  .  .  . 
Oh,  aw  ri' —  ver'  well, —  since  you  inshist." 

After  some  maneuvering  I  got  him  outside.  The 
cooling  wind  seemed  to  clear  his  brain  somewhat, 
and  he  walked  almost  steadily  to  Bowen's  chair. 

Sir  Reginald  turned  and  looked  quietly  at 
Ellery  for  a  long  moment.  The  latter  straightened 
defiantly. 

"  Mr.  Ellery," —  Bowen's  voice  had  a  command- 
ing, sonorous  ring, — "  I  want  you  to  bear  with  me 
and  listen  to  an  experience  I  have  to  tell." 

"  W'y,  I  — .    Aw  ri',  go  ahead." 

Sir  Reginald  tamped  a  fresh  cartridge  of  tobacco 
in  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  began  without  further 
preliminary.  44  A  —  friend  of  mine,  Ellery,  once 
got  himself  into  a  very  messy  financial  difficulty. 
He  couldn't  see  his  way  out.  He  decided,  there- 
fore, to  end  things  —  by  the  coward's  route.  He 
—  well,  he  told  me  his  intention.  ...  In 
the  morning,  he  would  blow  his  brains  out.  As  a 
favor  to  —  to  me,  he  decided  to  wait  until  morn- 
ing. You  see  it  was  night,  when  he  came  to  his 
decision.    He  slept  well  that  night.    He  had  been 
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suffering  from  insomnia,  and  a  decision,  —  even 
this  grim  one, —  after  hours  of  fighting,  gave  him 
the  troubled  surcease  of  fitful  sleep.  He  dreamed. 
This  was  his  dream.    Listen  closely,  Ellery." 

Bowen  paused,  and,  in  the  dim  light,  Ellery 
stood  looking  down  at  him,  blear-eyed  but  curi- 
ously attentive. 

"My  —  friend,"  Sir  Reginald  continued, 
"dreamed  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand  and  was 
kneeling  before  the  Godhead.  As  he  raised  himself 
from  his  knees  and  stood  for  judgment,  an  awful 
voice,  like  the  rolling  of  great  thunder,  spoke  these 
words  :  "  Why  did  you  come  here  ?  Who  sent 
for  you  ?    I  DID  NOT  !  " 

Bowen  looked  off  at  the  silver  sheen  of  the  waves 
and  added  softly,  gently:  "  Need  I  repeat  more  of 
the  dream,  Ellery  ?  I  —  my  friend  is  alive, 
to-day."  Then,  suddenly,  his  voice  lifted  in  a 
sharp  note  of  command,  "  Give  me  that  gun  you 
bought,  Ellery  !  " 

The  slurring  note  had  been  illuminating  to 
me.  The  "  friend "  had  been  Bowen,  himself. 
Only  for  a  bare  instant  did  my  mind  occupy 
itself  with  this.  Ellery's  lips  were  twitching. 
I  stood  watching  the  conflict  of  wills.  After  a 
long  moment,  he  drew  forth  a  snub-nosed 
revolver  and  fumblingly  handed  it  over  to  Sir 
Reginald. 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  do  as  my  friend  did : 
think  this  thing  over  to-night ! "  Bo  wen's  voice 
was  firmly  insistent. 
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Ellery  remained  silent  an  instant,  then  gave  a 
short  laugh,  a  sinister  and  ugly  sound.  "To- 
night ?  W'y,  yes,  I'll  think  it  over,  to-night." 
He  turned  and  walked  down  the  deck  to  the  stairs 
leading  below. 

I  looked  at  Bowen  and  laughed,  in  reaction 
from  the  tension.  "You've  won!  Your  story 
turned  the  trick  !  " 

Sir  Reginald  was  gazing  at  me  queerly,  then  his 
eyes  turned  toward  the  stairs  down  which  Ellery 
had  disappeared.  "  So  you  think  I've  won  ? 
There's  been  cause  to  tell  that  story  three  times 
in  my  life,  and,  each  occasion,  it  succeeded.  But 
now  ?  No,  I  don't  think  .  .  .  To-morrow 
—  yes,  to-morrow  will  tell." 

WITH  the  morrow,  the  church  spires  of  a  village 
that  seemed  transplanted  in  its  entirety  from  the 
English  cathedral  region,  appeared  on  the  deep- 
blue  Australian  skyline.  We  were  in  the  outer 
reaches  of  Brisbane  harbor. 

Ellery  I  found  standing  scanning  the  shore. 
A  pair  of  binoculars  were  in  his  hands.  He  had 
donned  new  clothes,  in  passable  press  except  for 
the  marks  where  they  had  been  folded  in  a  trunk. 
His  linen  was  clean,  and  his  hair  had  been  combed. 
He  looked  —  well,  I  should  have  said,  a  year 
younger. 

When  we  neared  the  wharf,  he  tried  to  focus 
his  glasses.  But  his  fingers  were  trembling  and 
he  mutely  handed  the  binoculars  over  to  me.  I 
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made  a  muddle  of  it,  for  I  was  excited  also.  He 
cursed  me  under  his  breath,  apologized,  and  asked 
me  to  try  again. 

The  Obi  was  getting  in  a  day  early,  running  on 
some  elastic  Japanese  schedule,  probably  due  to  the 
shortened  stay  in  Townsville.  As  a  result,  hardly 
a  score  of  people  had  come  down  to  meet  the  boat. 

Suddenly  Ellery,  sweeping  his  glasses  over  the 
small  group  on  the  dock,  gave  a  queer  groan;  it 
was  more  like  a  grunt.  "  She's  —  she's  not  'ere 
to  meet  me,"  he  whispered.  Then  his  voice 
dropped  to  a  mumble  of  continually  repeated 
phrases :  "  An'  she  promised  she'd  be  'ere !  What' 11 
they  say  in  Shanghai?  W'y,  she  promised! 
What' 11  they  say  —  I  knew  it  though  !  —  Ten 
years !    .    .    .    She  promised !  " 

I  grasped  his  arm.  "  Steady,  Ellery !  The 
boat's  early  !    We're  a  day  ahead  of  schedule  —  " 

He  shook  off  my  hand.  His  face  was  expres- 
sionless. I  am  sure  that  he  did  not  hear  me,  or, 
at  least,  that  he  did  not  comprehend.  He  turned 
with  an  abrupt  gesture  and  walked  rapidly  away. 
In  another  instant  he  was  lost  in  the  press  of 
people  crowding  into  the  social  hall  for  passport 
inspection. 

I  made  an  uncertain  move  to  follow  him,  but, 
at  that  moment,  I  heard  my  name  called  by  the 
chief  steward  at  the  door  of  the  saloon.  A  Brit- 
ish officer,  detailed  to  meet  me,  honored  my 
consular  passport  with  a  speedy  vise  for  landing, 
if  I  so  desired. 
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As  I  came  out  on  deck,  I  heard  a  cry,  then  the 
chilling  call,  "  Man  overboard  !  " 

Bo  wen  came  running  along  the  deck.  He  mo- 
tioned to  the  opposite  rail  and  together  we  crossed 
the  ship.  The  Japanese  crew  were  lowering  a 
lifeboat,  with  that  same  maddening  slowness  I 
had  seen  in  their  practice.  Under  the  excited 
commands  of  a  petty  officer,  the  seamen  were 
attempting  to  hurry,  but  a  block  became  jammed, 
and  the  boat  swayed  on  the  verge  of  capsizing. 

"I  saw  him  do  it,"  a  voice  declared  flatly. 
The  Little  Doctor  was  standing  looking  over  the 
rail.  "I  was  too  far  away  to  stop  him.  I  saw 
him  go." 

The  jerky  efforts  of  the  crew  were  useless.  All 
that  met  our  eyes  was  a  swirl  of  eddying  water, 
thirty  feet  or  so  from  the  ship  — that,  and  a  light, 
drifting  spume  of  air  bubbles.  Ellery  had  cut 
himself  irrevocably  loose  from  the  hopeless  an- 
chorage he  knew  as  life  ! 

Bowen  shook  his  head,  without  speaking,  and 
turned  back  to  the  shoreward  side.  The  Little 
Doctor  and  I  followed.  A  moment  later,  I  caught 
sight  of  a  young  woman  who  tripped  hurriedly 
down  the  stone-flagged  steps  from  the  street 
to  the  dock.    She  was  smiling. 

Memory  stirred  within  me.  The  face  was 
vaguely  familiar,  yet  equally  I  was  certain  that 
I  had  never  seen  her  before. 

She  came  near  the  knot  of  people  chattering  of 
the  catastrophe  that  had  taken  place,  news  of  which 
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had  been  shouted  from  the  steamer  deck.  She  was 
engulfed  a  moment,  then  she  reappeared.  Her 
face  had  grown  chalk- white,  and  her  hands  clasped 
and  unclasped.  Beside  me,  the  Little  Doctor 
sighed  but  did  not  speak. 

"I  must  come  aboard!"  called  the  woman  on 
the  dock.  "Please,  please,  won't  somebody  lower 
the  gangplank  ?    Oh,  please  ?  " 

Suddenly  Bowen  detached  himself  from  the 
rail.  He  went  lumbering  to  the  group  of  sailors 
headed  by  an  officer,  who  were  standing  ready  to 
run  out  the  plank  as  soon  as  inspection  was  com- 
pleted. I  don't  know  what  Bowen  said  to  them, 
but  the  officer  nodded  and  gave  the  necessary 
command. 

A  moment  later,  the  girl  stumbled  on  deck  and 
into  the  protecting  arms  of  the  Little  Doctor. 

"It's  not  —  it's  not  true  —  what  they  say? 
Dick  Ellery  — ?  " 

The  missionary  woman  gave  a  dry,  inarticulate 
sound,  and  the  girl  began  to  babble  :  "  Dick  — 
Dick  Ellery!  Why  didn't  I  know  the  boat 
would  get  here  so  early  ?  I  came  as  soon  as 
I  heard  !  Why  didn't  they  tell  me  ?  I  wrote 
Dick  I'd  meet  him  !  I  gave  the  letter  to  the 
purser  —  when  the  boat  went  north  last  time  ! 
Oh,  I  wrote  !  " 

The  missionary  led  her  to  me,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  my  friendship  for  Ellery. 

"  Miss  Hoskins,  isn't  it  ?  "  I  asked,  trying  to 
rack  my  brain  for  words  to  soften  the  grim  and 
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none  too  intelligible  story.  Then  I  told  her  what 
I  knew :  of  the  letter  that  had  never  been  received, 
and  with  more  surety  of  Ellery,  as  I  had  known 
him. 

As  I  spoke,  her  eyes  began  to  mirror  for  me, 
unmistakably,  the  same  expression  of  hopeless, 
puzzled  searching  that  I  had  seen  so  many 
times  in  Ellery's.  It  was  as  if  the  soul  of 
the  little  man  looked  out  upon  me,  through 
her  eyes.  Looked  and  still  was  questioning 
—  questioning. 

IT  was  a  strangely  quiet  ship  that  nosed  its 
way,  that  afternoon,  into  the  open  sea,  bound  for 
Sydney.  The  pall  of  the  morning's  events  hung 
darkly  over  the  deck. 

"  I  really  think  I  shall  have  to  break  my  five- 
o'clock  rule,"  Bowen  began  plaintively.  "  All 
this  —  ah  —  blithering  excitement,  you  know 
.  .  .  "  The  drink  was  brought  to  his  deck  chair, 
and  he  sipped  reflectively,  but  not  at  all  sadly, 
at  his  concoction. 

"  You  aren't  taking  this  very  seriously,"  I 
said,  and  my  voice  was  a  trifle  sharp.  I  was  ill 
pleased  with  his  cold-blooded  attitude. 

"  My  son,"  he  replied,  with  that  sonorous  ring 
to  his  voice  that  I  had  grown  to  distinguish  when 
he  spoke  in  deepest  seriousness,  ' '  I  call  it  a  happy 
solution  !    Dashed  happy  !  — " 

I  jumped  from  my  chair,  but  Bowen  half  rose, 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  forced  me  back. 
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"  Now  —  now  —  don't  go  off  half-cocked  !  Let 
me  explain  myself ;  although  if  you  weren't  so 
blind  I  wouldn't  need  to  do  it.  That  Miss  Hoskins 
was  a  sweet-faced  Australian  woman.  And, 
Ellery's  word  to  the  contrary,  rather  pretty,  what  ? 
She  didn't  look  a  day  over  thirty-five  ;  and  she 
probably  isn't." 

He  paused  and,  as  I  did  not  interrupt,  went  on, 
with  a  tone  of  increasing  conviction :  e<  Now, 
whom  was  she  coming  down  to  meet  ?  A  keen, 
young  Australian  —  " 

"  I  know ;  he  showed  me  a  picture ;  he  was  keen- 
looking  —  then  !  " 

"  Exactly  !  Exactly,  Crandall  !  And  she'd 
have  discovered  the  Ellery  we  knew  —  after  ten 
years  of  too  much  whisky  and  too  much  Stokes- 
Potter  !  Why,  man,  man,  where's  your  sense  of 
perspective  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same,"  I  answered  him  doggedly, 
"  I  liked  Ellery." 

"  Why,  God  bless  us,  so  did  I  !  That's  why 
I'm  glad  for  him  —  jolly  glad  !  But,  we'll  never 
know  precisely  what  his  motives  were." 

"  Ellery's  last  words,  that  I  remember,  were  : 
*  What'll  they  say  in  Shanghai  ?  '  " 

Bowen  faced  around  abruptly  and  gave  a  keen 
glance.  "  Yes,"  he  said  musingly,  "  that  govern- 
ment office,  and  that  despicable  bounder  there, 
waiting  —  waiting  to  laugh — "  Sir  Reginald 
lapsed  into  silence  and  puffed  steadily  at  an  Ital- 
ian-brier pipe.    Then  he  rose  and  walked  to  the 
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smoking-room  door  a  few  steps  away.  "  Ah,  well, 
it  doesn't  matter  now  'what  they'll  say  in  Shang- 
hai.' "  And,  with  a  change  to  the  quick-march 
tempo,  he  added,  "  How  about  another  Scotch- 
and-soda,  and  a  final  round  of  chess  ?  What  ? 
What  ?  " 
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I.    The  Marriage  of  Ah  Fong 

1 COULD  hear  Tessa's  voice  snapping  over  the 
wire  in  a  staccato  fashion.  The  telephone,  at 
best,  is  a  coy,  uncertain  instrument,  but  in 
China  it  is  capable  of  astonishing  capers. 
Talking  by  jerks  is  not  Tessa's  usual  mode  of 
speech,  but  the  Shanghai  phone  takes  weird 
liberties  with  the  human  voice,  sometimes  low- 
ering it  to  a  whisper,  sometimes  enlarging  it  to 
an  astounding  screech,  and  nearly  always  cutting 
out  a  third  of  the  words. 

"  Wedding  !  "  jerked  Tessa.  "  Sister  of  one  of 
my  students  .  .  .  name  of  Ah  Fong  .  .  . 
row  afternoon.    ...    Do  you  want  to  GO  !  " 

The  last  three  words  did  not  show  any  sudden 
stress  of  emotion  ;  the  telephone  was  only  display- 
ing its  vagaries  by  increasing  the  tone  to  a  roar. 
"  Of  course,"  I  answered. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  A  brief  pause.  "  You  say 
you're  hoarse  ?  " 

"  I  said,  < Of  course.'  " 

"  All  right ;  come  for  me  at  five  .  .  .  Bub- 
bling Well  Road  .  .  .  "  now  came  an  attenu- 
ated whisper,  as  gentle  as  a  May  zephyr. 

The  next  day,  as  Tessa  and  I  walked  through 
the  purlieus  of  Jessfield  Park  to  our  destination, 
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she  told  me  of  the  Chinese  maiden.  Ah  Fong  had, 
it  seems,  been  engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Zung  these 
many  years.  Now,  as  a  consummation  of  her  long 
betrothal,  she  was  to  be  accorded  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  marrying  — Mr.  Zung's  ghost  !  The 
delay  had  been  too  long,  for  Mr.  Zung  had  become 
totally  defunct.  His  death  had  occurred  in  Hong- 
kong, —  of  smallpox,  —  and  even  his  bones  might 
not  be  moved,  owing  to  the  ruling  of  a  hard-hearted 
British  health  officer.  All  of  this  was  rather  a  pity, 
my  friend  commented,  speaking  not  of  Mr.  Zung 
but  of  Ah  Fong  —  for  she  had  never  seen  her  now- 
phantom  bridegroom  in  the  life. 

Whatever  Ah  Fong  might  have  thought  of  the 
proceedings,  Tessa  concluded,  it  must  have  seemed 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  marriage  for  the 
relatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  The 
parents  of  the  girl  were  aged  and  feeble.  The 
honorable  father  and  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Zung 
were  wealthy  and  influential,  but  not  above 
desiring  to  gain  possession  of  such  money  as  Ah 
Fong  held  in  her  own  right  —  reputed  to  be  some 
twenty  thousand  taels. 

As  we  reached  the  house,  the  ceremony  was  be- 
ginning. Ah  Fong,  not  more  than  four  feet  ten 
in  height,  dressed  in  bridal  raiment,  seemed  like 
a  child  garbed  for  a  "  grown-up  "  party.  Her 
coat  was  a  delicate  rose-pink,  woven  and  brocaded 
with  flower  sprays.  Her  long  robe  of  deeper  rose, 
shading  into  crimson,  held  the  witchery  of  still 
more  exotic  flower  design.    Her  veil  and  blue- 
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tinted  glasses  had  been  removed,  since  these 
gentle  disguises  to  hide  the  blushing  face  of  the 
bride  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  her  future 
lord  —  would  here  have  been  a  travesty. 

We  maneuvered  our  way  through  the  placid 
throng  to  a  spot  where  we  could  gain  a  view  of 
Ah  Fong's  face.  She  was  bowing  docilely  before 
an  ebony  slab.  Tiny  bells  attached  to  her  skirt 
by  ribbons  made  a  tinkling  sound.  In  answer 
to  her  movement,  an  attendant  stepped  forward 
and  inclined  the  wooden  tablet  toward  her.  She 
touched  her  forehead  humbly  to  the  floor; 
the  tablet  was  obligingly  dipped  to  the  same 
position.  Genuflections  by  Ah  Fong  ;  ditto  by 
the  slab  !  That  bit  of  wood  with  its  ideographs 
carved  and  gilded  down  its  surface,  represented 
Mr.  Zung.  The  marriage,  as  performed,  was 
binding. 

That  night  there  would  be  feasting,  merriment, 
and  rejoicing.  Many  sharks'  fins  would  be  con- 
sumed, bird's  nest  soup  from  Java  would  be  supped, 
and  hot  Chinese  wines,  stinging  and  potent,  would 
be  imbibed.  The  prescribed  number  of  days  later, 
Ah  Fong  would  doff  her  robes  of  wife  and  don  the 
white  weeds  of  a  widow.  She  would  be  expected 
to  mourn  and  mourn  audibly  the  death  of  her 
husband,  since  the  future  held  for  her  —  dutiful 
widowhood.  Perhaps  if  she  were  very  circum- 
spect, the  Zung  family  might  erect  a  marble  p'ai- 
lou  in  her  memory  when  at  last  she  closed  her  eyes 
in  eternal  slumber.    .    .    .    Yet  she  was  denied 
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the  solace  and  attendant  power  vouchsafed  the 
woman  of  China,  motherhood  of  a  man  child.  In 
exchange  for  the  problematical  p'ai-lou,  she  must 
obey  the  slightest  whim  and  fancy  of  that  powerful 
being,  the  mother  of  the  late  Mr.  Zung. 

I  saw  the  face  of  Ah  Fong,  as  she  left  the  room 
where  the  ceremony  had  been  performed.  The 
expression  was  set  and  lifeless,  but  the  eyes  were 
burning.  For  the  briefest  of  moments  they 
stared  at  me  —  pitiably,  beseechingly,  the  epitome 
of  hopeless  and  tragic  pathos.    .    .  . 

About  a  week  later,  Tessa  called  me  again  on 
that  instrument  of  prima  donna  temperamentalism 
that  passes  for  a  telephone  in  Shanghai.  As  usual, 
her  voice  came  haltingly,  with  gaps  between  words : 
"  Ah  Fong  .  .  .  Marriage  .  .  .  terrible. 
Fell  from  pagoda  .  .  .  Lung  Hua.  .  .  . 
What?  .  .  .  Accident?  How  should  /  know ! 
.   .    .   Suicide  ?    Yes,  that's  my  opinion  .   .  ." 

II.    Mr.  Tom,  Jade  Plunger 

WHAT  the  diamond  is  to  the  American,  jade 
is  to  the  Chinese.  With  us,  the  diamond  has 
become  more  than  an  ornament:  it  is  hard  capital 
—  like  a  cash  account  at  the  bank  —  capable  of 
being  turned  into  money  at  any  time.  In  the 
last  few  years,  diamonds  have  tripled,  even  quad- 
rupled in  value,  acquiring  a  speculative  as  well 
as  an  investment  value.  In  China,  jade  has  taken 
much  the  same  course.    So  eager  has  been  the 
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collection  of  jade  throughout  the  Celestial  Repub- 
lic, that  this  beautiful  green  stone  is  selling  there 
on  a  constantly  rising  market. 

This  brief  dissertation  on  Eastern  and  Western 
gem  markets  must  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Tom,  jade  plunger. 

Mr.  Tom  labored  for  seven  hours  a  day  at  the 
American  consulate,  earning  the  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  a  hundred  taels  a  month.  He  was 
hard-working  and  religious.  In  proof  of  this  he 
continuously  solicited  us  for  more  work  to  do 
and  for  contributions  to  the  Chinese  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  was  a  whirlwind  of  energy.  He  read  books  on 
efficiency  training,  character  training,  memory 
training,  will  power  training,  and  he  staggered 
under  the  burden  of  half  a  dozen  courses  in  a  cor- 
respondence school. 

One  day,  he  came  to  my  desk  and  began  to 
question  me  :  «  Your  great  Rockeflo,  how  did 
he  amass  so  big  fortune  ?  " 

I  had  only  a  hazy  idea  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  accreting  his 
fortune.  However,  Mr.  Tom  was  gazing  at  me 
so  hopefully,  so  trustfully,  that,  difficult  as  it 
might  prove,  I  must  not  disappoint  him.  Strik- 
ing straight  into  a  tangent,  I  told  him  what  I  knew 
of  the  development  of  the  Standard  Oil  in  China. 
My  rambling  remarks  were  ended  with  the  un- 
answerable statement  that  it  takes  money  to 
make  money. 
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At  this  bit  of  moth-eaten  wisdom,  Mr.  Tom 
suddenly  became  excited.  "  Ah,  exactly  !  I 
know  !  Hard  will  I  work  —  hard  have  I  already 
worked  —  to  get  the  power-making  money.  Much 
money  —  that  is  what  I  some  day  shall  possess." 

6 6  But,  don't  you  give  a  large  portion  of  your 
salary  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor ?  " 

"No,"  he  answered  slowly.  "  No  —  I  give 
much,  but  not  a  large  part.  God,  He  is  very 
powerful.  Sometimes,  I  feel  that  I  should  give 
more,  to  insure  His  protection.  .  .  .  But"  — 
reverting  to  the  topic  on  his  mind  —  " 1  want 
working  capital.  I  began  at  this  consulate  as  a 
'  coolie. '  I  was  but  ten  year'  old.  By  great  labor, 
I  became  a  'boy.'  And  now  —  I  am  'assistant 
shroff.'  I  am  saving  money  so  that  I  may  get  large 
working  capital.  I  am  married,  which  saves  me 
much  money  !  " 

"What  are  you  doing  with  your  savings  ?  Buying 
bonds  ?  " 

An  expression  of  shrewdness  crossed  his  face. 
"No,  I  buy  jade.  Two  year'  ago,  I  have  two 
thousand  dollars.  This  I  did  exchange  for  jade. 
To-day  I  have  that  jade,  but  now  it  is  worth  four 
thousand  dollars.  In  two  more  years,  perhaps 
it  will  be  the  value  of  five  thousand  —  if  the  stone 
increases  as  now.  .  .  .  Then,  I  shall  sell  my 
jade,  though  it  —  "  here  his  voice  dropped  to  a 
queer,  hoarse  whisper  — "  though  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  part  with  my  beloved  jade.  But, 
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with  the  money,  I  shall  start  a  very  small  bank  at 
Ningpo.  .  .  .  Some  day,  I  shall  be  the  great 
Chinese  banker." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Tom,  go  to  it  !  But,  in  the 
meantime,  one  of  'Mr.  Rockeflo's '  agents  is  coming 
in  to  get  clearance  papers  for  his  oil  boat.  Here  is 
the  memo.  You'd  better  get  to  work  on  the 
entries." 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Tom  came  to  my  desk  again. 
His  face  was  as  expressionless  as  the  blank  wall 
behind  him.  "  I  have  had  my  jade  stolen,"  he  said 
unemotionally.  He  might  have  been  announcing 
the  loss  of  a  fee  stamp.  But  his  fingers  were  tightly 
clenched,  and  the  knuckles  of  the  hand  that  rested 
on  my  desk,  showed  white.    "  All  my  jade  !  " 

"What  —  your  jade?"  I  repeated  stupidly 
enough.  Then  the  enormity  of  his  loss  flooded 
over  me.  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Have 
you  informed  the  police  ?  " 

I  have  hired  great  Chinese  detectrrive.  He  will 
not  fail." 

Upon  hearing  this  I  felt  relieved  ;  the  Chinese, 
I  knew,  were  almost  uncanny  at  ferreting  out  the 
pilfering  type  of  theft;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
such  a  style  of  robbery  is  a  rare  event. 

Another  week  moved  by.  Again  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Tom,  stood  silently  at  my  desk,  waiting, 
while  I  finished  some  work,  to  speak  to  me. 

"  I  know  now  who  is  the  thief,"  he  announced, 
his  face,  as  usual,  immobile  as  though  graven  in 
stone. 
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"  Good,  Mr.  Tom  !  Why  —  that's  fine !  And 
have  you  received  your  jewels  back  ?  None 
lost  ?  "  I  felt  as  happy  at  that  moment  as  though 
the  recovery  had  been  of  some  prized  but  stolen 
possession  of  my  own. 

He  swallowed  hard  and  then  spoke  resolutely : 
"  No  !  The  thief  is  my  wife  !  She  sold  them  all 
to  the  cunning  dealer  for  one  thousand  dollars! 
She  has  run  away  to  southern  part  —  Hongkong 
or  Canton.  I  shall  not  try  to  find  her.  .  .  . 
And  I  one  time  told  you  that  my  wife  save  me 
much  money.  .  .  ."  He  shook  his  head  and 
was  broodingly  silent  a  moment.  "  I  think  I 
perhaps  did  not  give  sufficient  coin  to  the 
Christian  Endeavor.  God  maybeso  gives  me  the 
punishment." 

III.    Chang  and  the  Man  Child 

CHANG,  my  room  boy,  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest  to  me.  Among  other  things, 
—  many  other, —  he  was  a  spendthrift,  a  gambler, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  miser  and  an  excellent 
financier. 

I  used  to  watch  him  from  the  tail  of  my  eye, 
as  he  would  sit  before  an  opened  bureau  drawer, 
rocking  slightly  on  his  heels  and  knitting  his 
brows,  while  he  pondered  over  my  instructions  — 
anent  perhaps  the  important  difference  between 
dinner-coat  and  evening-dress  shirt  studs.  Then, 
too,  in  the  early  morning,  he  used  to  impress  him- 
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self  unpleasantly  on  my  sleepy  consciousness,  as 
he  sang  his  way  up  two  long  flights  of  stairs,  stag- 
gering beneath  the  weight  of  my  bath  water.  His 
age  was  about  twenty-eight,  and  I  conceived  him, 
in  his  less  weighty  moments,  to  be  as  gay  a  young 
blade  as  ever  wielded  a  wicked  mah-jong  tile  in  a 
Hongkew  tea  house.  A  true  sample  of  the  genus 
bachelorus,  unfettered  by  marital  cares. 

One  day  I  heard  Chang  shouting  in  his  cubby- 
hole above  my  quarters.  There  was  a  certain 
repetitional  quality  about  his  noise  that  led  me  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  burst  into  song.  This  was 
unusual,  for  he  never  sang  except  when  carrying 
heavy  burdens,  and  that  was  only  normal  proce- 
dure ;  for  the  heavier  the  load  the  louder  the  tune. 
I  wondered  abstractedly  why  he  was  so  suddenly 
taken  with  harmonic  spasms. 

That  evening  I  discovered  the  cause.  As  I 
entered  my  study,  I  heard  a  small  squeak  behind 
me.  I  turned  and  saw  a  pretty  Chinese  girl  re- 
treating hastily  up  the  ladderlike  stairs  to  Chang's 
quarters. 

"  Boy,  come  down  here  !  "  I  shouted  angrily. 

Chang  slid  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  his  face 
portraying  fright. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  !  "  I  demanded  sternly. 

The  expression  of  fear  disappeared.  He  smiled, 
"  Oh-a,  w'y,  Mastar,  dat  b'long  my  waafe  !  " 

"  Your  what  ?    Your  wife  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  She  just  now  come  Ningpo-side.  Firs' 
time  I  have  see  plenty  month,  mebbeso  six." 
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44  But,  boy,  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?  " 
4 4  No  savvie." 

44  How  long  you  catchum  wife  ?  " 

44  Oh,  plenty  long  time."  Chang  counted  on 
his  fingers  and  then  held  up  eight  brown  digits. 

44  Eight  years,  eh  ?  You  certainly  have  kept 
the  fact  a  secret  from  —  "  I  was  interrupted  by 
a  low  but  penetrating  wail  from  the  room  above. 

44  My  baby  !  My  waafe  bringum  baby.  Him 
topside  now.  Makum  cly.  Long  time  ago,  we 
have  two  other  baby  —  all  die.  No  have  got  raace 
(rice)  fo'  other  baby.  All  makee  die.  I  think 
mebbeso  dey  no  b'long  my  proper  baby." 

I  knew  that  Chang  was  not  casting  aspersions 
on  his  wife,  nor  imputing  a  doubtful  paternity. 
To  the  contrary,  he  was  trying  to  tell  me  of  his 
belief  —  so  common  among  his  kind  —  that  should 
a  very  young  baby  die,  the  parents  are  convinced 
that  it  has  been  but  a  changeling,  a  spirit  inhabit- 
ing the  body  for  a  brief  space,  then  departing.  I 
was  also  aware  that  this  belief  is  peculiarly  persist- 
ent in  the  lower  walks  should  the  baby  have  been 
a  girl.    44  Chang,  were  the  others  two  girl  babies  ?  " 

44  Yes."  After  delivering  himself  of  the  mono- 
syllable, he  fell  silent  a  moment,  while  he  engaged 
himself  in  apparently  cheerful  retrospection.  4  4  Dis 
baby  b'long  number  free.  He  boy !  Velly  stlong 
boy  !  He  no  die  !  Plenty  raace  have  got  for  dis 
baby  !  " 

As  Chang  moved  away,  there  was  a  look  of  rapt 
happiness  on  his  face.    He  was  the  father  of  a 
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son.  His  cup  of  joy  at  that  moment  was  near  to 
overflowing. 

Then,  one  noontime,  Chang  approached,  and 
casually  said:  "My  waafe  go  home-side  now, 
Ningpo.  My  brodder  velly  sick.  Bad  joss  now  in 
Ningpo.  Plentee  counteless-mans  (countrymen) 
die.  Catchum  hot ;  catchum  cold  ;  one,  two  day 
makum  die." 

"  That  sounds  like  pneumonic  plague,  Chang. 
You  shouldn't  allow  your  wife  to  go  down  there  !  " 

"  Maskee  !  She  mus'  go  !  Two,  free  people 
my  family  velly  sick." 

Nearly  a  month  later,  Chang  came  into  my  room 
one  forenoon  and  said,  with  his  same  airy  casual- 
ness  :  "  My  brudder  die,  Ningpo."  There  was  an 
instant's  hesitation,  yet  the  voice  was  steady, 
"  My  waafe  die  !  " 

"  Why,  boy,  this  is  terrible  !    Both  dead  ?  " 

He  nodded  dispiritedly ;  then,  with  a  palpable 
effort,  he  summoned  a  smile.  "  My  baby  still  have 
got  !  He  plenty  stlong  !  He  velly  goodee  baby  ! 
He  stop  Ningpo-side  wit'  my  moder.    .    .  ." 

The  weather  turned  suddenly  warm  that  month. 
One  afternoon,  we  were  all  sitting  listlessly,  with 
the  office  windows  wide  open,  our  work  suffering 
under  the  narcotic  of  spring.  I  was  the  first  to 
notice  it :  a  queer,  dreadful  stench  that  began  to 
steal  into  the  room.  The  other  men  in  the  office, 
all  old  Shanghai  residents,  caught  the  taint  a 
moment  later. 

"  ^Tiat  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"We'd  better  not  teli  you,"  somebody  replied. 
u  You'll  get  that  smell  for  two  hours  —  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  causes  it  might  upset 
you." 

They  were  right  in  their  prediction  of  time. 
The  odor  became  heavier  and  heavier.  Finally,  I 
went  to  my  rooms  for  some  cologne  shaving  water, 
futilely  hoping  that  by  sprinkling  it  about,  I  could 
combat  the  evil  smell. 

When  I  entered  the  room,  I  discovered  Chang 
standing  on  the  balcony  that  overlooked  the  Whang- 
poo  River.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him,  for  he  had 
only  been  gone  one  of  the  two  weeks  that  he  had 
demanded  on  a  trip  to  Ningpo  to  superintend  his 
wife's  reinterment  in  a  permanent  grave. 

"  Hello,  boy,"  I  said.  "  You're  back  early." 
It  was  a  weak  remark,  but  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say. 

He  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  even  turn  at 
the  sound  of  my  voice.  His  eyes  appeared  to  be 
straining  to  pierce  the  floating  afternoon  mists 
that  half  shadowed  the  yellow-watered  river. 

I  also  gazed  out,  and,  as  I  did  so,  four  barges 
slowly  floated  into  view.  They  seemed  to  be  piled 
high  with  boxes. 

Chang  fell  to  his  knees  and  began  muttering  in 
Chinese.  I  grasped  his  shoulder.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  blankly  for  a  moment.  "Dose 
b'long  coffin  boat.  Jus'  now  dey  come  down  f'om 
Ningpo.    Dead  man  no  can  stay  dere." 
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I  nodded.  That  explained  things.  They  were 
carrying  away  plague  victims,  probably  to  some 
improvised  burning  ghat.  That  was  why  the  boy 
had  come  home  before  scheduled  time. 

' 6  Aieeeee  !  "  Suddenly  Chang  gave  a  low, 
shivering  cry.  "  On  dose  boat  b'long  my  broder  ! 
On  dose  boat  b'long  my  waafe.  .  .  .  "  He 
caught  at  my  arm  and  shook  at  me  with  a  strange 
and  pathetic  fury.  "  Mastar,  Mastar !  Dose 
boat,  dey  also  have  got  my  —  my  plenty  stlong 
baby!" 

As  I  left  the  balcony  and  crossed  the  room,  to 
go  downstairs,  I  heard  again  that  shivering  cry. 
Chang  was  mourning  that  greatest  of  all  possible 
losses  in  China  —  the  death  of  a  man  child. 
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SHANGHAI'S  foreign  colony  had  debated  at 
some  length  whether  or  not  it  would  permit 
the  concert  of  the  Karnowsky  Trio.  The 
port  surgeons  shook  their  heads  vigorously  in  disap- 
proval. A  public  gathering  !  Dangerous  !  Of 
course,  the  scourge  beginning  to  lift  a  hydra  head 
might  just  be  influenza.  But  it  looked  ominously 
like  pneumonic  plague. 

J oseph  Roderick,  the  youthful  American  violinist 
of  the  trio,  alighted  from  his  ricksha  at  nine,  the 
night  of  the  concert.  He  stared  miserably  for  a 
moment,  at  the  barnlike  auditorium  on  Nanking 
Road  —  stared  and  dumbly  wished  that  the 
authorities  had  forbidden  the  performance.  Sascha 
and  Ivan,  cellist  and  pianist,  were  ill.  And  he, — ■ 
well,  he  felt  uncommonly  seedy.  Rickshaing  up 
the  road  after  him  came  his  two  Russian  compan- 
ions. They  had  slumped  far  down  in  their 
conveyances.  They  roused  themselves  with  an 
evident  effort  when  the  shafts  were  dropped  and 
the  coolie  called,  "  Dis  b'long  proper  place, 
Mastars." 

Roderick  swayed  giddily.  "  I  wish  to  heaven 
the  concert  were  over.  What's  the  matter  with 
me?  Wonder  if  I've  caught  this  — this  infer- 
nal —  ?  " 
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"The  plague—?"  Sascha  Karnowsky  com- 
pleted the  sentence.  The  pianist  tried  to  smile 
as  he  climbed  the  steps.  "  Courage,  mon  enfant  ! 
Yet,  I,  too,  wish  it  were  over.  I  think  we  all  have  the 
—what  you  say  ?  —the  influenza.  My  head,  it  beats 
like  that  tom-tom  in  the  Saigon  temple,  yes  ?  " 

Ivan  Karnowsky  joined  them,  awkwardly  stum- 
bling under  the  weight  of  his  cello.  "  This,  and 
your  violin,  Jose, —  yes,  and  your  piano  Sascha, — 
it  is  the  great  doctor,  the  music  !  It  makes  us 
carry  on.  Come  now,  we  must  hurry.  We  shall 
give  them  our  best.  It  is  not  fair  to  them  to  do 
less."  His  hand  went  out  sweepingly  toward  the 
massed  humanity  waiting  beyond  in  the  building. 
4 '  The  people,  they  love  our  little  melodies." 

Already,  the  crowd  had  poured  through  the  main 
doors,  a  throng  that  taxed  the  ancient  Town  Hall 
to  capacity.  It  was  the  height  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, just  approaching  Chinese  New  Year.  About 
the  assemblage  scintillated  a  gayety  that  reso- 
lutely refused  to  take  account  of  the  lowering 
plague  clouds. 

Downstairs  :  broadcloth  and  ivory  shoulders ; 
jewels  and  decorated  uniforms  ;  the  gold  braid  of 
an  assistant  naval  attache  ;  the  pigeon-blood  ruby 
necklace  of  a  consul  general's  wife. 

In  the  balcony  :  customs  clerks,  consular  secre- 
taries and  stenographers ;  a  sprinkling  of  Chinese, 
garbed  in  plum  or  cobalt-colored  satins,  comfort- 
ably lined  with  sable ;  their  wives  demure  in 
coats  of  darker  hue  and  gilt-banded  trousers  that 
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peeped  beneath  panel  skirts  ;  hair  tightly  brushed 
back,  glistening,  heavily  ornamented  with  pearls. 

Seated  in  the  last  row,  so  near  the  roof  that  his 
outstretched  hand  could  touch  the  tawdry  frescoes, 
was  a  small  Chinese.  As  the  concert  began,  he 
leaned  forward  abruptly.  He  differed  from  his 
countrymen  there  in  several  ways.  His  jacket 
was  of  cheap  black  sateen,  lined  with  yellow 
wool.  His  long  under  robe  was  fashioned  of 
blue  coolie  cloth.  Though  his  face  expressed  the 
placid  repose  of  his  fellows,  his  eyes  differed. 
During  the  opening  numbers  of  the  music,  the 
eyes  of  the  other  Chinese  were  guarded  and  a  trifle 
bewildered.  His  sparkled  —  a  gray  lagoon  in  a 
mandarin's  garden,  brought  to  life  by  flashes  of 
morning  sunlight. 

The  third  number  was  Roderick's  solo.  He 
was  playing  Saint-Saen's  "  Rondo  Capriccioso." 
At  the  first  notes  of  the  violin  the  crowd  quieted 
and  then  remained  mute.  It  was  as  if  Roderick's 
bow  wove  some  momentary,  granite  spell,  yet,  at 
the  same  moment,  releasing  their  souls  to  follow 
him  along  delicate  pathways  of  laughing  sunshine 
and  pensive  shadow. 

None  among  them  followed  the  music  more 
worshipfully  than  did  the  small  Chinese  hunched 
forward  beneath  the  roof.  He  thrilled  to  the  bril- 
liant allegro  movements  and  dreamed  with  the 
gentle  melody  of  the  adagio.  .  .  .  Then  came 
a  lack  of  surety  in  the  accompaniment.  The 
Chinese  projected  himself  even  farther  forward, 
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straining  —  his  hands  clasped  tightly.  He  bit  his 
Up  and  a  fleck  of  blood  showed. 

For,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy,  left-handed  arpeg- 
gio, Sascha  drooped  his  dark  head  over  the  keys  of 
the  piano.  The  rhythm  faltered  perceptibly. 
Roderick  cast  a  quick,  worried  glance  toward 
Sascha.  Then  they  both  swung  into  a  faster 
cadence,  and  the  drooping  head  lifted.  The  num- 
ber was  carried  triumphantly  to  its  finale. 

When  the  applause  broke  forth,  the  intent  audi- 
tor in  the  balcony  sighed  and  leaned  back  wearily. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  been  fighting,  those  minutes, 
to  hold  some  priceless  treasure  which  an  irreverent 
thief  had  sought  to  filch. 

After  the  last  encore  had  been  given, —  the 
crowd  had  been  inexorable  in  its  demands, —  and 
the  audience  had  filed  from  the  auditorium,  the 
Chinese  still  sat  motionless  in  his  seat.  A  program 
coolie  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  started. 
Submissively,  he  left  the  building  and  melted 
into  the  crowd.  An  hour  later,  he  was  on  board  a 
third-class  coach  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Rail- 
way, bound  for  Soochow.    .    .  . 

In  the  cold,  drafty  dressing  room  of  the  Hall 
three  men  looked  soberly  at  each  other.  Their 
faces  were  but  white  blotches  in  the  dim  light. 
Because  they  were  musicians,  they  were  perhaps 
more  delicately  attuned  to  the  overtones  of  destiny 
than  other  men.  And  now  they  were  hearing  a 
new  chord,  low  and  profound,  sweeping  away  into 
eternity. 
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RODERICK  stumbled  blindly  along  the  tor- 
tuous lanes  of  Soochow.  At  the  station  behind 
him,  his  two  comrades  of  study  and  concert,  of 
tours  through  the  sickening  heat  of  Burma,  Java, 
the  Philippines,—  were  lying  quietly  on  the  scarred 
benches.  They  were  alone,  invested  with  the 
majestic  loneliness  that  only  death  can  give. 
Frightened  coolies  scurried  by  and  chattered  of 
the  dread  white  Fox  Spirit. 

It  had  come  with  the  rapidity  of  a  storm  on  the 
Yellow  Sea.  When  the  trio  had  left  Shanghai  that 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Peking  and  to  their  next 
engagement,  the  two  Russians  had  again  com- 
plained of  feeling  miserably  ill.  Roderick  was 
conscious  of  a  parched  throat  and  a  dreary  head- 
ache. But  he  was  so  disturbed  by  the  condition  of 
the  other  two  that  he  gave  small  heed  to  his  own 
symptoms. 

As  the  express  had  pulled  into  Soochow,  not 
three  hours  later,  an  alarmed  train  official  had 
bundled  them  off.  Even  before  Roderick  could 
leave  the  station  shed  to  obtain  medical  aid,  his 
two  companions  had  died.  During  the  entire 
afternoon,  he  had  sat  beside  them  —  stunned. 

Influenza  ?  The  disease  had  all  the  rapidity  of 
pneumonic  plague.  Now,  as  Roderick  stumbled 
along  the  street,  he  faced  a  certain  macabre 
thought.  One  does  not  consort  with  the  pneu- 
monic for  hours,  as  he  had  done,  and  go  unscathed. 

Somewhere  in  the  city's  labyrinth  was  Nga-ka- 
aung  —  dimly  he  remembered  hearing  the  name 
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in  Shanghai  that  week  —  the  home  of  brave 
plague  fighters,  missionaries.  They  were  Ameri- 
cans. They  would  aid  him  in  caring  for  the 
pitiable  huddled  figures  on  the  station  bench  — 
that  were  Sascha  and  Ivan.  ...  If  he  could 
find  this  Nga-ka-aung  — .  A  shopkeeper  had 
given  him  vague  directions  in  garbled  pidgin 
English. 

As  if  to  make  his  passage  more  difficult,  pan- 
demonium raged  about  him.  It  was  the  last 
night  of  the  Chinese  year  —  the  last  moment  that 
debts  might  be  collected  for  a  twelvemonth  —  the 
beginning  of  China's  only  real  holiday.  The 
streets  were  seething  with  Chinese.  A  number  of 
them  carried  lanterns,  although  it  was  not  the 
time  of  the  Lantern  Festival.  The  bobbing, 
swaying  movements  of  the  lights  gave  the  scene  an 
air  that  was  theatrical,  unreal.  Roderick  pos- 
sessed no  realization  of  the  significance  of  those 
lanterns.  Yet  they  were  the  shibboleths  of  that 
climacteric  night.  For,  as  long  as  the  flame  was 
kept  alight,  the  owner  of  the  lantern  might  collect 
his  debts.  Once  he  extinguished  his  lantern,  he 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  money  owing  to 
him  had  been  paid  —  or  outlawed. 

There  came  the  snapping  din  of  firecrackers. 
A  sing-song  girl  shrilled  her  notes  from  the  upper 
room  of  a  tea  house.  The  noises  set  up  a  jabbing 
pain  in  Roderick's  temples. 

He  lurched  along,  caroming  against  the  noisy 
press  of  people,  who  grinned  good-naturedly  at  his 
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uncertain  gait.  They  were  celebrating  with  rice 
wine  —  why  shouldn't  the  tall  foreigner  ? 

Dull,  umber  flames  faded  in  the  west.  The 
directions  of  the  shopkeeper  by  now  had  become 
hopelessly  vague ;  coherent  thought  was  impossible. 
Those  cruel  noises  around  him.    .    .  . 

He  saw  a  dark,  quiet  lane.  Its  shadowed  depths 
might  hold  surcease.  Down  this  road  he  plunged. 
As  night  dropped  plummetlike,  Roderick  stumbled 
a  score  of  times  on  the  uneven  flagging.  The  pain 
in  his  temples  was  becoming  unbearable. 

Ahead  loomed  a  low,  rambling  building.  The 
bricks  had  fallen  away  from  its  outer  wall  and  lay 
strewn  on  the  road.  Roderick  stopped  and  leaned 
giddily  against  the  wall. 

From  within  the  house  came  the  faint  sound  of 
music,  foreign  music — a  piano.  Roderick  frowned 
and  swore  softly  ;  had  delirium  come  ?  He  listened 
intently,  trying  to  trick  the  reality,  to  prove  it  an 
illusion.  He  could  hear  more  distinctly  now.  No ! 
It  was  real:  the  piano  part  of  the  "  Rondo  Capric- 
cioso";  and  played  by  an  artist !  Roderick  recog- 
nized a  queer  fingering  movement,  a  nuance  that 
Sascha  had  used  for  the  phrasing  of  certain  meas- 
ures —  and  Sascha  alone  had  employed  it. 

Then  the  playing  became  blurred  and  hesitant. 
The  music  faltered  and  lapsed  abruptly.  There  was 
an  interval  of  silence,  and  again  the  piano.  This 
time  it  was  a  delicate,  simple,  Oriental  melody.  The 
melody  grew;  it  took  on  color  and  soul,  as  harmony 
after  harmony  was  thrown  into  the  composition. 
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Roderick  forgot  the  bradawl  thrusts  at  his 
temples.  This  was  improvisation  !  Improvisa- 
tion with  a  power  and  an  imagination  such  as  he 
had  never  hoped  to  attain.  Within  that  building 
was  a  great  musician  —  one  who  was  taking  the 
genius  of  the  East  and  translating  it  into  the 
terms  of  the  West. 

Moving  hesitatingly  along  the  wall,  Roderick 
discovered  a  door.  It  was  ajar,  the  wooden  cross- 
piece  down.  Within,  all  was  darkness.  He  stood 
there  a  moment  listening  to  the  throbbing  har- 
monies, then  a  dim  light  bobbed  along  a  passage- 
way. An  old  Chinese  in  a  tattered  coolie  robe  came 
forward. 

"  Your  master  ?    May  I  see  him  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head.    "  No  savvie." 

Roderick  repeated  the  question.  The  servant 
shrugged  narrow  shoulders  and  moved  back  into 
the  gloom. 

66  No  !  No  !  "  shouted  Roderick  in  sudden 
dismay.    "  I  must  go  in  !  " 

Again  the  shoulders  lifted,  but  the  old  man 
pointed  toward  the  interior  and  beckoned  Roder- 
ick to  follow. 

The  room  which  the  violinist  entered  was  a 
paradoxical  place.  In  the  center  stood  a  grand 
piano,  fashioned  of  ebony  and  polished  until  it 
glistened.  It  was  a  piano  to  grace  a  salon  or  a 
concert  stage.  The  other  furnishings  bespoke 
utter  poverty.  On  the  walls  were  a  sequence  of 
scrolls,  the  cheapest  of  lithographed  prints.  The 
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remainder  of  the  wide  floor  space  was  empty 
save  two  chairs  of  cracked,  imitation,  Chinese 
redwood. 

Roderick  fought  down  a  rising  mist  and  focused 
his  gaze  upon  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room  —  a 
small  Chinese. 

The  man  turned  from  the  piano  with  a  glance  of 
annoyance.  It  changed  quickly  to  a  profound 
surprise  and  then  delight.    "  Why,  it's  —  it's  — " 

"  I  heard  you  play  —  outside,"  began  Roderick, 
unheeding.  6 6 1  knew  I  must  see  you  —  must  tell 
you  —  " 

"  Won't  you  be  seated,  please  ?    This  is  a  great 
honor.    My  name  is  Wing  —  Wing  Tse-luen." 
"  Mine  is  Roderick." 

"  Ah,  that  I  well  know.  I  heard  you  play  last 
night  in  Shanghai.  I  am  dreaming  yet  over  your 
wonderful  music.  But  I  forget  —  I  am  a  poor 
host.  It  is  cold  out  to-night.  May  I  not  serve 
you  some  spiced  wine  ?    It  will  be  hot  —  " 

"  Hot  wine  ?  Good  God,  no  !  I'm  burning 
now  !  " 

The  refusal  was  insulting  ;  yet  Wing  only  smiled 
and  appeared  to  forget  the  question  and  the  reply. 
Perhaps  he  noticed  the  heavy  flush  on  Roder- 
ick's cheeks  —  a  flash  that  grew  steadily  deeper. 
He  bowed  and  motioned  the  ancient  servitor 
away. 

Roderick  turned  to  him  vividly:  "That  music 
I  heard  just  now;  it  was  magnificent !  " 
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The  Chinese  leaned  forward,  and  his  eyes  glowed. 
"  You  —  mean  the  <  Rondo  '  ?  " 

"  That  —  ?  "  Roderick  knitted  his  brows  in 
an  effort  of  memory.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  recall  it.  You 
played  that  well  —  but  not  like  Sascha.  No,  I 
mean  the  improvisation.  There  !  —  There  was 
genius  !  You  succeeded  in—"  He  hesitated  and 
shook  his  head.  "  It  is  difficult  to  put  in  words. 
If  I  could  do  so  —  probably  you  would  not  under- 
stand." 

Wing  Tse-luen  winced. 

Roderick  noted  the  movement.  His  rapt  self- 
absorption  fell  away.  He  became  alertly  conscious 
of  something  —  a  queer  undercurrent  of  tragedy 
— that  was  tearing  at  the  mind  of  the  sateen-robed 
figure  seated  opposite  him. 

Tragedy  —  ?  he  asked  himself.  Well,  why  not  ? 
The  world  was  the  abode  of  an  infinitude  of  tragedy 
this  night.  That  shrouded  old  concert  master, 
who  so  cavalierly  dismisses  the  practices  and  con- 
certs we  call  living  —  he  seemed  to  be  staring 
Roderick  in  the  face.  .  .  .  What  was  that 
gesture  ?  Was  he  imperiously  beckoning  Roder- 
ick off  the  stage  with  a  night-black  baton  ? 

The  American  suddenly  lifted  himself  from  his 
seat.  "  Can  you  —  would  you  play  that  improvi- 
sation of  yours  again  ?  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you 
what  it  signifies  to  me  —  an  Occidental." 

Wing  nodded  and  turned  to  the  piano.  At  first, 
a  treacherous  self-consciousness  seemed  to  rob 
him  of  the  inventive  sureness  needed  in  that  most 
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difficult  form  of  music.  Then,  as  the  delicate 
five-toned  Chinese  theme  touched  his  mind,  he 
continued  with  more  sustained  power. 

It  was  a  queer,  antiphonal  chorus  :  the  Chinese 
playing,  now  softly,  now  with  crashing  f ortissimos ; 
Roderick  whispering  in  a  feverish  staccato,  —  with 
long  music-filled  breaks  between,  —  striving  to 
capture  the  thoughts  evoked.  His  mind  seemed 
to  lift  far  above  the  tiny  circle  of  consciousness. 
He  became  possessed  of  a  mad,  divining  clarity 
such  as  he  had  never  before  known. 

"  Yes  —  there  !  —  the  sweep  and  swing  of  a 
mighty  army.  The  gleaming  of  swords  —  the 
red  glare  of  burning.  A  city  of  straw  huts,  roaring 
red.  Invading  hordes.  .  .  .  China  —  wait- 
ing —  patient.  Helpless  before  that  savage  at- 
tack. .  .  .  And  now  —  a  note  of  hope  — 
of  deliverance.  It  dies  away.  .  .  .  There  ! 
You've  changed  !  Trickle  of  blue  water.  The 
low  murmur  of  a  bell.  It's  an  old,  dragon- 
carved,  bronze  bell  of  a  temple.  A  girl  with  a 
painted  silken  fan  stands  smiling  by  a  lagoon. 
.  .  .  Ah,  another  motive :  you  !  Your  own 
struggle  —  your  striving  against  hopeless  odds  —  " 

Roderick  sank  back  abruptly.  A  cough  shook 
him.    A  dazed  look  crept  into  his  eyes. 

The  narrow  hands  of  Wing  left  the  keyboard. 
"  Honored  sir,"  he  whispered,  "  you  interpret  my 
soul." 

Roderick  raised  himself  in  his  chair  with  an 
effort.    The  gray  fog  lifted.    Again  his  mind  was 
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clear.  This  time  it  was  planted  surely  and  firmly 
before  the  imminence  of  the  present.  44  Wing 
Tse-luen,  you  will  go  to  America.  You  must  !  I 
detected  the  note  of  defeat.  You  are  a  great 
artist.  Defeat  is  not  for  you  — "  He  leaned 
forward,  his  eyes  ablaze.  44  Within  a  month, 
our  trio  returns  to  America  —  Oh,  oh,  no  !  Good 
God,  is  my  mind  playing  me  tricks  ?  That  I  should 
forget  so  soon.  .  .  .  Ivan  and  Sascha  !  " 
He  lifted  himself  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  stood 
muttering.  The  heavy  flush  had  grown  deeper. 
44  It's  —  it's  fate,  I  tell  you  —  fate  !  My  meeting 
you  here,  this  of  all  nights.  Yet,  Ivan  and  Sascha, 
—  perhaps  they  are  willing  it  so  !  Meeting  you, 
who  have  caught  the  very  soul  of  your  nation  ! 
Your  voice  will  speak  for  it  —  " 

Again  Wing  Tse-luen  whispered,  44  Revered  sir, 
you  interpret  my  dreams." 

44  Then  —  then  you  will  go  with  me  to  America  ?  " 

The  small  Chinese  stared  at  Roderick  blankly. 
44  America  ?  You  are  asking  me  to  —  to  —  go 
there  ?  Always  have  I  longed  for  that.  New 
York  !  —  To  hear  your  great  symphonies, —  your 
great  artists  — "  He  laughed  queerly.  44  Yet 
they  are  but  dreams.    I  can  never  go  to  America." 

44  Why  ?  "  Roderick's  voice  was  flat,  tired. 
The  gray  fog  seemed  to  be  whirling  into  the  room. 
Only  dimly  could  he  see  the  figure  of  Wing  — 
could  glimpse  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  sad  and 
immeasurably  hopeless,  gazing  back  at  him. 
Through  that  mist,  the  words  of  Wing  Tse-luen 
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came  drifting  eerily  across  to  him,  the  tones  fainter 
and  fainter : 

"  Why  —  ?  Because,  exalted  sir,  before  the 
dawn,  to-morrow,  I  go  on  another  journey.  As 
long  as  the  Kalpas  of  eternity.  As  distant, 
perhaps,  as  the  farthest  star.  To-night,  my  soul 
leaves  its  miserable  casement.  Yet  .  .  . 
time  of  .  .  .  rejoicing  .  .  .  our  Chinese 
New  Year.    .  . 

There  was  a  crashing  in  Roderick's  brain, 
the  roar  of  a  thousand  distant  cannon,  dull  yet 
swinging  off  into  vast  voids.  Ceaseless  reiteration. 
.    .    .    He  slipped  from  his  chair. 

WING  TSE-LUEN  went  to  the  door  opening 
on  his  inner  court.  His  hands  clasped  and  un- 
clasped. He  gazed  into  the  black,  starless  night 
as  if  in  search  of  something  he  feared  to  find. 
Even  as  he  looked  the  heavens  became  lighter. 
Dawn  struggled  dispiritedly  with  gray  streamers 
of  mist.  The  first  day  of  the  first  moon  stood 
poised  on  the  horizon. 

He  sighed  and  returned  to  the  house.  On  a 
pallet  lay  Roderick,  feverishly  tossing.  His  eyes 
were  like  opaque  glass  that  holds  imprisoned  spots 
of  brilliant  light. 

The  Chinese  gazed  at  him  fixedly  for  a  moment, 
his  own  eyes  vague  with  indecision.  Then  he 
straightened  his  shoulders  and  moved  with  firm 
tread  to  a  carved  teak  chest  across  the  room. 
He  threw  back  the  lid  and  reached  down.  His 
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hand  touched  a  box  of  black  lacquer.  It  was 
pungent  with  a  strange,  sickly  sweet  aroma.  His 
fingers  lingered  on  this  a  moment,  then  they  closed 
with  a  gesture  of  repulsion. 

After  an  instant  of  indecision,  he  reached  down 
and  picked  up  another  box,  larger  and  of  heavy 
Peking  cloisonne.  Opening  this,  he  took  out  a 
handful  of  dried,  odorless  herbs.  He  rubbed  them 
in  his  palm  and  dropped  the  shreds  in  a  bowl  of 
water.  A  moment  later  he  gently  forced  the  draft 
to  Roderick's  lips. 

There  was  an  anxious  half  hour  of  waiting. 
Then  he  smiled  with  weary  satisfaction,  as  the 
concoction  stilled  the  jerky  movements  and  the 
sick  man's  eyelids  slowly  drooped. 

The  silent  old  coolie  drifted  into  the  room  and 
stood  motionless  behind  his  master.  Wing  Tse- 
luen  raised  his  head.  The  eyes  of  the  ancient  man 
held  a  faint  touch  of  reproach. 

"  Master,  they  have  come.  And  your  journey 
has  not  yet  begun." 

"  Yes,  Zung,"  answered  Wing  colorlessly,  "  it 
is  dawn,  and  I  have  not  begun  my  journey.  I  will 
speak  with  them." 

He  walked  resolutely  to  the  long  outer  hall- 
way. 

Three  gray-haired  Chinese  stood  at  the  entrance. 
They  started  back  upon  seeing  him.  The  paper 
lanterns  that  they  carried  —  despite  the  light  of 
day  —  winked  dangerously,  and  the  old  men  made 
undignified  efforts  to  guard  the  flame. 
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Wing  Tse-luen  concealed  a  grim  smile  at  their 
surprise  and  the  succeeding  pantomime.  After  all, 
when  one  has  been  facing  eternal  verities  all  night, 
the  custom  of  carrying  a  lighted  lantern  the  next 
morning  seemed  silly  !  He  knew  he  was  their 
debtor.  He  did  not  need  this  claptrap  sign  that 
the  day  had  not  yet  officially  begun  for  them. 

"  The  distinguished  and  honorable  Mr.  Yang, 
Mr.  Mow,  and  Mr.  Tsu,  I,  most  unworthy,  give 
you  greeting  —  " 

6  6  Wing  Tse-luen,  "  interrupted  Yang  the  eldest, 
thrusting  aside  the  parade  of  honorifics,  "  I  am 
grieved  to  see  you  here.  I  had  expected  to  receive 
the  word  that  you  had  gone  —  ?  "  His  eyebrows 
were  lifted  in  interrogation.  "  You  are  of  an  old 
and  exalted  family.  This  failure  of  yours  does  not 
comport  well  with  your  stainless  traditions."  The 
sentences  were  formal,  but  there  sprang  forth  an 
unconcealed  bitterness  in  the  tone. 

"  Esteemed  sirs,"  answered  Wing  with  expres- 
sionless voice  and  face,  "  that  I  realize.  There 
may  yet  be  an  opportunity,  before  many  days,  for 
me  to  rehabilitate  myself  —  in  your  eyes." 

6 ■  It  is  too  late,"  muttered  the  eldest  Chinese. 

"  You  speak  of  the  impossible.  We  had  con- 
tracted but  one  debt — yours  !  Beyond  the  amount 
that  we  borrowed  to  save  you,  we  owe  no  one. 
Thirty-eight  thousand  taels  — " 

Wing  Tse-luen  made  a  slight  move,  as  if  he 
desired  to  interrupt.  But  Yang  sternly  held  up 
his  hand. 
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66  No,  wait !  We  were  the  friends  of  your  honor- 
able and  lamented  father,  Sung-tai.  Because  of 
our  friendship  for  the  house  of  Wing,  we  took  this 
burden  from  your  shoulders  —  and  gladly.  We 
expected  that  you  would,  of  course,  be  able  to 
repay  us.  Near  the  end  of  this  year,  we  learned 
that  you  were  penniless.  We  heard  that  you  went 
to  Shanghai  —  we  presumed  —  to  borrow  the 
silver.  But,  no  !  You  returned  to  Soochow  and 
did  not  come  to  see  us.  All  day  we  have  waited 
in  our  office.  What  answer  can  you  make  to 
that  ?  " 

"  None,"  Wing  replied  softly.  ' 6  None,  except 
that  I  tried  to  borrow  at  Shanghai  —  without 
success." 

The  black  lines  in  Yang's  face  deepened.  "  But, 
there  was  another  way  for  you  —  the  way  of  honor ! 
Had  you  followed  the  ancient  custom,  we  could 
have  told  our  creditors  that  you  had  settled  the 
debt  with  honor  !  They  would  not  have  expected 
further  sacrifice  of  us."  He  fell  silent,  moodily 
eying  his  flickering  lantern.  The  other  two  men 
were  also  silent. 

Wing  waited  a  courteous  moment  and  then 
spoke.  "  All  that,  I  have  taken  into  my  consid- 
eration. And,  honorable  sirs,  until  to-night,  — 
until  to-night,  —  I  was  determined  upon  .  .  . 
following  the  way  of  honor.  .  .  .  Mr.  Yang, 
you  will  not  understand.  No,  nor  will  Soochow. 
But  there  came  a  call  to  me,  to-night  —  a  higher 
duty.    That  duty  I  could  not  —  I  did  not  desire 
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to  —  evade.  No  !  My  decision  is  now  made, 
and  it  is  final.  My  departure  shall  be  delayed. 
I  bid  you  all  farewell." 

He  clasped  his  hands  together  ;  but  the  three 
made  no  answering  gesture.  Instead,  they  grimly 
extinguished  their  lanterns. 

The  eyes  of  Wing  Tse-luen  held  a  dull,  stricken 
look,  as  he  watched  the  ceremony.  It  was  as  if 
they  had,  one  by  one,  buried  a  knife  in  his  throat. 

They  disappeared  into  the  mauve  and  silver 
dawn. 

RODERICK  fought.  He  fought  with  all  the 
unconscious  tenacity  of  youth  to  hold  to  life. 
Wing  Tse-luen  also  fought.  His  hands  were  deft 
and  gentle,  as  he  gave  the  medicines  and  hypoder- 
mics that  the  overworked  medical  missionary  had 
directed.  As  he  bent  over  the  sick  man,  his  eyes 
never  lost  their  glow  of  worship.  His  glance 
seemed  to  say  :  This  is  the  craftsman  who  has  the 
power  to  fashion  such  a  glory  of  iridescent  melody 
upon  his  violin. 

The  first  day  of  his  illness,  Roderick  had  babbled 
in  his  delirium  of  Ivan  and  Sascha.  Wing  listened 
intently.  The  murmured  words  gave  him  a  clue. 
He  went  to  the  railway  station  and  took  away  the 
bodies  of  the  two  Russians.  He  arranged  that 
the  pair  should  be  buried  on  a  hillside  near  the 
Grand  Canal.  A  sheltered  spot,  shadowed  and 
protected  by  the  Leaning  Pagoda,  since  certain 
winds  that  swoop  across  the  Soochow  hillsides  are 
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known  to  be  freighted  with  many  shui-mang 
spirits. 

Yet,  in  the  city,  merchant,  teacher,  official,  all, 
knew  that  Wing  Tse-luen,  son  of  Wing  Sung-tai, 
had  lost  face  forever.  None  among  them  was 
surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  his  largest  credi- 
tors, the  already  poverty-stricken  firm  of  Yang, 
Mow  &  Tsu,  Limited,  had  closed  its  doors.  Nor 
were  they  astonished  to  hear  that  the  partners  had 
partaken  of  opium,  all  three  being  found  dead  the 
next  night.  .  .  .  The  honorable  house  of 
Wing  lay  in  a  shadow,  a  shadow  cast  by  an  inter- 
rupted journey. 

THE  glory  of  spring  permeated  the  narrow  colorful 
streets  of  Soochow.  The  Great  Pagoda  reared  it- 
self against  a  blue  sky.  The  crumbling  Chang 
Men  gate  drowsed  in  the  sunlight.  In  the  dilapi- 
dated old  garden  of  Wing  Tse-luen,  a  few  straggling 
flowers  opened  gentle  petals  to  the  warm  morning. 

Roderick  rose  from  his  bed  that  day  for  the  first 
time.  The  foreign-spirit  medical  missionary  had 
permitted  that  he  essay  a  few  tentative  steps. 
Danger  was  past.  By  some  queer  trick  of  fate, 
the  disease  that  had  struck  down  his  two  Russian 
companions  had  spared  him.  It  had  been  one 
chance  in  a  thousand,  the  doctor  had  said.  Yet, 
Wing  Tse-luen  had  been  there  to  grasp  and  hold 
the  thousandth  chance. 

Feebly  Roderick  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and 
smiled  at  the  watchful  Wing.    The  Chinese  smiled 
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back  ;  but  the  weary  eyes  and  the  stern  set  of  the 
hps  belied  the  expression.  They  bespoke  his  many 
sleepless  vigils.  And  something  else — the  shadow 
of  justice  delayed. 

The  American  seated  himself  on  a  dilapidated 
carved  wood  bench.  "  Wing,"  he  began,  "  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  I  tried  to  tell  you  how 
eternally  grateful  I  feel.  But  you  wouldn't  listen! 
I  won't  try  any  more.  Just  the  same  I  do  feel  it. 
I've  had  lots  of  time,  these  last  few  days,  to  think, 
and  plan, —  and  I've  made  a  decision.  Want  to 
hear  it  ?  " 

Wing  turned  his  head  away  quickly.  "  If  you 
wish  to  tell  me." 

"  It's  just  this  :  in  another  week  I  shall  be  able 
to  travel,  so  the  medico  says.  We'll  go  down  to 
Shanghai  and  get  the  first  steamer  for  America  ! 
You  —  well,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  —  as  my  — 
guest,"  he  finished  awkwardly.  He  knew  the  little 
chap  had  no  money. 

Again  Wing  Tse-luen  smiled.  66  Ey-ah,  I  shall 
go  on  a  great  journey.  But  not  with  you,  my  dear 
friend. ' '    Then,  under  his  breath,  * 6  Not  with  you. ' ' 

Roderick  misunderstood.  "  Oh,  but  it  isn't 
such  a  long  trip  !  Why,  after  you've  made  it  once, 
it  doesn't  seem  far." 

"  After  I've  .  .  .  made  it  .  .  .  once. 
But  I  speak  of  a  different  journey.  I  told  you  of 
it  the  night  you  came  here  —  but  then  you  would 
not  remember  that.  Yes,  you  will  return  to  your 
America.    A  great  nation  will  rejoice  in  the  golden 
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notes  of  your  violin.  And,  when  I  meet  those 
who  —  who  wait  at  my  journey's  end,  perhaps 
they  —  will  not  judge  me  too  harshly." 

"  You  talk  in  riddles,  Wing." 

"  Ah,  I  fear  I  do.  But  you  will  understand  later. 
And —  now  I  go  to  prepare  for  my  journey." 

Roderick  gave  Wing  a  mystified  glance  as  the 
latter  moved  composedly  into  the  house. 

The  Chinese  went  into  the  sick  room  and  opened 
the  carved  teak  chest.  He  reached  down  and  lifted 
the  lid  of  the  black,  lacquer  box.  Again  the  pun- 
gent aroma  met  his  nostrils.  Yet  it  contained  but 
a  few  dried  herbs,  similar  in  outward  appearance 
to  those  which  had  broken  Roderick's  first  de- 
lirium, six  weeks  before. 

Calmly  he  shredded  the  herbs  and  dropped  them 
into  a  bowl.  He  picked  up  Roderick's  water  jar 
and  filled  the  bowl.  For  a  thoughtful  moment  he 
stirred  the  mixture.  Then,  pouring  the  potion 
into  a  mock- jade  tumbler  and  carefully  emptying 
the  remainder  on  the  stone  flagged  floor,  he  re- 
turned to  the  garden. 

There,  he  spoke  to  Roderick:  "  I  drink,  my  friend 
—  alone.  I  drink  to  your  great  and  even  greater  ar- 
tistry. To  the  hot,  white  fire  of  your  genius.  I  drink 
to  our  journeys  :  yours  to  America,  and  mine  — " 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "Wait,  perhaps  I 
should  tell  you.  Your  Western  mind  differs  — 
from  the  Oriental.  And  I  would  that  your 
memory  of  me  should  be  —  should  be  —  "  He 
shrugged  and  left  the  thought  incomplete. 
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"  I  had  a  great  debt.  Many  thousand  Haikwan 
taels.  I  was  but  a  poor  business  man.  My  love 
and  my  thoughts  were  ever  with  my  music.  At 
our  New  Year  time,  the  debt  should  have  been 
met.  Three  men  depended  upon  my  paying. 
They  —  how  do  you  say  it  ?  —  they  went  on  my 
note.  I  could  not  pay.  My  failure  caused  them 
to  start  upon  the  long,  long  journey.  Had  /  gone 
instead,  —  by  our  custom,  —  they  would  have  been 
exonerated.  .    .  . 

"  Yet,  I  would  not  have  willed  it  differently. 
For  I  have  preserved  to  the  world  the  gleaming 
melodies  that  you,  alone,  can  bring  forth.  And 
that,  my  friend,  that  is  well."  Wing  Tse-luen 
sighed  and  was  silent  a  moment.  Roderick  made 
no  move  to  interrupt. 

"  Even  though  my  people  withdrew  from  me  as 
I  passed  along  the  street,  but  yes,—  ah,  yes,"  he 
repeated  softly,  " 1  would  not  have  willed  it  dif- 
ferently.   .    .    .    And  now,  I  delay  too  long." 

Wing  Tse-luen  raised  his  glass  and  smiled  at 
Roderick.  "  I  drink  to  my  journey  —  to  my 
ancestors." 

Not  until  that  instant  did  Roderick  realize.  He 
sprang  forward,  but  too  late.  The  mock-jade 
tumbler  had  been  drained. 

With  a  shudder  the  small  Chinese  sank  at 
Roderick's  feet.     He   was   still  smiling.  The 

American,  stooping  over  him,  saw  that  the  eyes  

raised  to  the  morning  sunlight  —  were  already 
sightless.    ,    ♦  f 
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In  Soochow,  merchant  and  teacher  and  official 
bowed  their  heads  in  grave  satisfaction.  It  was 
a  belated  reparation,  and  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible. But,  wasn't  Wing  Tse-luen  a  musician  ? 
Those  musicians  ! 

In  America,  during  the  years  that  have  followed, 
Roderick  holds  a  poignant  recollection,  undimmed 
by  the  furious  fanfare  that  attends  the  rising  of  a 
new  star.  It  is  a  memory  of  one  exquisitely 
articulate  voice  that  tried  bravely  and  all  too 
briefly  to  interpret  for  the  West  the  soul  of  an 
inarticulate  people. 
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THE  house  with  the  five  doors  interested 
Emerson  from  the  moment  he  had  heard 
of  its  grim  history.    Passing  down  the  gray 
hutung,  he  had  often  seen  the  high  expanse  of  brick 
walls  and  had  imagined  behind  the  barrier  drows- 
ing, vacant  courtyards  without  echoes.    .    .  . 

When  his  informant  coupled  the  weird  recital 
of  its  eccentricities  with  the  news  that  the  place 
might  be  rented,  Emerson's  interest  became  more 
personal. 

Philip  Emerson  knew  China,  although  he  would 
have  been  the  last  person  to  boast  of  the  fact.  An 
American,  tall,  slightly  gaunt,  a  bachelor  in  the 
early  thirties,  he  had  acquired  varied  knowledge  of 
dialects  and  tribes.  The  past  four  years  he  had 
spent  in  Szechwan  and  Mongolia.  Accompanied 
by  two  stanch  old  Chinese  servants,  he  had 
fearlessly  penetrated  the  hinterland. 

Now,  he  was  stationed  in  Peking  for  a  year,  to 
advise  the  Department  of  Frontier  Provinces  in 
the  purchase  of  derricks,  rigging,  and  other  oil 
paraphernalia.  He  desired  the  luxury  of  a  home, 
after  his  wanderings  —  his  own  home.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  house  with  the  five  doors,  feed 
the  caretaker,  and  wandered  through  the  place. 
Finding  it  decidedly  to  his  satisfaction,  he  struck 
off  across  the  city  to  interview  the  landlord. 
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The  Chinese  owner  lived  outside  the  great  city 
wall  in  the  Chien  Men  Quarter.  He  masked  any 
jubilation  he  may  have  felt,  at  the  prospect  of 
renting,  under  a  gaze  of  urbane  indifference.  In 
the  suave  phrases  of  his  Mandarin  dialect,  he  de- 
manded three  months'  extra  rent,  or  "  key  money," 

—  and  Emerson  paid  it  on  the  spot.  He  extracted 
a  year's  lease  —  and  Emerson  signed  it.  In  fact, 
the  American  refused  to  bargain,  since  the  rent 
was  ridiculously  low. 

So  magnanimous  had  Emerson  shown  himself  that 
the  landlord  decided  upon  a  policy  of  frankness  : 

"  I  think  it  best  to  tell  you,  Highly  Illustrious 
Sir,  that  you  have  signed  a  lease  for  a  house  that  a 
few  —  a  very  few  —  people  call  haunted." 

"  Yes,  Thrice  Honorable,"  Emerson  agreed,  "  I 
also  have  heard  rumors.  He  who  first  told  me  of 
the  house,  filled  my  ears  unto  weariness.  If  the 
Pre-born  would  deign  to  advise  me  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  haunting    .    .    .    ?  " 

"  I  have  never  lived  there  and  do  not  speak  from 
experience,"  the  landlord  answered  cautiously. 
"  But  the  house  is  said  to  attract  evil  spirits.  This, 
because  it  possesses  five  doors.  Perhaps,  you  will 
ask :  why  do  I  not  cut  a  sixth  door  ?    Yet,  to  do  that 

—  well,  such  an  act  is  said  to  anger  the  demons  in- 
tensely. You  thus  show  that  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  them."  He  shrugged  silk-clad  shoulders. 
"  Besides,  I  am  a  poor  man.  There  is  the  expense 
of  knocking  out  a  wall  to  be  considered.  Also,  the 
sixth  door  would  spoil  the  present  symmetry." 
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"  I  understand,"  replied  Emerson  quickly. 
"  The  house  doesn't  need  any  more  doors." 

"Iam  glad  you  agree,  Exalted  Sir.  Then,  there 
is  another  thing  I  think  had  better  be  told  :  the 
last  tenant    .    .    .  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  Emerson  broke  in  with  a  touch 
of  curt  disdain.  "  My  friend  informed  me.  Your 
last  renter  lost  his  nerve  and  forfeited  the  lease." 

"  And  you,  Illustrious,  are  above  such  fear  ?  " 
A  satiric  note  was  etched  in  the  placid  voice. 

EMERSON  was  thoughtful,  as  he  rickshaed 
back  that  afternoon  through  the  Chien  Men  gate. 
Across  his  mind  repeatedly  darted  the  query : 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  house  ?  It  was 
located  in  an  excellent  neighborhood.  True, 
directly  behind  it  were  a  few,  small,  obnoxious 
hovels  —  since  that  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
real  estate  in  China's  capital. 

On  the  right,  however,  lay  the  dwelling  of 
Admiral  Tsen,  with  its  three  hundred  chien  of 
rooms,  its  rockery,  its  dragon-bowl  fountain.  The 
admiral,  it  appeared,  rested  under  a  grave  suspi- 
cion of  having  murdered  a  curious  and  presump- 
tuous daughter.  She  had  gazed  over  the  dividing 
wall  into  the  courtyard  of  the  house  with  the  five 
doors  and  had  carried  on  an  indiscreet  eye-to-eye 
flirtation  with  the  former  Chinese  tenant.  Ad- 
miral Tsen  had  declared  stoutly  that  she  had  been 
struck  down  by  heaven  one  moonlight  night,  when 
thus  occupied  ;  that  she  had  been  stricken  for  her 
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sins  and  therefore  was  no  daughter  of  his.  This 
diagnosis  Emerson  translated  as  heart  failure. 
He  had  had  dealings  with  the  admiral  in  naval  oil 
and  he  was  loath  to  credit  the  man  with  murder. 

But,  to  make  the  coincidence  more  damning, 
Emerson  had  learned  of  the  indisputable  tragedy 
rendering  tenantless  the  dwelling  on  Ins  left.  This 
was  a  residence  a  young  British  exporter  had  ac- 
quired. He  had  been  an  excellent  horseman,  a 
member  of  the  Peking  Hunt.  Yet,  riding  home, 
the  preceding  summer  on  the  gentlest  of  his 
Manchurian  mounts,  he  had  been  thrown  and 
killed.  Passing  the  house  with  the  five  doors, 
the  pony  had  suddenly  grown  mad,  screaming  with 
terror.  No  one  knew  what  had  frightened  it  — 
among  the  foreigners,  at  least.  The  Chinese 
house  boys  and  amahs  of  the  quarter  held  small 
doubts  in  the  matter.  6 4  The  house  has  five  doors ! ' ' 
they  whispered  among  themselves. 

Before  returning  to  the  hotel  that  afternoon, 
Emerson  decided  to  have  another  look  at  his  newly 
acquired  dwelling.  As  he  rickshaed  along  the 
high  brick  wall  to  the  door,  for  the  first  time  the 
thoughtful  expression  was  replaced  by  a  smile. 

The  great  double  gate  was  lacquered  a  rich  ver- 
milion. Protecting  the  entrance  from  intrusion  of 
vagrant  demons  stood  a  tall  spirit  screen,  dragon- 
carved  in  blackwood. 

Beyond,  the  oleanders  of  the  courtyard  were 
suave  with  bloom.  Wistaria  from  a  side  wall 
raised  feathery  plumes  of  spray  to  the  warm, 
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afternoon  sun.  A  Large  catalpa  tree  cast  a  dappled 
shadow. 

Around  the  court  stood  the  four,  small  dwelling 
houses  —  fragile  facades  of  scarlet  latticework 
and  Korean  parchment.  Unconnected  one  with 
another,  each  building  had  a  door  that  opened  on 
the  central  courtyard.  The  lacquered  entrance 
gate  made  the  fifth  door.    .    .  . 

"  There  you  are  !  "  Emerson  muttered.  6  6  All 
five!"  He  laughed.  "  Attracting  every  itin- 
erant ghost  in  North  China,  I  suppose  !  " 

He  turned  and  entered  the  apartment  across  the 
court  from  the  hutung  and  away  from  its  noises. 
It  was  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  rooms. 
Standing  in  the  larger  of  these,  he  decided  that 
it  would  be  his  study.  Here,  he  would  place  his 
easy-chair  and  reading  lamp,  and  here,  his  books. 
The  next  room  —  that  would  do  nicely  for  his 
laboratory.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  must  have 
gas  piped  in  for  his  Bunsen  burners.    .    .  . 

Suddenly  the  half  smile  on  his  face  died.  From 
the  next  room  came  a  queer,  soft,  sliding  sound. 
He  listened  for  an  instant,  only  slightly  startled. 
Then,  as  if  some  inner  censor  were  giving  oc- 
cult warning,  a  chill  crawled  across  his  shoulders 
and  nestled  in  his  hair.  "  Swissh  !  Swisssh  ! 
Swisssh  !  "  went  the  sound. 

"  Damn  fool !  "  Emerson  muttered  and  tried 
to  stimulate  into  action  muscles  grown  peculiarly 
laggard.  Before  he  could  make  the  dozen  steps 
necessary  to  reach  the  other  room,  there  came  a 
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very  unghostly  succession  of  thumps  followed  by 
a  sharp  noise,  as  if  a  whip  had  been  cracked. 
After  this  —  silence. 

He  peered  into  the  next  room.  It  was  empty. 
He  had  feared  that  it  would  be.  That  was  more 
eerie  than  some  wraith  materializing  as  a  sneak 
thief  trapped  and  ready  to  show  fight. 

"  Now,"  said  Emerson  to  himself,  "  there  is 
something  damned  queer  here.  I'm  not  given  to 
self -hypnosis.  The  sounds  I  heard  were  real ;  I 
didn't  imagine  them.  The  history  of  the  house 
indicated  — "  This  inner  monologue,  so  habitual 
with  lonely  men,  broke  off,  as  he  began  to  examine 
the  room. 

Built  after  the  Chinese  fashion,  two  walls  were 
of  solid  masonry,  unpierced  by  windows.  The 
third,  or  partition  wall,  —  except  for  the  living  room 
doorway,  —  was  equally  solid.  Only  the  fourth 
dimension,  facing  on  the  courtyard,  wras  broken 
by  the  latticework  of  parchment  windows.  There 
was  no  outside  door,  the  entrance  to  the  study  do- 
ing service  for  both  rooms. 

It  hardly  seemed  plausible,  yet  the  intruder 
might  have  entered  and  left  by  one  of  these  win- 
dows. Emerson  tried  them.  They  were  tightly 
closed  and  bolted ;  the  wood  having  swollen  with 
the  summer  rains  made  the  task  of  opening  them 
difficult.  After  a  moment  he  swung  them  wide 
and  peered  suspiciously  about  the  courtyard. 

A  shadow  cast  by  the  catalpa  tree  moved  for  an 
agitated  second.    Emerson  started.    "  Nerves  !  " 

# 
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he  whispered  disgustedly.  A  light  wind  had 
arisen.  The  catalpa  swayed  softly  to  its  stimulus. 
Softly  the  oleanders  danced  to  its  chiming  rhythm. 
Emerson  shook  his  head  in  complete  puzzlement 
and  closed  the  windows. 

He  now  examined  the  room.  The  flooring  was 
of  hard-packed  clay.  Over  this  he  would  spread 
first  matting  and  then  a  thick  Tientsin  rug.  Next, 
the  walls.  Two  were  perfectly  smooth.  From 
floor  to  ceiling,  the  gray-white  Chinese  plaster  was 
unbroken.  The  third,  the  back  wall,  was  in  need 
of  repair.  The  plaster  near  the  floor  had  dropped 
off,  the  bricks  showing  through.  Emerson  made 
a  mental  note  of  this.  He  must  speak  to  the 
landlord  and  ask  to  have  it  renewed. 

Evening  was  now  sinking  slumbrously  about  him, 
the  room  in  harsh  shadows.  A  sudden  distaste 
for  the  whole  venture  swept  across  his  soul.  A 
desire  to  get  away  from  the  house  came  with  im- 
perative suddenness.  He  knew  then  that  he  had 
been  more  shaken  by  the  strange,  unnamable  sound 
than  he  had  at  first  realized. 

AS  Emerson  rode  across  the  city,  a  few  days 
later,  a  thin  sheet  of  fine,  impalpable  dust  stirred 
under  the  feet  of  his  ricksha  puller  and  robed  the 
hutung  in  diaphanous  cloth-of-gold.  He  whistled 
as  he  went,  eyes  alight  with  anticipation.  At  the 
Chien  Men  Station,  he  hurried  to  the  third-class 
exit  gates  to  meet  the  Shanghai  train.  Already 
seventeen  hours  late,  it  was  at  last  due  according 
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to  report.  Nevertheless,  he  stood  for  more  than 
an  hour  among  a  group  of  patient  Chinese. 

Finally  he  was  rewarded  by  the  puffing  entrance 
of  the  train  hurling  quantities  of  cinders.  Amidst 
the  excited  crowd  of  passengers  that  debouched, 
he  caught  sight  of  two  old  Chinese.  Both  were 
stooped,  pock-marked,  and  incredibly  dirty.  Each 
carried  a  roll  of  bedding  and  a  hooded  bird  cage. 
Their  faces  broke  into  smiles. 

"  Hello,  Ginger  !    Hello,  Cookie  !  " 

The  three  stood  looking  at  one  another,  bound 
together  by  the  homely  ties  of  services  given  and 
received  through  more  than  a  decade. 

Emerson  turned  to  the  thinner  of  the  two,  a  man 
singularly  tall  for  a  South  Chinese:  "Boy,  I've 
brought  you  and  Cookie  up  here  apparently  to  get 
you  into  trouble.  It  seems  that  I've  rented  a 
ghost  house." 

"Master  is  joking!"  answered  Ginger,  the 
number  one  boy. 

"  Master  is  still  making  fun  with  us  because  we 
had  a  spirit  screen  put  before  your  door  in  Shang- 
hai," answered  the  cook. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  much  of  a  joke,  here.  But  now, 
pick  up  your  p'u-kai  and  your  bird  cages.  To- 
morrow, I  am  moving  into  the  new  house.  The 
furniture  —  except  for  your  kitchen  things  and 
your  beds  — is  already  in  the  place.  I'll  give 
you  some  money.  You  can  buy  what  you  need 
to-night,  Cookie,  and  sleep  at  the  house. 
But,  speaking  of  spirit  screens  :  there  is  one,  just 
behind  the  entrance  gates." 
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"  Then,  all  should  be  well,"  declared  the  cook 
positively. 

"  So  it  should,"  Emerson  replied,  thrusting  his 
voice  into  the  groove  of  indifference.  He  had  given 
his  servants  warning.  There  could  be  no  advantage 
now  in  enlarging  upon  the  matter. 

He  was  glad,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  his  own 
men  with  him.  They  had  shown  an  unusual  degree 
of  bravery  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  They 
were  genuinely  attached  to  him.  He  had  once 
nursed  them  both  through  cholera.  He  had 
crammed  medicated  mud  down  their  throats  and 
had  shot  saline  solutions  into  them.  .  .  .  Yes, 
he  was  glad,  now,  to  have  them  with  him. 

THE  evening  Emerson  moved  in,  all  was  still. 
Waiting  in  the  courtyard  for  the  call  to  dinner,  he 
was  soothed  and  dimly  fortified  by  the  distant 
noises  made  by  the  cook  in  the  kitchen  and  by  the 
soft  footsteps  of  the  boy  in  the  room  behind  him. 
Ginger  was  swiftly  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos 
that  was  the  natural  concomitant  of  moving. 

Soon  dinner  was  announced,  and  Emerson  en- 
tered the  dining  room.  Mandarin  fish,  a  roasted 
Chihli  pheasant,  and  an  excellent  curry  brought 
him  to  the  state  of  mind  where  he  was  almost 
willing  to  laugh  at  the  house  and  its  idiosyncrasies. 
Deftly  Ginger  poured  the  coffee.  He  clipped  the 
end  of  a  long  Sumatran  cheroot  and  stood  before 
Emerson  with  match  lighted  and  poised.  But 
the  cigar  was  not  ignited. 
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"  Hieeeee  !  "  came  a  distant  yell.  A  small 
figure  scuttled  across  the  court.  "  Hell-damn!" 
shouted  the  cook,  rushing  into  the  dining  room 
without  pretense  of  ceremony.  The  old  fellow 
drew  up  shaking  before  Emerson.  The  kitchen 
had  been  warm  and  the  cook's  torso  was  bare.  The 
well-larded  ribs  were  rising  and  falling  with  telltale 
speed.  His  face  was  pale.  He  burst  into  excited 
Chinese,  speaking  so  fast  that  Emerson  had  dif- 
ficulty in  following: 

"I  no  stay  !  I  go  home  !  The  house  here  is 
bad  !  It  has  the  curse  upon  it  of  the  Lien-huang, 
the  Kings  of  Hell  !  It  is  wrong  for  me  to  stay  ! 
The  gods  do  not  wish  it !  Why  should  one  anger 
the  gods  needlessly  ?  I  am  old !  It  is  not  that  I 
mind  going  to  my  Home  of  Peaceful  Longevity ! 
I  have  already  bought  it  !  It  is  of  blackwood, 
lacquered  with  gold  !  But  first  I  must  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  my  ancestral  home  !  I  must  go 
to  the  house  of  my  father  and  burn  incense !  I 
must  burn  ingots  of  paper  sycee  to  the  angry 
demons!  Perhaps  they  are  sending  me  this 
as  a  warning  because  I  have  not  burned 
more.  I  do  not  like  this  house  !  This  house  is 
bad  —  " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  great  one  of  the  kitchen, 
hold  up ! "  Emerson  at  last  managed  to  interrupt. 
"  What's  happened  ?  And  what  is  this  you  say 
about  dying  and  going  to  your  peaceful  Home  of 
Longevity  ?  .  .  .  Take  it  slow'  !  My  Chinese 
isn't  of  the  first  order,  you  know." 
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"Well,  Master,  I  shall  tell  you  slowly  and 
with  great  distinctness.  I  am  old.  I  am  wicked. 
Just  now,  as  I  bent  over  my  cook  fire,  I  heard  a 
strange  sound.  It  went  this  way:  'Swisssh! 
Swissssh  !  '  Exactly  as  murmur  the  ghosts  who 
cross  the  hillsides  where  the  feng-shui  are  bad, 
and  graves  should  not  be  planted !  .  .  .  Then, 
—  my  kitchen  table  moved  !  By  the  soul  of  my 
grandfather  who  was  a  famous  man  in  our  land  — 
before  he  lost  his  money  —  by  the  soul  of  my  re- 
vered grandparent,  I  swear  that  the  table  moved ! 
Then  I  heard  a  thumping  !  Next,  came  a  sharp 
sound,  as  of  a  firecracker.  That  was  the  signal 
of  the  chief  of  all  the  demons.  He  was  clapping 
his  hands  together  to  call  away  the  spirits  that 
surrounded  me.  In  proof  of  this :  from  the  moment 
of  that  cracking  noise,  all  was  still.  His  signal 
saved  me  !  " 

Emerson  turned  to  the  boy.  He  knew  that 
Ginger,  the  more  clever  of  the  two  men,  was  by  the 
same  token  the  less  superstitious.  "  Boy,  do  you 
think  we've  had  ghostly  visitors  ?  " 

The  face  turned  to  Emerson  expressed  complete 
agreement  with  the  cook.    "  What  could  it  be, 

Master,  but  spirits  of  evil  ?    You  may  laugh  

but  I  have  seen  many  strange  things  in  my  life. 
Once,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  number  two  boy 
in  a  house  with  five  doors.  I  would  hear  foot- 
steps in  another  room,  but  when  I  opened  the 
door,  no  one  would  be  there.  I  have  had  my 
blood  frozen  by  weird  laughter  that  came  from  the 
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empty  air.  My  ears  in  the  night,  as  I  crossed 
the  courtyard,  have  been  buffeted  by  ghostly 
hands.  Even  the  wind  bells  in  the  eaves,  at 
that  house,  used  to  ring,  although  there  was  no 
breeze  to  move  them.  ...  As  for  this  house 
here :  possibly  it  was  once  a  temple.  Perhaps  some 
old  Buddha  buried  underground  stirs  in  anger  — 55 

"  Oh,  hold  up,  boy,"  sighed  Emerson.  "  You're 
worse  than  the  cook.  But,  have  you  actually 
heard  anything  so  far  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  Master  !  The  same  noise  as  my 
brother  here.  After  we  moved  in  last  night,  it 
came.  My  brother  was  asleep.  He  was  very 
tired.    I  heard  it  alone.    I  was  not  afraid." 

"  So,  it  didn't  frighten  you,  eh  ?  " 

Ginger  hesitated  and  gave  an  embarrassed  glance. 
"  Y-yes,"  he  replied  haltingly.  "  I  was  afraid. 
I  did  not  speak  the  truth.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was  :  that  I  shall  not  leave  you  because  of  my  fear. 
Nor  will  the  cook,  when  he  —  "  The  boy's  mouth 
closed  tightly.    He  shrugged. 

"  When  he's  gotten  over  being  frightened  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  frightened,  Master  !  "  spoke  up  the 
cook,  nettled  by  the  accusation.  "  But,  no  man 
should  be  asked  to  struggle  with  demons.  This  is 
a  house  with  five  doors.  I  have  received  my  warn- 
ing. Before  another  moon  has  waxed  and  waned, 
some  one  in  this  dwelling  will  have  entered  his 
Long  Home.    That  I  know." 

"  You  think  so  ?  Just  how,  cook,  do  you  reach 
that  conclusion  ?  " 
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"  The  geomancers,  the  blind  soothsayers,  the 
Taoist  monks,  all  will  tell  you  !    The  demons 
warn  one  first.    This  has  been  a  warning.  Then 
.    .    .   Then   .    .    ."    He  hesitated.    "I  do  not 
like  to  speak  of  it,  Master ;  it  was  given  me  in 
confidence,  by  the  caretaker  of  this  house.  He, 
by  the  way,  would  not  sleep  here.    He  related  to 
me  that  the  number  one  boy  of  the  last  man  who 
rented  the  place  —  that  this  number  one  boy  was 
found  in  the  morning    .    .    .  "    The  cook's  voice 
had  grown  very  low.    He  glanced  around  as  if 
afraid  of  spirit  eavesdroppers.    "  He  was  found  to 
have  gone  —  on  a  long  journey." 

Emerson  nodded.  By  the  inflection  of  the  cook's 
voice,  he  was  able  to  catch  the  allusion.  ' 6  How 
was  this  man  forced  to  take  his  journey  ?  " 

6  6  He  was  found  lying  in  the  courtyard  here. 
There  were  great  marks  on  his  throat." 

"  Strangled  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know,  Master  ?  And,  I  repeat : 
before  another  moon  has  —  " 

"  All  right !  "  Emerson  interrupted.  "  I  under- 
stand. You  wish  to  leave  me.  I  don't  blame 
you.  I  can  hardly  ask  any  servant  to  stay,  under 
such  conditions  —  " 

"  Cook  will  not  leave  !  "  It  was  the  boy  who 
now  interrupted ;  he  spoke  in  a  level,  passionless 
tone.  "  My  brother  does  not  really  want  to  go 
.  .  .  "  Ginger  hesitated,  then  continued  with  a 
trace  of  wistfulness,  "  Unless  —  unless  you  are 
willing,  Master,  that  we  should  all  three  move  out  ?  " 
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Emerson  eyed  him  for  a  moment  without  speak- 
ing. Was  it  fair  to  ask  these  two  faithful  men  to 
stay,  both  of  them  afraid,  their  minds  haunted 
with  the  fear  of  demons  ?  Yet,  he  had  this  house 
on  his  hands.  The  pay  of  the  Chinese  government 
was  not  munificent,  and  he  could  not  easily  bear 
the  double  expense  of  renting  a  second  house. 
Except  for  this  veiled,  inexplicable  menace,  the 
dwelling  suited  him  perfectly. 

When  he  spoke,  his  tone  was  measured.  "  Now, 
listen,  both  of  you.  /  shall  stay  here  alone,  to- 
night. I  shall  remain  awake.  If  I  hear  the  noise 
again  I  shall  try  to  discover  what  is  causing  it. 
Once  I  find  that  cause,  believe  me,  I  can  put  a 
stop  to  it,  forever.  Possibly  it  may  mean  shooting 
some  evil-intentioned  thief  full  of  holes.  The 
house  has  been  empty  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
there  may  lie  our  answer  :  a  thieves'  rendezvous. 
Or,  it  may  be  that  some  man  has  a  grudge  against 
our  landlord,  some  man  who  frightens  away  every 
tenant,  so  that  no  one  will  dare  live  in  the  house. 
.  .  .  You  both  will  come  back  early  to-morrow 
morning.  If  I  haven't  solved  the  puzzle,  I'll  put 
you  on  guard,  during  the  forenoon,  while  I  get 
some  sleep.  The  ghosts  are  never  supposed  to 
be  so  active  in  the  morning  hours.  To-morrow 
night  I  shall  again  watch  alone.  And  I  shall  keep 
on  watching  until  I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of 
this.  I  shall  not  ask  you,  either  of  you,  to  take 
any  more  risks  than  necessary.  Is  that  hao? 
Hao-buhao  ?  " 
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The  two  men  looked  at  him,  faces  imperturbable. 
Yet,  beneath,  Emerson  saw  the  leaven  of  some 
agitation  working.  He  knew  the  Chinese  to  be  the 
most  emotional  race  in  the  world. 

"  The  master  will  remain  here  alone,  to-night  ?  " 
asked  the  cook  softly. 

"  Yes." 

"  And,  to-morrow  night  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  I  don't  solve  the  riddle  before  that  time." 
"  Despite  what  I  have  said  to  warn  him  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

The  mask  of  imperturbability  was  riven.  Tears 
suddenly  stood  in  the  faded  old  eyes  of  the  cook. 
"  I  was  a  dog  to  say  that  I  would  —  that  I  even 
wanted  to  go.  If  the  master  stays,  I  stay.  I  owe 
my  life  to  him  —  " 

"  But,  dammit,  you  old  idiot,"  shouted  Emerson 
angrily,  "  haven't  I  just  said  that  I  didn't  want 
you  to  stay ! "  A  lump  had  risen  in  his  own  throat. 
They  had  no  right  to  harrow  him  in  this  sudden 
way  with  their  loyalty  —  these  two  lovable  old 
pirates  who  protected  him  on  the  one  hand  and 
mulcted  him  on  the  other.  "  Out  you  go  !  Quick  ! 
Shoooo  !  .  .  .  No,  wait  —  !  I  suppose  you'd 
better  put  away  the  silver  first.  I  don't  know  how 
predatory  Peking  ghosts  are.  Yes,  finish  that 
up  first  and  then  go." 

The  two  servants  bowed  without  speaking  fur- 
ther and  departed  for  the  kitchen.  Emerson, 
his  eyes  thoughtful,  went  into  his  bedroom  and 
took  from  a  trunk  an  old  service  revolver.  He 
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twirled  the  loaded  cylinder  and  rubbed  away  a 
bit  of  the  oil  with  which  it  had  been  bathed  to 
combat  the  damp  of  a  recent  excursion  in  the 
Yangtze  valley.  Slipping  the  weapon  into  his 
pocket  he  moved  to  the  courtyard.  There  was 
no  moon.  Brilliant  stars  sharply  pierced  the 
blackness.  It  was  as  if  some  vast  curtain  of 
sable  velvet  had  grown  old  and  threadbare  and 
was  giving  through  the  light  from  a  gigantic 
illumination  just  beyond  its  folds. 

From  the  kitchen  suddenly  came  a  long-drawn 
banshee  wail.  "  What  the  —  !  "  ejaculated  Emer- 
son. Then  he  smiled.  The  smile  emerged  into 
a  chuckle.  "  A  Chinese  fiddle  !  After  all  these 
years  !  I  didn't  know  either  of  them  played." 
The  chuckle  faded  as  a  new  thought  replaced  his 
wonderment.  "  I  wonder  if  the  music  is  to  exor- 
cise demons  !  "  He  walked  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  peered  in. 

Bent  over  a  two-stringed  instrument,  with  the 
bow  threaded  inside  and  pulled  out,  Chinese  fash- 
ion, instead  of  pressed  down,  Ginger  was  making 
doleful  melody.  He  stopped  at  the  sight  of  Emer- 
son and  gave  an  embarrassed  glance. 

"  Very  good,  boy.  But  I  didn't  know  you  played 
one  of  those.    All  these  years,  too  !  " 

"  I  do  not  play  much,  sien-sang.  Only  if  —  if 
cares  oppress  me." 

Emerson  nodded.  His  conjecture  about  the 
exorcising  power  of  music,  he  decided,  had  been 
close  to  the  mark. 
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"  I  am  only  making  the  music  now,"  the  boy 
elaborated,  "  while  I  wait  for  my  brother  to  finish. 
On  our  trips  into  the  back  country,  it  was  not 
easy  to  carry  one  of  these  ;  a  little  fall  —  and  they 
break." 

"  Yes,  I  would  imagine  so."  To  Emerson's 
mind  floated  the  vision  of  mountain  trails.  Of  his 
two  servants  staggering  under  the  weight  of  his 
bedding,  food,  and  geologist's  gear.  "  Let  me 
see  your  fiddle." 

Ginger  handed  it  over.  It  was  a  short-necked 
affair.  The  wooden  sound  box  was  the  size  and 
dimensions  of  a  fruit  tin.  Over  the  open  face  and 
back  of  this  was  spread  a  bit  of  python  skin  to  give 
it  resonance.  The  skin  seemed  freshly  tanned  and 
gave  off  a  slightly  musty,  disagreeable  odor. 

Emerson  returned  the  instrument.  "  Your 
python  was  badly  dressed.  Where  did  you  buy 
the  fiddle  ?  in  Shanghai  ?  " 

"  No,  Master,  here  in  Peking.  Every  city  has 
its  shops  that  make  these,  if  you  will  remember. 
There  is  a  small  place  just  back  of  the  house  here. 
I  bought  this  fiddle  there.    I  paid  eighty  coppers." 

"  Music  isn't  dear  in  China,  is  it  ?  "  Then 
turning  to  the  cook,  "  Nearly  through  ?  " 

"  Just  now,  can  do,  Master,"  answered  the  cook, 
dropping  into  pidgin  English,  as  was  occasionally 
his  habit. 

"  Come  on,  then.  Here's  a  dollar  each.  You 
go  to  a  good  Chinese  hotel.  Get  yourselves  good 
rooms." 
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Both  gazed  at  Emerson  queerly,  he  thought. 
Ginger  replied  :  "  We  shall  not  take  the  money. 
"  We  —  we  have  friends.  We  shall  stay  with 
them." 

"  You  are  both  liars  !  "  Emerson  pronounced, 
dispassionately.  "  Neither  of  you  has  any  friends 
this  side  of  Hankow  ;  you've  told  me  so.  And  it's 
the  first  time  I've  ever  known  you  to  refuse 
money  !  "    He  shook  his  head  in  puzzlement. 

"  But  we  have  found  many  dear  friends  now  !  " 
argued  the  cook. 

"  Oh,  all  right,  all  right ;  if  you  don't  want  the 
money,  run  along  !  All  I  can  say  is,  —  there's 
something  fishy  about  this." 

The  servants  made  no  reply,  but  walked  slowly 
to  the  gate.  There  they  both  turned  and  looked 
appealingly  at  Emerson. 

"  No  !  "  he  answered  their  gaze  firmly.  e  6  Out 
you  go.    I'm  seeing  this  thing  through,  alone." 

They  bowed  farewell.  Emerson  waited  at  the 
door  until  their  two  dim  forms  had  been  swallowed 
by  the  darkness.  Despite  his  firm  tone,  there 
rose  in  him  a  desire  that  was  almost  overwhelming  : 
to  call  them  back.  .  .  .  The  darkened  areas 
of  the  courtyard  behind  him  seemed  now  to  hold 
a  hundred  shadowed  menaces. 

Then,  with  a  short,  dry  laugh  at  his  fears,  Emer- 
son thrust  into  place  the  great,  wooden  crossbar. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  Ten  o'clock.  The  long 
night's  vigil  was  beginning. 
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THE  moments  crept  oppressively  by,  a  slow  drag 
of  interminable  time.  Spaces  of  peering  into  the 
blackness,  of  fancying  noises,  of  raising  futile 
alarms.  Through  it  all,  came  onslaughts  of  a 
queer  loneliness.  It  was  a  nostalgia  such  as  he 
had  never  known  on  camp  or  trail. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  he  heard  sounds,  soft, 
scratching  sounds.  Contrary  to  his  suspicious 
expectation,  they  did  not  come  from  the  direction 
of  the  half -fitted  laboratory,  nor  from  the  kitchen 
farther  along,  that  abutted  onto  the  same  back 
wall. 

The  noises  continued.  Emerson's  lips  tightened. 
He  caught  the  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  stole 
toward  the  soft,  furtive  sound  —  in  the  direction 
of  the  entrance  door. 

"  Now,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "  now  we'll 
see  what's  causing  all  this  !  If  the  house  has 
been  a  roost  for  some  member  of  the  Beggars' 
Guild  —  he'll  not  use  it  again  !  " 

Softly  Emerson  tiptoed  to  the  spirit  screen 
shielding  the  entrance.  He  poked  his  head  around. 
Dimly,  very  dimly,  he  could  distinguish  a  form 
perched  on  top  the  street  wall.  It  was  engaged  at 
the  moment  in  attempting  without  appreciable 
success  to  haul  up,  from  the  lane  outside,  another 
form.    Both  were  grunting  softly. 

Emerson  raised  his  gun.  Should  he  give  warning? 
If  he  did,  the  marauder  might  quietly  slide  down 
the  wall,  into  the  lane,  and  away.  The  mystery 
would  remain  only  partially  solved.    On  the  other 
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hand,  wasn't  it  a  bit  like  pot  shooting  ?  He  wasn't 
giving  this  all-too-solid  ghost  a  fair  show.  His 
heart  was  pounding  and  the  pointed  gun  barrel 
none  too  steady.  He  decided  to  speak :  "  Who 
are  you  ?    Don't  try  to  escape  or  I'll  shoot !  " 

From  the  wall  came  a  startled  movement,  fol- 
lowed by  a  familiar  voice  :  ' '  Oh,  damn  !  Hell- 
damn  !  E-mo  Lan  yay  (honorable  Emerson), 
don't  shoot  !  " 

"  Cookie  !  "  Emerson  leaned  back  giddily, 
weakly.  "  You  blamed  idiot  !  Do  you  know  the 
chances  you  were  running  just  now  !  Come  on 
down  from  that  wall,  you  blinking  owl,  you  ! 
.    .    .    Is  Ginger  outside  ?  " 

The  cook  nodded  sheepishly.  "  It  is  very  hard 
to  climb  your  wall,  Master  !  " 

"  That  proves  our  family  ghost  is  not  a  senile, 
doddering  man  —  who  has  quite  lost  his  wits  !  " 
With  hands  that  were  shaking,  in  reaction  now, 
Emerson  drew  back  the  great,  wooden  crossbar  of 
the  gate.  Outside,  meekly  rubbing  his  nose, 
stood  the  boy. 

"  Well,  one  of  you,  tell  me  what  this  means  ? 
Quick  about  it !  " 

Both  shrugged  and  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence. 

"  Come  in,  then.  .  .  .  So  you  didn't  find  your 
—  your  friends  at  home  ?  "  Emerson  relented  far 
enough  to  give  them  this  opportunity  of  saving  face. 

They  pounced  upon  it.  Ginger  spoke  with 
palpable  relief  :    "  Yes,  Master,  that  was  it  !  " 
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The  cook,  ever  the  more  mendacious,  took  up 
the  burden,  44  Our  friends  had  gone  to  the  country 
to  assist  their  grandmother  to  enter  her  Long 
Home." 

Emerson  laughed.  Then  he  laughed  again. 
«  My  humor  is  not  because  of  the  burial  of  your 
friends'  grandmother,"  he  explained.  44 1  am 
thinking  how  eternally  funny  you  looked,  Cookie, 
sitting  like  a  beruffled  bird  on  top  of  that  wall. 
So  this  is  why  you  wouldn't  take  the  hotel  money, 
eh  ?  You  planned,  all  the  time,  to  come  back. 
Oh,  well  .  .  .  what's  the  use!  I— I'm  al- 
mighty glad  to  see  you  both  !  " 

"  Does  the  master  —  ?  "  began  Ginger  hesitat- 
ingly and  then  stopped,  his  eyes  inquiring. 

"Yes,  you  can  stay.  I  won't  turn  you  out 
again.  Now  crawl  into  your  quarters.  .  .  . 
By  the  way,  no  ghost  has  shown  yet." 

«  They  —  they  sometimes  appear,"  said  Ginger 
seriously,  44  at  the  Hour  of  the  Tiger,  three  o'clock 
by  your  time." 

"  Is  that  right  ? "  Emerson  smiled.  44  Thought- 
ful of  'em  !  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  visit. 
You're  sure  I  can  expect  them  at  that  hour  ?  " 

The  boy  ignored  the  question.  It  was  plain  that 
he  thought  the  master's  levity  ill-timed. 

44  Well,"  Emerson  went  on,  44  by  the  beard  of 
your  sage  Kung-fu-tse,  we'll  all  give  'em  a  rousing 
welcome.  If  I  shout,  you  both  come  running. 
I'm  going  to  change  my  tactics  and  wander  into 
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my  laboratory  now.  That  was  the  place  where 
I  heard  the  sounds  first.  And  it  was  along  that 
wall  where  you  and  Cookie  heard  it,  too.  I'm 
beginning  to  think  it  is  some  sort  of  echo  ;  possibly 
it  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  If  you 
stop  to  think  about  it :  we've  never  actually  seen 
anything  here,  in  this  compound.  We've  only 
heard  noises  —  " 

"  My  kitchen  table  moved  !  "  interposed  the 
cook,  with  some  asperity. 

"  That  might  have  been  your  imagination  —  " 
" But,  Master,"  interposed  Ginger  in  turn,  "how 
about  the  number  one  boy  who  was  found  here  ? 
and  the  young  woman  next  door,  the  admiral's 
daughter  ?  and  the  man  who  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  ?  " 

AGAIN  the  house  and  the  courtyard  were  silent. 
Emerson  seated  himself  in  a  comfortable  wicker 
chair  that  he  had  carried  into  the  laboratory  from 
his  living  room.  He  found  himself  growing  drowsy 
in  reaction  from  the  keyed-up  moments  when  he 
had  watched  that  dim  form  straddling  the  wall 
beside  the  entrance  gate. 

The  drowsiness  moved  into  nodding  sleep,  and 
from  cat  naps  he  sank  into  genuine  slumber. 
Three  o'clock,  the  Hour  of  the  Tiger,  drew  near. 
A  cock  crew  and  then  another. 

Into  the  room  crept  a  scratching  sound,  a  sinister, 
scraping,  swish-swishing  noise.  Then,  not  far 
distant  but  muffled,  a  man's  voice  softly  grumbling, 
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followed  by  a  sharp  crack,  as  of  a  whip.  The 
swishing  stopped  and  then  continued  again  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  This  disconcerted  suc- 
cession of  noises  went  on  for  some  seconds,  the 
breaks  of  silence  growing  less  and  less,  until,  at 
last,  the  room  seemed  sibilantly  clamorous. 

Something  hard  and  cold,  dreadfully  repellent, 
crept  upon  Emerson ;  a  second  thing,  a  third.  He 
awoke  with  a  start  —  awoke  fighting,  every  nerve 
wildly  jangling.  He  did  not  call  out ;  for  the  mo- 
ment he  could  not. 

In  the  dimness  of  the  room  he  distinguished 
writhing  forms.  Crawling  things  !  Loathsome  ! 
Huge  snakes  !    Pythons  ! 

A  brick  in  the  wall,  near  the  floor  where  the 
plaster  had  been  chipped  away,  now  was  pushed 
back.  Through  this  orifice,  from  the  outside,  came 
the  swift  slide  of  scaly  bellies.  He  was  in  a  nest 
of  constrictor  snakes.  They  closed  about  his  arms, 
his  head,  his  neck.  His  revolver  might  still  be 
in  the  trunk  for  all  the  power  he  had  to  reach  it. 
A  revoltingly  thick,  ever-tightening  body  was 
closing  about  his  throat.  Struggle  furiously  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  loosen  it.  A  red  film  came 
over  his  eyes. 

For  the  first  time  came  the  urge  to  shout  for 
help.  "  Boy  !  "  he  called  hoarsely.  "  Cook  !  " 
The  cry  was  scarcely  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
outside  the  room. 

Yet,  a  moment  later,  the  door  rattled  and  was 
torn  open.    Emerson  dimly  sensed  that  the  two 
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servants  must  have  been  standing  anxious  guard 
in  the  courtyard. 

The  snakes  were  not  full  grown,  yet  there 
seemed  an  inordinate  number  of  them.  The  boy 
and  the  cook  both  were  armed  with  sticks.  They 
freed  the  constrictor's  grip  about  Emerson's  neck 
and  arms  after  a  sharp  struggle.  They  struck  out 
then  in  grim  silence  at  the  hissing,  infuriated 
serpents.  At  last  the  three  men  managed  to  beat 
their  way  free  into  the  study  and  thence  to  the 
courtyard,  shutting  the  door  behind  them. 

"Ginger,  what,  in  God's  name — "  Emerson 
began  ;  but  the  boy  roughly  clapped  a  hand  over 
his  master's  mouth. 

"  Shussssh  !  Wait,  sir  !  "  Ginger's  voice  was 
scarcely  higher  than  a  breathing  whisper.  "  I 
begin  to  understand.  I've  heard  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  before.    It  isn't  new  to  China." 

The  cook  nodded  his  head  slowly.  "  I,  too, 
remember,  Master.  It  was  in  the  city  where  we 
were  born  —  the  Black  Inn  at  Kashing." 

"  Exactly  !  "  concurred  the  boy.  «  The  Black 
Inn." 

There  came  the  cracking  snap  of  a  whip  in  the 
distance,  beyond  the  rear  wall.  The  sliding, 
scraping  noises  inside  the  laboratory  grew  greater 
for  a  moment  and  then  died  away. 

"  We  should  find  the  room  empty,  now,  Master," 
Ginger  whispered.  Then  he  unexpectedly  added, 
"  I  think  we  should  go  back  in  there." 

"  What  ?    Go  back  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  We  shall  be  safer  there  than  if  we 
stayed  out  here.  Of  course,  if  it  is  your  wish  that 
we  remain  in  this  courtyard  —  ?  " 

Emerson  stared  at  Ginger  for  a  bleak  indecisive 
moment.  He  was  afraid.  He  had  never  been 
so  shaken  in  his  life.  Primitive,  snake-fearing, 
darkness-hating  nerves  cried  out  imperative  warn- 
ings. But  his  servants  had  both  evidently  rec- 
ognized this  attack  as  belonging  to  some  malign 
plan  that  was  not  particularly  unusual.  Therefore, 
he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands.  Brushing  past 
cook  and  boy  he  entered  first.  His  servants 
followed,  seemingly  as  cool  as  a  pair  of  their 
fabulous  stage  warriors. 

In  the  study  all  was  still.  Emerson  lighted  a 
match.  Cupping  its  flame  in  his  hands  he  went 
into  the  laboratory.  That  room  also  was  empty. 
The  floor  was  Uttered  with  broken  retorts,  test 
tubes,  and  glass  jars  that  had  been  shivered  in  the 
struggle.  They  constituted  the  only  witness  that 
this  had  not  been  an  evil  dream. 

The  pythons  had  come  from  the  hovels  that 
abutted  the  house  at  the  back  ;  that  much  was 
clear.  But  how  ?  Emerson  struck  a  second 
match.  The  bricks  at  the  base  of  the  wall  seemed 
solid  enough  to  the  eye. 

Ginger,  peering  over  Emerson's  shoulder,  pointed 
to  one  ;  it  was  loose.  The  latter  reached  down  to 
move  it,  but  the  boy  caught  at  his  wrist. 

"  Wait,  Master,"  Ginger  mouthed  with  infinite 
caution.    "  We  want  no  more  snakes.    The  game 
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will  be  played  differently  now.  The  ordeal  will 
be  worse  —  if  it  should  be  what  we  think." 

Emerson  choked  back  an  insane  desire  to  laugh. 
Nothing  that  existed  in  the  wide,  wide  world  could 
possibly  be  worse  ! 

Neither  the  boy  nor  cook  spoke  further.  Mo- 
ments lengthened.  The  darkness  drooped  down 
over  them  with  choking  folds.  Emerson  listened 
for  sounds,  until  his  ears  were  aching  with  the 
strain.  Then,  when  he  was  convinced  that  he  could 
stand  inaction  no  longer,  he  heard  the  stealthy,  slow 
creep  of  footsteps  crossing  the  courtyard.  Many 
footsteps  !  Again  the  muscles  crawled  at  the  base 
of  his  neck.  The  sounds  were  eerie,  this  ghostlike, 
approaching  patter.  He  detected  rather  than  saw 
the  cook  take  from  his  sash  a  weapon.  Ginger, 
too,  had  stirred  as  if  preparing.  Emerson  slid 
his  revolver  from  his  pocket. 

The  tiptoeing  footsteps  moved  slowly,  hesitat- 
ingly toward  the  study  door.  The  portal  began  to 
move,  inch  by  inch.  Emerson's  eyes  had  become 
to  a  degree  accustomed  to  this  intense  darkness. 
Therefore,  when  the  door  swung  wide,  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  the  cluster  of  faces  that  suddenly 
peered  in    .    .    .    intent,  evil  faces. 

"  Ey-YAH  !  "  the  cook  suddenly  shouted  and 
dove  straight  for  the  door.  There  was  a  startled 
movement  about  the  entrance,  curses  in  Chinese. 
The  figures  hovered  there  uncertainly,  undecided 
whether  to  press  on  in  or  to  break  and  run. 
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Emerson  made  the  decision  for  them.  He  lifted 
his  revolver  ceilingward  and  fired  twice.  The 
detonation  of  the  gun  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  study  had  a  magical  effect.  The  figures 
separated  and  went  scurrying  away  in  mad,  clawing 
panic. 

After  them  went  the  two  servants,  with  Emerson 
following  on  the  latters'  heels.  As  he  reached  the 
courtyard,  he  was  vouchsafed  the  inspiring  sight 
of  his  ancient  and  almost  corpulent  cook  pursuing 
a  tall  marauder  around  the  court  at  the  point  of 
a  long  kitchen  knife.  After  a  single  tour  age 
told;  the  pursuit  flagged.  The  man  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  feet  leeway  stopped  at  the  gate. 
He  gave  an  acrobatic  leap  and  scrambled  to  the 
top.  He  howled  in  pain,  however,  as  the  cook, 
making  a  final  spurt,  jabbed  him  in  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  calf  before  he  could  draw  his  leg  over. 
Emerson  speeded  his  progress  by  firing  into  the 
air  after  him. 

The  others  quickly  disappeared,  utterly  routed  : 
over  walls  onto  low  roofs.  The  sight  of  a  tall,  lean 
foreigner  flourishing  a  revolver  and  letting  it  off 
at  intervals,  was  too  much  for  their  stamina.  It 
was  plain  that  they  had  neither  expected  nor 
prepared  for  any  resistance. 

The  three  inmates  at  last  gathered  panting  in 
the  now  emptied  courtyard.  Emerson  spoke: 
"Well,  Ginger,  this  has  been  some  evening  I 
Cookie,  we  didn't  have  to  wait  for  the  moon  to 
wax  and  wane,  did  we  ?  " 
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4 4  No, 5  5  answered  the  old  fellow  serenely.  4  4  Trou- 
ble all  finish  now.  To-morrow,  I  think  many  men 
will  wander  headless  in  the  other  world  !  " 

44  Good  Lord,  you  didn't  decapitate  anyone  with 
that  kitchen  knife  of  yours,  did  you  ?  " 

44  No  .  .  .  no,"  replied  the  cook,  with  blood- 
thirsty regretfulness.  44  But  the  sound  of  the 
master's  revolver  will  soon  bring  the  police. 
I  shall  tell  of  these  men.  The  police  will  catch 
them.  Very  clever  at  catching  robbers  are  the 
Peking,  police." 

64  So  I've  heard.  By  the  way,  did  you  suspect  ? 
I  mean,  did  you  have  some  suspicion,  and  rig  up 
all  that  story  about  ghosts  —  " 

44  No  !  Oh,  no,  Master,"  protested  the  cook. 
44  We  would  both  have  sworn  by  our  ancestral  spirit 
tablets  that  the  house  was  demon-haunted.  Only 
when  we  saw  the  snakes  did  we  realize  that  we 
were  being  attacked  by  very  bad  men." 

44  Yes,"  spoke  up  Ginger.  44  It  was  then  that  we 
recalled  the  Black  Inn  at  our  native  town,  Ka- 
shing." 

66  What  happened  at  Kashing  ?  "  asked  Emerson. 

66  Near  the  Black  Inn,  Master,  was  a  shop  where 
they  raised  pythons  for  their  skins  :  to  put  on  the 
backs  of  the  two-stringed  fiddles  and  the  larger- 
headed  banjos  that  our  blind  musicians  play  so 
well.  A  gang  of  very  bad  men  bought  the  little 
Music  Shop  at  Kashing.  They  dug  holes  between 
it  and  the  back  rooms  of  the  inn.  They  made  the 
snakes  crawl  through  these  holes  — " 
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"  I  see,'1  interrupted  Emerson.  "  So  that's  the 
answer.  And  the  trouble  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  five  doors  of  the  house  !  " 

< '  Ah,  but  the  master  is  wrong  !  Here,  it  has 
had  every  thing  to  do  with  them  !  " 

Emerson  looked  up  in  surprise.    "  How  ?  " 

"  Because  houses  with  five  doors  are  supposed  to 
bring  on  evil  spirits,  these  bad  men  were  able 
to  work  without  fear  of  being  caught." 

"  I  see,  boy.  The  spirits  gave  them  an  alibi. 
The  blame  would  be  laid  on  some  poor  inoffensive 
ghost,  no  matter  what  happened.  .  .  . "  Then 
he  went  on  musingly:  "  Bless'd  if  I'm  not  beginning 
to  understand  how  that  poor  girl  in  the  admiral's 
house  next  door  came  to  die.  These  fine  citizens 
behind  us  probably  strangled  her,  because  she 
looked  over  and  saw  them.  Or,  perhaps  it  was 
heart  failure  —  sticking  her  head  up  and  finding, 
instead  of  her  lover,  a  bunch  of  pythons  besporting 
themselves  in  the  courtyard  here.  .  .  .  And, 
by  Jove  !  —  probably  one  of  the  beastly  serpents 
strayed  out  into  the  road  and  made  the  poor  British 
Johnnie's  horse  shy  him  off  to  a  broken  neck." 

"  The  master  is  very  wise,"  answered  Ginger. 


PART  TWO 

James  W.  Bennett  and  Soong  Kwen-lin 
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YUAN  KUO-FAX  was  the  newly  appointed 
manager  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
"people's  banks"  in  Shanghai,  the  Cheng 
Chong  pawnshop.  His  was  a  case  of  promotion 
from  chief  clerk,  after  many  years  in  the  firm's 
employ.  Aged  forty,  gray-haired,  firm-lipped  but 
usually  smiling,  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
exceptional  shrewdness.  Until  the  time  of  Iris 
promotion,  however,  he  had  had  little  opportunity 
to  display  his  business  acumen. 

Yuan's  crisp  manner  and  his  judicial  voice, 
those  first  weeks  of  Iris  managership,  were  but  the 
thinnest  of  masks.  Hourly,  he  was  troubled  by  all 
the  sensations  of  a  man  who  must  save  his  neck  by 
crossing  a  chasm  on  slippery  tree  trunks  that  have 
been  felled  to  make  a  bridge. 

It  was  one  thing,  for  example,  to  bring  a  package 
of  rubies  to  another  man  and  ask  him,  "  How 
much,  in  your  judgment,  dare  we  loan  on  each  of 
these  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
to  be  the  individual  who  must  state,  "  Give  the 
customer  twelve  hundred  dollars  on  the  whole  of 
them." 

But,  a  month  passed  and  he  began  to  breathe 
easier.    Then,  one  cold  morning  in  the  middle  of 
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winter,  he  was  at  work  in  his  private  office  when  a 
clerk  came  and  touched  his  elbow. 

"  Something  I  cannot  handle,  Mr.  Yuan." 

Yuan  nodded,  left  his  office  and  crossed  the 
main  room  of  the  shop  with  its  piled  merchandise, 
its  dim  lights,  its  fretted,  lacquered  woodwork. 
At  the  counter,  a  customer  saluted  him  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile.  Yuan  accorded  the  man  his  usual 
quick  scrutiny. 

The  applicant  gave  the  impression  of  being  a 
gentleman.  His  outer  robe  was  of  heavily  brocaded 
satin,  lined  with  Chinese  sable.  His  gauntlets, 
which  he  had  removed,  were  of  fine  soft  leather, 
also  lined  with  fur.  But  it  was  not  alone  in  his 
outward  appearance  that  he  gave  the  stamp  of 
gentility.  The  eyes  were  clear-gazed,  honest,  and 
sparkling.  The  hands  were  supple,  long-fingered, 
patrician.  And  the  smile  with  which  he  had 
greeted  the  manager  displayed  even  white  teeth 
through  the  parting  of  thin  but  well -formed  lips. 

6 6  What  is  your  wish  ?  "  asked  Yuan. 

"  My  name  is  Tseng,"  he  replied  obliquely  for  an 
instant.  "  I  have  something  here."  He  took  from 
his  robe  a  small  leather  box.  "It  is  something 
I  desire  to  —  to  —  "  He  stopped  short,  apparently 
with  the  usual  embarrassment  of  a  man  having  to 
confess  straitened  circumstances. 

"  To  pawn,  eh  ?  "  Yuan  finished  for  him.  The 
manager  took  up  the  case;  it  was  of  shagreen, 
handsomely  embossed  with  gold.  He  opened  it. 
Then,  with  an  astonished,  quick  indrawing  of 
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breath,  he  lifted  out  the  object  that  lay  within. 
As  he  did  so,  Tseng  quickly  spread  out  both  hands 
beneath  Yuan's. 

"  Sorry,"  Tseng  explained,  "  but  I  don't  want 
to  run  any  risk  of  its  being  broken  —  accidentally 
dropped." 

Yuan  nodded  and  began  to  scrutinize  it.  A 
semiprecious  stone  —  wonderful  Chinese  onyx  — 
had  been  exquisitely  cut  in  the  figure  of  a  Buddha. 
The  tiny  statue  was  only  an  inch  in  height.  It  was 
designed  sitting,  with  the  knees  tucked  under  the 
feet,  after  the  pattern  of  all  Contemplative  Buddhas. 
The  hands,  infinitely  small,  were  clasped,  palm  to 
palm,  in  front  of  the  breast.  The  workmanship 
was  marvelous.  Even  the  texture  of  the  robe  was 
delicately  limned.  As  for  the  face,  its  mouth  and 
nostrils  seemed  almost  to  flutter  with  gentle  in- 
halations of  breath.  The  cheeks  were  rose-tinged, 
the  half -closed  eyes  suavely  tranquil  —  animate. 

Gently  Yuan  laid  the  image  of  Gautama  back 
into  its  leather  case.  The  visible  anxiety  of  Tseng 
was  relieved  ;  the  tension  of  his  outspread  fingers 
relaxed.  He  asked  haltingly,  "  Is  the  —  Buddha 
—  pawnable  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

6 '  How  much  can  you  allow  me?" 

Yuan  hesitated.  Here  was  one  of  his  hourly 
problems.  But,  before  he  could  answer,  Tseng  went 
on  hurriedly  :  "  I  shall  only  deposit  it  here  for 
a  couple  of  days.  Yes  —  for  three  or  four  at  the 
longest.    It  —  it's  —  a  financial  stringency  —  of 
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an  unexpected  nature  that  compels  me  to  come 
here.  But  I  trust  —  "  he  lifted  his  head,  "  that 
you  know  the  value  of  the  piece." 

Again  the  manager  hesitated.  "  Y-yes,"  he 
answered. 

"  My  father  bought  this,"  Tseng  asserted,  "  of 
a  drunken  German  soldier  in  Peking  during  the 
Boxer  uprising." 

At  this  a  light  broke  upon  Yuan.  "  It  might  be 
one  of  the  eight  figures  from  the  Pearl  Pagoda  that 
was  lost  during  the  ransacking  of  the  city  —  " 

"  Exactly  !  "  interrupted  Tseng.  "  That  is  just 
what  it  is  !  But  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  it  longer  with  you,  but  — "  He 
shrugged  and  smiled  apologetically  as  if  to  atone 
for  the  brusque  speech.  "  Well,  will  you  give 
me  on  it  —  fifty  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

Yuan  gazed  at  the  wooden  head  of  the  abacus 
beside  him  on  the  counter.  Here  was  this  customer, 
owner  of  a  treasure  of  art,  the  value  of  which  the 
manager  was  supposed  to  know  —  asking  what 
seemed  a  routine  question.  Yuan  felt  a  sudden 
surge  of  pride.  He  decided  that  he  would  not 
confess  his  ignorance  ;  he  would  lose  this  bit  of 
business  instead.  Deliberately  he  said  to  Tseng  : 
"  You  will  have  to  apply  elsewhere.  I  am  afraid 
we  can  allow  you  only  thirty  thousand  on  it." 

"  Why  —  why,  it  would  probably  bring,  at  a 
forced  sale,  two  hundred  thousand  !  " 

But  Yuan's  decision  was  made,  and  he  shook  his 
head. 
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Tseng  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  Reluctantly  he 
closed  the  shagreen  case.  With  meticulous  care 
he  tucked  it  away  in  the  recesses  of  his  fur  gown. 
He  bowed  to  Yuan,  turned  about  and  trudged  out 
of  the  building.  His  steps  were  slow  and  heavy 
as  if  the  weight  of  his  precious  burden  bore  him 
down. 

As  Yuan  looked  after  Tseng,  a  decided  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  the  man  began  to  war  with  the 
decision  that  had  just  been  made.  He  knew  the 
tremendous  "heart"  value  that  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen put  upon  such  treasures,  and  he  pitied 
Tseng  the  ill  fortune  that  forced  him  to  part  with  it. 

This  passed  through  Yuan's  mind  before  the 
other  had  reached  the  quilted  storm  door  at  the 
entrance.  He  was  tempted  to  call  Tseng  back  — 
but  did  not. 

The  manager's  curiosity  was  definitely  aroused, 
however.  He  left  the  shop  almost  immediately  and 
went  down  the  lane  to  the  home  of  an  old  friend,  a 
lapidary  of  some  note.  Minutely  Yuan  described 
the  Buddha  to  the  expert.  The  latter  replied  that 
it  was  indubitably  one  of  the  precious  eight.  He 
further  stated  that  the  value  depended  upon  the 
whim  of  a  collector,  but,  even  so,  its  worth  was 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

As  Yuan  walked  slowly  back  to  Cheng  Chong's, 
he  pondered  over  this  piece  of  intelligence.  It 
did  not  add  to  his  peace  of  mind.  He  had  turned 
down    a    customer's   demand   which   was  not 
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exorbitant.  Also,  he  had  cost  the  firm  a  pretty 
loan  that  would  have  looked  well  on  the 
books. 

That  evening,  after  Cheng  Chong's  had  closed, 
Yuan  made  further  inquiry,  going  this  time  to  the 
head  man  of  the  jewel  merchant's  guild.  There 
he  received  even  more  definite  confirmation  as  to 
the  value  of  the  image.  The  single  block  of  stone 
from  which  the  figures  had  been  cut  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Han  period,  two  thousand  years 
before.  The  carving  had  been  done  by  order  of 
the  Manchu  emperor  Ch'ien  Lung.  The  image, 
with  its  seven  brethren,  was  originally  housed  in  a 
miniature  pagoda  of  silver,  incrusted  with  pearls. 
Treasured  in  the  Summer  Palace,  it  had  been 
stolen  when  the  imperial  residences  were  looted 
by  foreign  soldiery.  Seven  of  the  tiny  figures  were 
known  to  be  in  a  Berlin  museum.  The  eighth, 
traded  by  a  soldier  for  a  cheap  but  flashy  bit  of 
cloisonne,  had  apparently  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  was  thought  to  be  in  Chinese 
hands,  declared  the  guild  master.  There  had  been 
a  rumor  current,  only  this  season,  to  that  effect. 

Yuan  thanked  his  informant  and  gave  a  plausibly 
evasive  answer  when  the  other  wished  to  know 
why  he  asked.  On  the  way  back  to  his  home,  which 
adjoined  Cheng  Chong's,  the  manager  cursed  him- 
self softly  for  his  stupidity.  Yet,  there  was  a 
thrill  of  excitement,  too,  in  the  thought  that  he 
had  been  privileged  to  see  and  examine  that  eighth 
Buddha  ! 
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THE  next  afternoon,  Yuan  was  again  called  from 
his  desk. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  you  a  second  time,"  came  a 
friendly  voice  across  the  counter.  It  was  Tseng. 
He  carefully  reached  into  his  robe  and  drew  forth 
the  now  familiar  shagreen  case.  "  I  really  am 
sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  repeated. 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  all  right,"  Yuan  replied,  trying 
to  avoid  a  display  of  his  elation.  "  Quite."  His 
hand  strayed  out.  He  opened  the  box  and  made 
another  examination  of  the  Buddha.  What  a 
bit  of  sheer  loveliness  it  was  !  Carefully  he  laid  it 
back. 

In  the  meantime,  Tseng  was  pulling  from  his 
waistband  belt  a  package  and  a  small  silken  bag. 
"  I  can't  tide  over  my  present  need  with  less  than 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  have  brought  these 
extra  things  in  the  hope  that  you  would  consider 
them  as  making  up  the  balance." 

The  silk  bag  contained  some  twenty  rings,  all 
more  or  less  worthless.  The  package  of  oiled  paper 
displayed  a  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls  worth  not 
more  than  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars.  And 
this  to  offset  a  deficit  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ! 
But  nowT  Yuan  knew  that  there  was  no  need  of 
hesitation  ;  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
figurine. 

"  These  will  do  nicely,"  he  told  Tseng. 

The  other  sighed  sharply.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  then  he  turned,  gazed  out  the  window  and 
remarked  to  Yuan,  "  It's  getting  colder,  eh  ?  " 
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Tseng's  right  hand  dropped  carelessly  over  the 
leather  case.  With  his  left  hand  he  began  gentry 
chafing  the  back  of  the  right,  as  if  to  arouse  the 
circulation  of  blood.  Casually  he  pulled  down  the 
long  sleeve  of  his  fur-lined  robe  —  to  warm  and 
protect  that  gloveless  right  hand.  Then,  as  if 
none  of  this  procedure  had  been  able  to  warm  it, 
thrust  the  hand  for  a  moment  in  the  fur  of  the 
robe's  lining. 

During  this  time  Yuan  had  been  noting  down  the 
various  rings  and  the  necklace  on  a  pawn  ticket. 
That  done,  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  box 
with  the  Buddha. 

As  Tseng  handed  the  leather  box  over,  his  eyes 
were  wistfully  sad.  There  was  a  pathetic  droop 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  Yuan  did  not 
again  open  the  box  ;  it  seemed  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary to  cause  the  man  further  pain  by  prolonging 
the  transaction. 

Yuan  completed  the  ticket  and  went  back  to  his 
office  where  the  money  and  valuables  were  kept. 
He  placed  the  rings,  the  necklace,  and  the  shagreen 
box  in  a  special  drawer.  From  the  cash  compart- 
ment he  counted  out  the  fifty  thousand.  It  practi- 
cally wiped  out  a  week's  surplus.  For  an  instant, 
he  felt  his  usual  qualm,  but  now  he  laughed  it 
away.  He  knew  exactly  what  values  were  in  this 
case. 

Tseng  examined  the  pawn  ticket  in  a  cursory 
manner  and  picked  up  the  money  without  counting 
it.    He  gave  a  curt  bow  and  walked  swiftly  away. 
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For  a  moment  Yuan  was  puzzled  by  the  change 
in  the  man  from  the  other's  almost  suppliant 
attitude  of  a  few  moments  before.  He  was  forced, 
however,  to  forget  his  puzzlement  immediately, 
over  the  problem  of  another  customer  who  had 
been  waiting  to  see  him. 

That  night,  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
evening  rice,  Yuan  unlocked  the  safe  and  took  out 
the  leather  case  with  the  Buddha.  He  slipped  it 
immediately,  without  opening  it,  into  his  jacket 
pocket.  He  intended  showing  it  to  his  chief  clerk 
who  had  been  away  that  day,  but  who  was  to  dine 
with  him  that  evening. 

After  Yuan  and  his  subordinate  had  finished 
eating  —  and  the  coolie  was  going  through  the 
operation  of  constantly  filling,  refilling,  and 
lighting  their  water  pipes,  —  the  manager  drew 
out  the  leather  case. 

"  I  have  something  here  to  show  you,"  he  began. 
"Something  unbelievably — "  Then  he  stopped 
and  stared  at  the  box  he  had  just  opened.  He 
gave  a  choking  sound. 

A  tiny  figure  smiled  tranquilly  —  impudently 
—  up  at  him.  It  was  a  Buddha,  done  in  onyx  — 
but  what  a  difference  !  Gone  was  the  superb 
carftsmanship  of  that  patient  worker  in  the  days 
of  Ch'ien  Lung  !  Gone  was  the  luminous  trans- 
parency !  Gone  was  the  subtle  impression  of 
breathing  life  !  Yuan  rubbed  his  eyes  madly. 
No,  he  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  a  clever  piece 
of  work,  but  a  copy,  a  patent  counterfeit ! 
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YUAN'S  services  at  Cheng  Chong's  for  the  past 
years  seemed  to  him  turning  out  but  the  tissue  of 
dreams.  Now,  before  his  eyes,  he  could  watch  his 
reputation  —  the  result  of  month  upon  month  of 
labor  there  —  slowly  dissolving.  Ruin  stared  him 
squarely  in  the  face.    .    .  . 

As  he  sat  at  his  desk  that  night,  the  pattering 
of  the  wooden  beads  of  a  late-working  clerk's 
abacus  seemed  to  count  away  all  future  hope. 

The  man  Tseng  would  never  come  back  to 
redeem  his  pledge,  Yuan  well  knew.  The  substitu- 
tion had  been  made  before  the  manager's  eyes. 
Things  had  been  even  simpler  for  Tseng  —  Yuan 
reflected  bitterly  —  than  the  man  had  probably 
planned,  since  the  counterfeit  itself  was  of  con- 
siderable value.  Tseng  had  evidently  counted 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  manager  opening  the 
box  before  placing  it  in  the  safe.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  dimmer  light  at  the  back  of  the  shop, 
Yuan  would  be  fooled  by  the  substituted  figure. 

Yuan  made  a  calculation  of  his  savings,  furni- 
ture, scrolls,  and  porcelains,  and  then  wrote  a  con- 
veyance deeding  them  all  to  Cheng  Chong.  For  his 
probable  successor  he  balanced  the  books  and  put 
them  in  order  —  not  a  great  task,  since  the  system 
employed  was  simple.  That  finished,  he  wrote  a 
note  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors. 
With  a  brief  explanation,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  answering  chit  came  immediately.  The 
president  wrote  that  he  would  call  a  meeting  of 
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the  board  in  the  morning  to  discuss  the  case. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  resignation,  but  the 
tone  of  the  note  was  cold. 

That  night  Yuan  did  not  sleep,  in  fact,  did  not 
go  to  bed.  He  paced  the  floor  and  thought  of  a 
hundred  useless  schemes  to  regain  the  money. 
Tseng,  he  argued,  was  too  clever  a  thief  to  be  caught 
by  the  police.  That  simple  course  could  not  be 
followed.  There  was  only  one  general  direction  to 
be  pursued :  to  weave  a  path  of  trickery  as  winding 
and  sinuous  as  Tseng's  had  been.  .  .  .  But 
the  question  was  how  to  do  this  ? 

At  last,  as  if  in  answer  to  all  the  mental  travail, 
a  nebulous  scheme  began  to  take  form  and  color. 
It  was  so  wild,  so  sheerly  improbable,  that  at  first 
Yuan  laughed  it  away.  It  returned  and  lingered. 
At  last,  in  sheer  desperation,  he  decided  to 
attempt  it.    .    .  . 

AT  the  directors'  meeting  the  next  morning  Yuan 
told  his  story.  He  made  no  attempt  to  minimize 
his  criminal  lack  of  caution.  They  spoke  little  in 
censure  of  him,  but  were  anxious  to  get  down  to 
the  business  of  recovery. 

Their  first  suggestion  was  the  police.  But  Yuan 
explained  to  them  that  even  if  they  were  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  man,  it  would  be  Tseng's  word 
against  the  manager's.  For  there  had  been  no 
witnesses  to  the  transaction.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  a  magistrate  that  Yuan  had  loaned 
fifty  thousand  dollars  on  an  object  which  he  had 
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not  examined  with  greater  care.  The  judge  might 
even  conclude  that  Yuan  had  made  the  forgery  in 
an  attempt  to  embezzle  the  funds  of  the  firm; 
or  that  some  clerk  with  access  to  the  safe  had 
committed  the  act. 

The  directors  saw  the  force  of  this  argument. 
They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  looked  at 
Yuan  helplessly. 

That  was  the  moment  he  chose  to  propound  his 
scheme.  They  listened  in  a  silence  that  lingered 
after  he  had  finished — a  silence  that  grew  ominous. 
At  last  it  was  broken  by  a  laugh  from  the  president 
of  the  board.  He  spoke:  "Well,  Yuan,  your  plan 
is  on  a  parity  with  this  entire  strange  business. 
You  placed  yourself  in  this  predicament ;  I  think 
we  should  give  you  a  chance  to  extricate  yourself." 
Then  turning  to  the  board:  "  Gentlemen,  is  that 
also  your  pleasure  ?  "  After  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion the  others  nodded  in  agreement,  and  the 
president  concluded,  "  Now,  Yuan,  what  do  you 
wish  us  to  do  to  further  your  scheme  ?  " 

"  Discredit  me  !  "  the  manager  answered  quickly. 
"  Allow  the  impression  to  get  out  that  you  have 
completely  repudiated  me.  That  I  have  resigned, 
—  which  I  most  certainly  shall  do,  if  my  plan  fails." 

The  president  of  the  board  tore  up  the  deed 
Yuan  had  made  out  and  handed  the  ribboned 
paper  back  to  him  with  a  smile.  When  the  manager 
departed,  each  director  in  turn  wished  him  luck. 
...  But,  back  of  it  all,  he  knew  he  was  on  trial 
with  them. 
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In  accordance  with  his  scheme,  from  that  moment 
Yuan  appeared  before  the  world  a  ruined  man. 
The  clerks  —  and  one  could  never  be  sure  where 
a  leak  might  spring  —  saw  him  close  his  desk  and 
hand  over  the  department  to  his  chief  clerk.  He 
took  with  him  the  counterfeit  Buddha. 

Once  away  from  the  office  he  went  immediately 
to  the  home  of  his  friend,  the  lapidary,  and  showed 
him  the  image.  The  expert  recognized  it  at  once 
as  an  imitation. 

"  Can  you  make  me  a  passable  copy  of  this  ?  " 
Yuan  demanded. 

The  other  chuckled.  "  A  counterfeit  of  a 
counterfeit  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  " 

"  When  must  you  have  it  ?  " 

"  By  to-morrow  afternoon.    Not  later  !  " 

The  expert  threw  up  his  hands.  "  Of  course 
my  workman  can  do  you  a  figurine  by  that  time. 
But  it  will  be  crude — incomparably  crude." 

"  Would  it  fool  a  person  viewing  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  —  say  —  three  or  four  feet  ?  " 

The  lapidary  hesitated.  "  Yes  —  yes,  I  think 
we  could  fashion  one  that  would  answer." 

"  Make  me  the  image,  then.  And  say  nothing 
about  my  being  the  person  who  is  ordering  it  ! 
Swear  to  secrecy  the  workman  who  fashions  it  !  " 

The  expert  was  now  gazing  at  Yuan  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Just  as  soon  as  I  can,"  the  latter  answered, 
"  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  it.    Now  I  cannot, 
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beyond  the  fact  — "  Yuan  swallowed  hard  and  his 
hands  suddenly  clenched,  "  that  it  is  practically 
a  life  and  death  matter  to  me  !  " 

THE  next  step  in  Yuan's  scheme  was  more 
complicated.  In  response  to  the  manager's  invi- 
tation, there  gathered  at  the  Flowering  Wisteria 
Restaurant,  the  next  evening,  some  forty  men. 
They  were  Yuan's  colleagues :  managers  and  sub- 
managers  of  Shanghai's  largest  pawnshops. 

Also,  there  were  present  several  police  reporters 
for  local  vernacular  papers.  These  were  men  to 
whom  Yuan,  at  one  time  or  another,  had  given 
stories  of  attempts  to  place  stolen  goods  with  Cheng 
Chong's.  This  evening  he  promised  them  "  some- 
thing unusual." 

The  dinner  began.  Yuan  was  so  excited  that 
he  could  scarcely  eat.  He  kept  reaching  into  his 
pockets.  The  right-hand  pocket  inside  his  silk 
jacket  contained  the  counterfeit  Buddha  that  had 
brought  him  to  grief.  The  left  pocket  held  —  as 
the  lapidary  had  called  it  — "  the  counterfeit  of 
a  counterfeit." 

The  expert  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  He  had 
tricked  Yuan  out  with  a  small,  glass  figure  painted 
with  graining  to  represent  onyx.  A  fragile  trinket 
it  was,  worth  little  more  than  the  day's  labor  of 
the  workman  who  had  made  it. 

Course  after  course  was  brought,  eaten,  and  car- 
ried away.  At  last  the  long  meal  drew  to 
a  close.    Yuan  pulled  from  his  pocket  the  onyx 
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Buddha  in  its  shagreen  case.  Without  making  any 
comment,  he  passed  it  about  the  table. 

The  managers  looked  up  in  surprise.  The  re- 
porters were  gazing  at  Yuan  alertly.  The  tiny 
statue  made  the  rounds  of  the  tables  and  was 
returned  to  Yuan.  With  it  again  in  his  possession 
he  rose.  His  heart  was  pounding  painfully  at  the 
moment,  but  his  voice  was  steady  enough. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  my  purpose  in  bring- 
ing you  here  to-night  is  to  tell  you  of  a  colossal 
blunder  that  I  have  committed  ;  to  announce  to 
you  my  retirement  from  our  profession,  one  of  the 
oldest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  honorable. 
Of  my  resignation  you  have  possibly  heard  rumors 
already.  And  now,  you  have  each  seen  this 
Buddha  — "  Yuan  held  up  the  image.  "It's 
value  is  two  —  possibly  three  —  hundred  dollars. 
This  little  figure  has  brought  about  the  loss  to  my 
firm  of  fifty  thousand  dollors  !  " 

"  Ey-ah ! "  they  muttered  sympathetically. 

"  Yet,"  Yuan  continued,  "  it  is  not  this  Buddha 
that  alone  must  bear  the  blame.  The  real  fault 
lay  in  my  overconfidence  and  in  my  trustfulness. 
I  detected  no  guile  in  the  man  who  pawned  it. 
It  was  his  apparent  sorrow  at  parting  with  the 
thing  that  kept  me  from  making  a  final  examina- 
tion as  I  took  it  from  his  hands.  .  .  .  This 
tiny  statue  here  is  but  a  forgery  of  the  original,  one 
of  the  eight  famous  onyx  Buddhas  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  empress  dowager  —  "  Then,  lest  they 
inquire  how  the  substitution  had  been  made, 
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Yuan  hurried  on.  "  So,  here  I  am  —  forced  to  bid 
farewell  to  my  profession.  And  this  —  this—'" 
shaking  the  tiny  figure  dramatically,  "  has  been 
my  downfall  !  .  .  .  Now,  I  propose  to  destroy 
it  before  all  of  you.  I  do  this  in  order  that  it 
may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  bring- 
about  the  tribulation  that  it  has  caused  me."  He 
turned  to  a  waiter  standing  near  the  door.  "  Fetch 
me  a  mortar  and  pestle." 

The  servant,  stationed  in  readiness  for  this 
command,  disappeared  from  the  room. 

Gazing  at  the  Buddha  in  his  right  hand,  Yuan 
thrust  his  left  casually  in  the  pocket  where  reposed 
the  crude  glass  figurine,  wrapped  in  a  handker- 
chief. Slowly  he  pulled  out  the  bit  of  silk.  He 
remembered  that  Tseng  had  remarked  on  the  cold- 
ness of  the  day  and  decided  to  reverse  the  proce- 
dure now  :  4  '  It  is  warm  in  here,  isn't  it  ? "  Yuan 
attempted  to  make  his  voice  matter  of  fact. 

After  a  short  delay  the  mortar  and  pestle  was 
set  before  him.  This  was  the  crucial  moment. 
There  was  a  throb  in  Yuan's  heart  that  was  nearly 
unbearable.  Slowly  he  wiped  the  back  and  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
managed  to  exchange  the  two  figurines.  Hurriedly 
he  placed  the  cheap,  painted,  glass  Buddha  in  the 
mortar,  giving  the  guests  but  a  glimpse  of  it.  He 
dropped  his  hand,  for  an  instant  and  with  an 
effect  of  carelessness,  over  the  top. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  quietly,  ' 6  I  intend  to 
smash  this  !  " 
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With  a  sigh  of  relief  Yuan  crashed  down  the 
pestle,  He  pounded  until  the  image  was  com- 
pletely pulverized.  Then,  lest  the  others  note 
that  the  dust  remaining  was  glass  and  not  stone, 
he  again  summoned  the  waiter  and  had  the  pestle 
and  mortar  immediately  removed  from  the  room. 

THE  headlines  that  appeared  in  the  papers  the 
following  morning  were  : 

MANAGER  OF  CHENG  CHONG 

SMASHES  BUDDHA  PAWNED 

FOR  FIFTY  THOUSAND 

As  Yuan  had  planned,  his  friends,  the  reporters, 
had  not  permitted  the  story  to  escape  them. 

He  read  the  accounts,  his  jaws  tightening  with 
grim  satisfaction;  then  he  went  to  the  nearest 
police  bureau.  There  he  asked  for  the  detail  of 
a  constable  in  plain  clothes. 

This  was  quickly  granted,  since  the  police  con- 
stable had  read  the  accounts  in  the  morning  paper 
and  knew  Yuan  by  sight. 

"  Anything  we  can  do  to  help  you  catch  that 
crook  —  ?  Don't  you  wish  to  swear  out  a  com- 
plaint ?  " 

"I  hope  to  do  that  to-day,"  answered  the  man- 
ager with  a  greater  display  of  confidence  than  he 
felt,  although  his  scheme  had  worked  without  a 
hitch  so  far. 
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Accompanied  by  the  policeman,  he  returned  to 
his  home,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
offices  of  Cheng  Chong's.  There  he  composed  him- 
self to  the  hardest  task  yet  —  to  wait !  The 
remainder  of  that  day,  that  night,  the  next 
morning,  he  waited.    It  seemed  an  eternity  ! 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day,  the  former  chief  clerk  of  Cheng  Chong's  came 
rushing  into  Yuan's  quarters.  The  man's  face 
was  pale,  like  the  ashes  of  a  forgotten  fire. 

"  The  firm  !  —  Cheng  Chong  !  —  Buined  !  "  the 
clerk  burst  out. 

"  Ruined  —  ?    By  what  ?  " 

"  By  what  ?  By  what  ?  Do  you  think  we  can 
stand  two  losses  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  !  And 
you  —  you! — "  Here  anger  got  the  better  of  the 
clerk,  and  he  stuttered  wordlessly.  At  last  he 
managed  to  say,  "  The  man  Tseng  —  has  come 
back  —  for  his  Buddha  !  " 

"  Has  Tseng  the  money  to  redeem  the  image  ?  " 
asked  Yuan,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

"  Money  ?  Of  course  !  He  has  the  principal 
you  gave  him.  The  pawn  fee  he's  probably  bor- 
rowed somewhere  else.  Oh,  can't  you  see  ?  Can't 
you  realize  ?  Here,  we  have  him  and  we  cannot  do 
a  thing  !    Yes,  and  he  knows  we  can't  !    We  —  " 

"  Come  on,  let  us  go  over  to  the  office,"  the 
manager  cut  in.  "  You  can  talk  to  me  as  we  go." 
Yuan  nodded  to  the  constable,  who  immediately 
arose  to  accompany  them.  The  three  men  set  out 
hurriedly  for  Cheng  Chong's.    But,  in  spite  of  the 
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swiftness  of  their  pace,  the  clerk  continued  to 
mourn  :  6 6  You  with  your  insane  action  night 
before  last !  You  destroyed  the  only  evidence 
we  had  !  He's  read  the  papers,  and  now  he's 
brazen  enough  to  come  back  and  mulct  us  of 
another  fifty  thousand  !  Because  we  have  no 
Buddha  to  return  !  If  we  had  him  arrested  now 
there  would  be  no  proof." 

Tseng  was  standing  at  the  counter  calmly 
enough,  when  Yuan  arrived.  He  faced  the 
manager  with  a  smile  that  held  in  it  a  world  of 
insolent  bravado.  It  was  a  cruel  countenance, 
rapacious.  Yuan  wondered  how  he  could  ever 
have  misread  it. 

"  I  understand,"  Tseng  began  crisply,  "  that 
you  had  a  moment  of  aberration  night  before  last 
—  and  destroyed  my  valuable  Buddha.  A  pity, 
isn't  it?  For  here  — "  he  drew  from  the  sable- 
lined  robe  a  packet  of  bills,  "  here  is  the  money 
to  redeem  it.  If  you  remember,  I  told  you  it 
would  bring  at  a  forced  sale  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand.  However,  I  shall  compromise  with  you. 
You  shall  write  off  the  fifty  thousand  you  loaned 
me,  with,  of  course,  pawn  fees  and  interest  charges. 
In  addition  to  that,  you  will  compensate  me  for 
the  loss  of  my  Buddha  by  paying  another  fifty 
thousand.  .  .  ."  He  hesitated,  palpably  for 
effect,  and  then  concluded:  "  I  shall  give  you 
five  minutes  to  consider  my  offer.  If  you  refuse, 
I  shall  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
Now,  —  what  do  you  say  ?  " 
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Without  replying,  Yuan  drew  from  his  robe  the 
substitute  onyx  Buddha. 

Tseng  gave  one  look  at  it,  then  his  jaw  dropped 
ludicrously.  He  caught  his  breath  with  a  whis- 
tling gasp,  wheeled  and  ran  headlong  toward  the 
door  —  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  constable. 
Tseng  fought  for  a  moment  with  the  policeman, 
but  was  overpowered.  He  turned  then  and  cursed 
Yuan  wildly,  implicating  himself  with  every  word, 
completely  losing  his  head. 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  this  and  stood  apatheti- 
cally in  the  grasp  of  the  constable.  The  latter 
roughly  dived  into  Tseng's  pockets,  pulled  out 
the  roll  of  bank  notes  and  tossed  the  money  to 
Yuan.  The  policeman  next  produced  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  and  manacled  one  of  those  light-fingered, 
prehensile  hands  to  his  own. 

A  tremendously  relieved  but  mystified  chief 
clerk  pulled  back  the  storm  door.  The  constable 
and  Tseng  disappeared  outside. 

Yuan  went  thoughtfully  back  to  the  office 
marked  "  Manager,"  and  took  up  his  usual  duties 
there. 

His  first  official  act  was  to  place  the  tiny  Buddha 
on  the  desk  before  him.  "  That,"  he  informed  the 
chief  clerk,  "  will  be  to  remind  me  that  nothing  is 
as  valuable  in  our  business  as  —  caution  ! " 
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AN  old  Chinese  belief,  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  latent  power  of  the  dead, 
holds  that  strange  things  may  transpire. 
For  example,  if  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any  other  living 
creature  be  suffered  to  breathe  upon  the  face  of 
a  corpse  for  seven  times  in  succession  with  a 
measured  pause  of  seven  seconds  between  each 
breath,  a  portion  of  the  life  energy  of  the  animal 
will  enter  the  cadaver.  The  body  will  rise 
galvanically.  It  will  make  a  rush  for  the  nearest 
living  being.  Grasping  the  victim  in  a  cold  and 
deadly  embrace,  it  will  strangle  the  unfortunate 
person  before  again  permitting  itself  to  sink  into 
the  sleep  which  has  no  awakening. 

HAVING  such  a  superstition  stamped  upon  their 
minds,  the  simple  folk  of  Brassworkers'  Lane  in 
the  city  of  Chengtu  were  especially  vigilant  when 
it  came  to  guarding  the  newly  dead. 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Moh  was  carried  away  by 
Wu-ch'ang,  the  black  angel  of  death,  Mr.  Moh's 
friend,  Kiang,  was  able  to  call  upon  the  neighbors 
for  aid  in  keeping  the  death  watch.  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Moh  and  Kiang  were 
comparative  strangers  to  the  denizens  of  Brass- 
workers'  Lane. 
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Of  Mr.  Moll  the  less  said  the  better.  Suffice 
it  to  be  stated  that  he  was  a  wastrel,  a  gambler, 
a  leech,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the  hard- 
working Kiang  several  months  previous.  Mr.  Moh 
had  succeeded  in  drinking,  and  in  smoking  opium 
to  his  own  ruin.  Yet  he  was  a  scholar,  the  son 
of  a  taot'ai,  a  glib  speaker.  Perhaps,  when  he 
had  attached  himself  to  Kiang,  he  had  given  the 
honest,  slow-witted  fellow  value  received  with  his 
brilliant  wit,  his  fascinating  stories  of  official  life. 
At  any  rate,  the  latter  had  never  made  the 
slightest  complaint. 

Kiang  had  wrested  a  living  for  the  pair  by 
mixing  molasses  candy  paste  and  inflating  it,  still 
hot  and  malleable,  into  dainty,  brittle  figurines. 
Children  were  wont  to  crowd  about  him  wherever 
he  moved.  Even  adults  stopped  to  watch  the 
play  of  his  deft  fingers.  The  returns  from  his 
livelihood  were  small  but  sure.  Had  be  been 
alone,  those  months,  he  might  have  put  aside  an 
appreciable  sum.  However,  the  demands  of  Mr. 
Moh  were  as  heavy  as  his  tongue  was  persuasive. 

At  last,  the  scholar  overreached  himself.  A  flabby 
heart  refused  longer  to  function.    He  quietly  died. 

As  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  of  the  death  of 
his  incubus,  Kiang  sighed  once ;  then  his  practical 
mind  faced  the  problem  of  ways  and  means  of 
burial.  Going  to  the  door  of  the  tumble-down 
hovel  he  had  rented,  he  raised  a  great  outcry. 
The  neighbors  appeared  running.  Kiang  told 
them  of  his  loss. 
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They  were  grimy  of  face  and  hands  from 
working  over  their  small  blast  furnaces,  but  lo- 
quaciously full  of  sympathy.  The  headman  of  the 
quarter  energetically  began  to  collect  money.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  raised  twenty  dollars.  Next, 
he  hired  Fuh-bah,  the  nightwatchman  of  the  Lane, 
to  vary  his  duties  by  assisting  Kiang. 

To  this,  one  of  the  neighbors  interposed  the 
objection:  "  What  if  thieves  should  come  —  with 
Fuh-bah  not  on  his  rounds  to  watch?" 

"  No  thieves  would  dare  come,"  answered  the 
headman.  "  They  would  fear  to  —  with  a  man 
newly  dead  here."  Then  he  continued  :  "  With 
this  money,  I  shall  set  about  buying  a  coffin. 
Kiang,  the  candy  maker,  and  our  watchman  will 
remain  with  the  body  to-night.  They  will  burn 
incense  and  aid  the  soul  on  its  perilous  way. 
To-morrow  morning  I  shall  have  the  coffin 
brought." 

Kiang  spoke  up  quickly  :  "  Honorable  sir,  you 
are  excessively  kind.  I  have  only  ten  taols. 
The  needs  of  my  friend  during  his  last  —  ah  — 
illness,  were  great.  Will  you  kindly  take  this 
money  ?  I  am  humiliated  —  that  the  amount 
should  be  so  small." 

But  the  headman  smiled  with  the  negation, 
"With  your  silver,  you  must  buy  6 spirit  money.'" 
And  he  added  thoughtfully:  "Also  there  should 
be  a  feast  to-morrow.  I  shall  take  up  another 
collection  —  of  food  and  wine.  All  that  is  possible 
shall  be  done  to  help  the  ghost  of  your  friend  on 
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with  its  journey ;  it  must  not  have  occasion  to  be 
called  back.  That  would  make  the  spirit  very 
angry,  and  harm  would  come  to  Brassworkers ' 
Lane." 

"I  shall  do  all  within  my  power,"  answered 
Kiang,  his  eyes  widening  at  the  headman's 
warning. 

" 1  know  you  will,"  answered  the  other,  reassur- 
ingly. "  And  Fuh-bah  will  assist  you.  You 
should  now  begin  the  final  rites  preparatory  to 
your  last  watch.  Farewell,  my  good  man.  May 
the  spirit  of  your  friend  rest  in  peace." 

The  other  neighbors  bade  Kiang  good-night  and 
slowly  trooped  back  to  their  homes.  Only  the 
watchman,  as  the  headman  had  arranged,  remained 
with  the  grateful  Kiang — beside  the  body  of  the 
late  Mr.  Moh,  which  lay  quietly  waiting  entrance 
to  its  long  home. 

On  the  face  of  the  corpse  glimmered  a  half 
satiric  smile,  as  if  it  would  yet  play  sly  tricks  upon 
the  living. 

"  I  don't  like  your  friend's  looks  !  "  declared 
the  watchman  positively. 

"  He  can't  help  them,"  answered  Kiang,  with 
the  logic  of  loyalty. 

THE  last  rites,  as  performed  by  Kiang,  were 
simple.  He  swept  the  floor.  Then  he  placed  two 
benches  —  which  comprised  the  sole  furniture  of 
the  hovel — in  the  center  of  the  room.  Aided  by 
Fuh-bah,  he  took  down  the  outer  door  from  its 
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rusty  hinges.  It  was  Kiang's  intention  to  stretch 
this  across  the  benches,  which  were  to  take  the 
place  of  trestles.  The  entrance  door  was  old, 
however,  and  weather-worn.  The  crossbeams 
separated.  Bub,  by  laying  the  long  boards  side 
by  side,  he  was  still  able  to  fashion  a  bier. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Kiang  to  dress  the 
corpse,  since  Mr.  Moh  had  long  before  gambled 
away  all  his  garments  except  the  ones  he  wore. 
The  body  was  removed  from  its  pallet  on  the  floor 
and  lifted  by  the  two  men  to  the  rude  board-and- 
bench  bier.  The  head  of  the  dead  man  was  placed 
in  the  direction  of  the  now  empty  doorway. 

Fuh-bah  went  out,  bought  and  returned  with  a 
tiny  oil  lamp,  the  wick  floating  in  whale  fat.  This 
was,  declared  the  watchman,  to  light  the  soul  of 
the  departed  on  its  way  to  the  Shadow  World. 
"  Else  how  can  the  spirit  find  its  way  to  the 
throne  of  Lien-huang,  the  ten  kings  of  Purgatory  ?  " 
asked  Fuh-bah. 

A  borrowed  earthen  jar  was  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  corpse,  containing  the  paper  money  that 
must  be  burned  from  time  to  time. 

Since  he  could  not  afford  to  hire  a  geomancer 
for  the  next  ceremony,  Kiang  decide  that  he  must 
perform  it  himself,  as  best  he  could.  While 
Fuh-bah  kept  guard,  Kiang  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
a  poultry  seller's  shop.  There  he  bought  a  live 
cock.  Returning  to  the  house  with  the  bird, 
the  candy  maker  thrust  the  head  of  the  fowl  to  the 
ground  and  traced  there  a  rough  cross  with  the  bill. 
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This  done,  he  sprinkled  the  spot  with  a  small 
thimbleful  of  wine  left  from  Mr.  Moh's  last 
potation.  The  cock  was  slaughtered  but  left 
uncooked.  The  feathers,  except  those  of  the  tail, 
were  plucked.  The  bird  was  placed  on  a  small, 
packing  box  in  lieu  of  altar  table,  with  its  head 
pointing  toward  the  dead  man. 

No  relatives  came  to  pay  homage  to  the  dead, 
this  night.  No  women  wept  at  his  bier.  No 
musicians  sat  with  reed,  drum,  and  gong,  breaking 
into  melody  as  important  mourners  arrived. 
There  was  insufficient  money  even  to  hire  Bud- 
dhist or  Taoist  priests  to  chant  masses  for  the 
soul  of  the  departed. 

At  the  thought  of  the  absence  of  these  last- 
named  exorcisers  of  troublesome  demons,  Kiang 
grew  worried.  True,  the  late  Mr.  Moh  was  not 
bound  to  him  by  any  ties  of  blood  ;  their  friend- 
ship was  of  but  a  few  months'  duration  .  .  . 
yet,  Kiang  felt  the  full  responsibility. 

Therefore,  as  he  began  the  final  kotow,  Kiang 
spoke  placatingly  to  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Moh, 
couching  his  words  with  unaccustomed  formality : 
"0  pardon,  sir,  the  poor  burial  I  give.  I  have 
no  money.  Go  in  peace  along  your  way.  Do 
not  come  back  in  anger.  Remember  that  I  am 
doing  my  best." 

AN  hour  later,  the  food  and  wine  began  to  arrive 
for  the  feast  that  would  commence  at  dawn.  All 
the  next  day  kindly  neighbors  would  come  in, 
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eat  a  bowl  of  rice  and  pork,  give  tactful  com- 
miseration, and  depart. 

The  comestibles  were  not  elaborate,  yet  the 
good-hearted  folk  of  the  Lane  had  given  as  lavishly 
as  they  could.  There  was  bean  curd  and  rice  and 
bamboo  sprouts  from  the  home  of  the  headman. 
Fat  pork  came  from  the  meat  shop  at  the  corner. 
Small  cakes,  suitable  to  the  occasion,  were  pre- 
sented by  the  tiny  bakeshop  down  the  Lane. 
The  wine  shop,  four  doors  away,  sent  a  large 
flagon  of  potent  rice  spirit. 

This  last  donation  made  the  eyes  of  Fuh-bah 
sparkle.  "  That  is  something  like  !  I  was  be- 
coming blue  as  indigo  at  the  thought  of  staying 
here  with  your  friend!" 

"  I  can't  blame  you  for  that.  I'll  open  a  jug 
now,  if  you  wish  some.  There  is  enough  for  to- 
morrow' s  feasting  —  and  plenty.  How  —  ho w  he, " 
pointing  to  the  late  Mr.  Moh,  "would  have  liked 
to  sample  this  !  " 

"Stop  talking  about  him!"  rapped  out  the 
watchman  sharply.  '  6  He  might  be —  You  never 
know  — "  Fuh-bah  broke  off  nervously. 

"  Might  be  what  ? "  queried  Kiang  mildly. 

"Might  be  thirsty  —  over  there!  We  don't 
want  him  coming  back  to  sample  this  wine!" 

"  No,  we  don't  want  him  coming  back,  that's 
true!"  Kiang's  voice  was  thoughtful.  He  looked 
out.  The  sky  was  becoming  purple  blue.  Dim 
stars  struggled  with  growing  strength  against  the 
fading  twilight.    Through  the  empty  open  portal, 
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whose  doors  had  now  been  turned  to  such  a  grim 
use,  came  the  yellow  flicker  of  lamps  in  near-by 
houses.  Voices  rose  in  laughter.  The  everyday 
world  moved  unheedingly  on  .  .  .  Kiang 
shivered.  Fuh-bah,  without  asking  permission, 
poured  himself  another  bumper  of  wine. 

THE  hour  of  the  Tiger  —  three  o'clock  —  had 
begun.  Kiang  was  a  man  of  simple  habits.  The 
day  before  had  been  strenuous.  He  had  tried 
keeping  awake  by  various  expedients:  walking, 
threshing  his  arms  about,  or  gazing  down  upon 
the  still  figure,  face  hidden  by  the  yellow  paper. 

Fuh-bah  was  shamelessly  asnore.  The  snoring 
grew  hypnotic.  Kiang  attempted  a  diversion  by 
roughly  shaking  the  other's  shoulder. 

After  a  moment  or  so  of  this,  the  watchman 
roused  and  gave  a  prodigious  yawn.  "Here," 
he  said,  "you  take  a  nap  — "  He  yawned  a 
second  time.    "I'll  look  after  your  friend." 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  withstood. 
Kiang  dropped  like  a  log  to  the  floor  and  fell 
asleep. 

Fuh-bah  took  several  turns  back  and  forth 
across  the  room.  His  eye  fell  upon  the  wine 
flagon.  He  circled  around  it,  as  a  dog  wheels 
about  a  favorite  corner  before  finally  stretching 
out.  "I'll  pour  myself  just  a  small  drink,"  he 
muttered.  "  Only  a  small  one.  It  may  help  me 
to  keep  awake.  Besides,  there's  plenty  left  for 
the  morning." 
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But,  the  "small  one"  proved  too  small.  It 
only  whetted  his  thirst.  He  took  a  second,  a 
third,  a  fourth.  Soon  a  desire  for  sleep,  that 
would  not  be  gainsaid,  attacked  him.  It  was 
even  more  powerful  than  his  fear  of  the  rigid 
object  near  which  he  stood  swaying.  He  sank 
down  with  a  grunt. 

KIANG  was  awakened  by  a  scream,  a  cry  of 
sheer  terror !  He  sat  upright,  galvanized.  Rising 
from  the  bier  was  a  moving  —  a  fast-moving 
object.  But  not  as  fast  as  Kiang.  With  a  yell 
that  was  blood  chilling,  he  burst  for  the  doorway 
and  out  into  the  center  of  Brassworkers'  Lane. 
The  way  before  him  was  deserted,  and  Kiang  took 
full  advantage  of  this  state.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  run  so  fast. 

Through  his  mind,  as  he  sped  along,  crowded  in 
dizzy  fantastic  array  the  images  of  the  past  few 
hours.  What  had  he  done  that  was  wrong  ?  How 
had  he  angered  the  spirit  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Moh  ? 
For  he  must  in  some  way  have  provoked  the  ghost 
to  fury !  It  was  probably  because  the  funeral  had 
been  so  unpretentious.  His  friend,  a  scholar,  son 
of  an  official,  knew  all  too  well  what  was  due  in 
ceremonial  to  the  distinguished  dead. 

But  what  animal  had  galvanized  the  corpse? 
A  dog  ?  a  cat  ?  a  rat  ?  Perhaps  another  human 
being  !  Could  that  besotted  wine-sponge  of  a 
watchman  have  breathed  down  upon  the  body  ? 
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Then,  to  his  horror,  Kiang  heard  the  patter  of 
footsteps  behind,  running  furiously,  seeming  to 
catch  up  with  him.  He  was  a  heavily  built  man, 
accustomed  to  the  slow  march  of  his  trade,  a  pole 
carried  over  one  shoulder  weighted  at  either  end 
by  suspended  boxes  and  charcoal  stove.  Now  he 
wished  he  had  taken  up  the  profession  of  pulling 
a  ricksha.  Or  if  it  were  only  Fuh-bah  who  was 
being  chased!  The  watchman  was  more  sparely 
built,  and  accustomed  to  the  fleet-footed  job  of 
catching  thieves. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  running  footsteps. 
Kiang  could  hear  the  horrible  panting  of  the 
specter.  It  was  breathing  in  an  uncommonly  life- 
like manner. 

The  candy  maker  turned  at  the  next  corner, 
tripped,  and  fell  headlong.  .  .  .  His  ears 
were  greeted  by  eerie  laughter.  Hands  reached 
for  him.    He  fought  madly,  desperately. 

Somewhere  in  the  distance  Kiang  thought  he 
heard  Fuh-bah' s  voice,  sounding  sober  and  fright- 
ened.   The  watchman  seemed  to  be  shouting. 

"  Help  !  Help  !  The  man's  gone  mad !  He's 
killing  me  !  " 

Slowly  the  mist  of  fear  and  panic  dissolved 
from  Kiang' s  eyes.  He  realized  that  he  was 
grasping  the  throat  of  the  watchman. 

"Is  he  gone?"  Kiang  whispered.  "Have  we 
frightened  him  away  ?  " 

"  Frightened  whom  away,  you  fool  ?  " 

<  <  The  ghost !    The  spirit  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Moh  ! ' ' 
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Then  came  laughter  to  the  lips  of  the  watch- 
man. "  Your  friend  is  still  sleeping  his  long  sleep. 
But  — "  the  laughter  died,  "why  did  you  nearly 
frighten  me  to  death  by  screeching  and  plunging 
from  the  house  like  a  madman?" 

"  Because  I  saw  him  rise  —  up  and  up  —  from 
his  bier  !  " 

Fuh-bah  rubbed  his  nose  sheepishly.  "We'll 
not  say  anything  of  this  to  the  others,"  he  began 
obliquely,  6  '  but  I  think  I  can  explain.  I  grew 
sleepy.  I'm  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  suppose  I 
sank  down  on  the  bier  by  the  side  of  your  friend. 
A  board  must  have  slipped  and  dropped  like  a 
seesaw  on  the  bench.  I  presume  I  shouted,  too ; 
for  I  was  awakened  by  my  feet  dropping  suddenly 
to  the  ground,  and  my  head  and  shoulders  being 
hurled  upward.  .  .  He  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  And  I'm  sleepy  again.  I'm  not  going  back. 
I'll  return  my  hire  money." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind ! "  answered  the 
candy  maker,  his  voice  stern.  "You're  going 
back  —  with  me!  We  are  going  to  watch!  And 
watch  for  the  remainder  of  the  night !  We  shall 
not  let  it  be  said  in  the  World  Below  that  Mr.  Moh 
frightened  two  mortals  without  ever  moving  from 
his  bier.  Do  you  want  to  be  the  laughingstock 
of  the  Hereafter  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Fuh-bah,  but  not  looking  par- 
ticularly frightened  at  that  prospect. 

"  All  right,  then  ;  come  on  back  to  your  post. 
Although  I  suspect  that  we  are  already  too  late." 
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"  Too  late  —  ?  " 

"Yes.    Mr.  Moh  is  probably  laughing  now." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  watchman  philosophically, 
"  I  imagine  that  a  good  hearty  laugh  won't  come 
amiss  down  there,  at  that  !  " 
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CHANGYUAN  was  an  unlucky  section  of 
country.   Floods  interwove  themselves  with 
droughts  in  an  unrolling  pattern  of  sorrow. 
Yet  its  people  were  patient  and  uncomplaining. 

Lien-ching  was  the  only  rich  man  in  this  dis- 
trict. He  had  not  inherited  his  money.  Far  from 
it  !  His  profession  was  that  of  manufacturer, 
middleman,  and,  most  important  of  all  and  most 
lucrative,  money  lender.  Each  day,  poor  folk 
gathered  about  his  worm-eaten  old  desk  in  quest 
of  silver. 

One  particular  morning  he  had  an  unusually 
large  number  of  supplicants.  Lien-ching's  eye 
brightened  as  he  glanced  over  them.  He  signaled 
out  one  man,  who  dwelt  near  by. 

"  Neighbor,  what  is  your  wish  to-day  ?  Money 
as  usual  ?  But,  tell  me,  why  do  you  bring  that 
boy  with  you  ?    He  is  not  your  son." 

"  To  obtain  your  help,  sir.  The  child  is  my 
nephew.  He  has  gone  two  days  without  food. 
I  have  done  the  same." 

"  Um.  I  see.  Well,  I  am  a  generous  man. 
I  shall  loan  you  forty  dollars  —  at  the  usual 
interest.  Just  as  a  formality,  you  will  give  me 
a  mortgage  on  your  house." 

With  a  despairing  sigh,  the  applicant  agreed. 
The  "usual"  interest  was  thirty-five  per  cent. 
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"  And  now,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
asked  Lien-ching,  turning  to  a  puny  woman  with 
sallow  cheeks.    His  voice  had  become  curt. 

"  My  husband,  sir, — he  has  been  down  with  a 
broken  ankle,  half  a  month  now.  And  we  have 
no  —  " 

"Yes!  Yes!"  interrupted  Lien-ching,  "you 
have  no  money  !  Yet,  when  you  get  money  you 
spend  it.  You  buy  wine  and  meat.  /  haven't 
touched  wine  for  twenty  years,  nor  meat  for  ten. 
You  already  owe  me  fifty  dollars.  I  took  over 
the  mortgage  on  your  house  out  of  pure  kindness ; 
for  I  doubt  if  I  can  realize  that  much  from 
it.  .  .  .  But,  no  one  can  say  that  I  am  not 
the  most  generous  man  in  Changyuan.  You  look 
strong  and  healthy.  I  can  loan  you  twenty 
dollars — "  He  fished  in  his  desk  and  drew  out 
a  blank  form.  66  Here,  you  will  put  your  chop  to 
this  indenture.  It  binds  your  services  to  me, 
for  work  in  my  hemp  factory,  during  the  next 
three  months.  I  must  take  the  risk,  naturally, 
of  your  becoming  ill  there,  for  it's  a  dusty  place. 
However,  I  am  a  generous  man." 

He  eyed  the  crowd  smilingly.  Lien-ching  en- 
joyed his  sense  of  power  over  these  cringing 
people.  He  was  able  to  persuade  himself,  at 
those  moments,  that  he  was  a  philanthropist. 
His  were  the  delightful  sensations  of  one  who 
gives  liberally  to  a  worthy  cause. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  throng,  Lien-ching 
suddenly  espied  a  cadaverous  old  figure,  f clad 
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in  a  clean  but  threadbare  Buddhist  robe.  The 
man  waited  quietly.  His  eyes  were  unsmiling, 
filled  with  pity  for  those  who  stood  around  him. 
His  mouth,  thin-lipped,  ascetic,  had  grown  stern. 

"  Rascally,  begging  priest,"  Lien-ching  shouted, 
66  are  you  here  again  ?  Haven't  I  told  you  that 
I've  given  you  far  too  much  money  already?" 

Tsung,  the  priest,  guardian  of  the  small  dis- 
trict temple  to  the  goddess  Kuan  Yin,  lifted  his 
head.  Then,  as  the  full  import  of  the  financier's 
words  came  to  him,  he  bowed  meekly  and  made 
as  if  to  withdraw.  But  Lien-ching  would  not 
permit  this. 

"Wait!"  he  commanded.  "Tell  these  people 
here  the  truth  !  Did  I  not  faithfully  obey  every 
promise  I  made  you,  after  the  birth  of  my  son  ? 
Did  I  not  gild  your  statue  ?  Did  I  not  pay  for 
a  great  many  five-day  masses  ?  Did  I  not  buy 
large  bundles  of  candles  and  incense  and  paper 
sycee  ?  " 

All  of  these  things,  possibly  —  by  stretching  the 
point  a  very  long  way  —  Lien-ching  had  done. 
Yet  in  every  detail  he  had  given  but  the  barest 
interpretation  to  his  promises.  Now,  however, 
Tsung  hesitated  to  expose  the  despot.  He  knew 
that  a  slim  chance  always  existed  that  Lien-ching 
might  relent  and  give  some  small  endowment  to 
the  poverty-stricken  temple.  Therefore  he  nod- 
ded his  shaven  head,  with  its  twelve  scars  of  his 
novitiate,  and  sadly  left  the  room.  Across  his 
mind  was  written  the  gloomy  knowledge  that  within 
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another  month  his  tabernacle  must  close  its  doors. 
For  his  own  food,  to  keep  alive,  he  must  go  beg- 
ging. The  district  was  too  poor  to  support  the 
temple;  the  gods  themselves  flourished  or  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  land. 

At  the  door  Tsung  was  met  by  Lien-ching's 
wife,  a  frail,  faded  woman,  a  slave  to  her  husband 
and  to  her  son. 

"  Did  my  husband  give  ?  "  she  asked  the  old 
man  anxiously. 

"  No,  his  heart  is  still  hard." 

"  You  —  you  will  not  call  down  the  curse  of 
Kuan  Yin  upon  us  ?  " 

The  priest's  wrinkled  face  became  even  more 
lined  by  a  gentle  smile.  "It  is  not  I  who  can 
direct  the  curses  of  the  bodhisattvas.  They  see 
and  weigh.  Your  husband's  love  of  money  is  but 
one  of  the  experiences  that  he  must  follow — in 
the  inevitable  workings  of  the  Law.  Perhaps, 
you  see,  in  a  former  incarnation  he  sinned.  And 
now  he  must  pay  — " 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  interrupted  the  wife.  "  It 
is  true  that  his  love  of  money  is  all-compelling. 
Yet  he  has  been  able  to  gratify  that  passion. 
How,  then,  is  he  paying  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  the  unhappiest  man  in  Chang- 
yuan.  Devils  beset  him,  causing  him  to  fear  that 
he  will  lose  his  silver.  Other  devils  assail  him, 
forcing  him  to  struggle  to  lay  up  more  and  more. 
He  is  bound  to  the  Wheel." 
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"  My  husband  lias  one  other  love,"  the  woman 
answered  slowly,  prompted  by  a  belated  sense 
of  loyalty. 

"  Yes,  I  know :  his  son.  Yet  I  am  sure  that 
the  merciful  Kuan  Yin  lent  a  more  attentive 
ear  to  your  pleadings  than  she  did  to  your  hus- 
band's promise  of  a  thousand  taels." 

The  wife  wrung  her  hands.  "He  promised  — 
a  thousand  ?  And  how  much  did  he  actually 
give  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred.  And  possibly  two  hundred 
taels  more  in  exceedingly  poor  gold  leaf  for  the 
image.  I  have  asked  for  the  balance,  but  he 
pretends  that  he  has  paid  it  all." 

"Then,  since  he  will  not  —  "  she  swallowed 
hard,  "  why,  I  must  !  " 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  what !  " 

Tsung  looked  at  her  sharply.  "You  must  not 
steal  it !  That  is  forbidden  by  our  Holy  Law. 
Misfortune  will  come  to  you." 

"  Never  mind  what  I  shall  do,"  she  repeated, 
with  that  peculiarly  overwhelming  stubbornness 
of  the  weak.  "For  years  —  before  my  son  was 
born  —  I  listened  to  my  husband's  threats  that  he 
would  take  a  concubine.  I  bore  his  explosions  of 
anger  that  I  was  barren.  Then,  when  I  would 
have  broken  the  Law  in  a  way  beyond  all 
redemption  —  " 

"What  —  ?"  The  eyes  of  the  priest  were 
startled.    "  You  contemplated  suicide  ?  " 
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She  gazed  at  him  dully.  "  Yes.  And  the 
goddess  not  only  saved  my  life  but  she  gave 
me — "  the  woman's  breath  caught,  "a  strong, 
healthy  son.  So  you  see  why  I  must  fulfill  my 
husband's  pledge." 

The  priest  nodded,  but  his  face  was  troubled, 
uncertain.  "  Perhaps  it  is  so  decreed  in  the  scroll 
of  the  heavens." 

THE  greater  portion  of  Lien-ching's  money  was 
safely  out  at  interest,  or  doing  yeoman's  service 
in  his  factory  or  farms.  However,  he  always 
kept  on  hand  a  small  but  adequate  supply  to 
use  in  making  loans  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  frugal  household.  This  money  he  piled  in  the 
top  drawer  of  his  scarred,  worm-eaten  desk. 

Like  the  good  man  of  business  that  he  was, 
Lien-ching  kept  the  most  accurate  of  tallies  on 
his  cash  supply.  Not  that  he  feared  to  lose  it !  — 
For  he  had  no  servants  except  a  blind,  old 
gateman,  who  never  entered  the  house.  His  wife, 
he  knew,  lived  in  deadly  fear  of  him.  As  for  his 
five-year-old  son,  —  had  the  boy  come  to  him  and 
asked  for  money,  he  would  have  given  his  offspring 
the  entire  pile  of  silver.  This  was  a  weakness  on 
his  own  part,  Lien-ching  knew.  But,  he  told 
himself  comfortably,  every  great  man  must  have 
some  vulnerable  spot. 

Besides,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  le- 
nient in  this  respect.  An  heir  was  a  necessity  to 
him.    Already  the  specter  was  rising :  that  he 
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could  not  take  his  money  with  him  to  the  next  world 
he  well  knew.  But,  with  a  son  to  convert  a  proper 
amount  of  it  into  paper  sycee,  to  burn  it  at  stated 
intervals  before  his  spirit  tablet  .  .  .  well,  that 
was  an  excellent  substitute.  For  one  must  have 
some  coin  of  the  realm,  even  in  the  shadowy 
afterworld ;  the  more  money  his  son  burned,  the 
richer  his  son's  father  would  be — beyond  the  border. 

That  afternoon,  when  he  had  finished  his  lunch, 
Lien-ching  smiled  as  he  thought  of  that  thin, 
lecherous  priest !  And  at  the  temple  guardian's 
meek  appeals!  His  wife,  too,  had  been  asking 
him  to  give  to  Tsung.  Did  they  think  they'd 
get  a  penny  of  his  money?  The  idea  was  so 
absurd  —  so  grotesque  that  he  laughed  and 
laughed  again.    .    .  . 

Thinking  of  his  silver,  brought  to  mind  that 
he  had  not  counted  it  that  day.  He  went  into 
his  study  and  opened  the  desk  drawer.  He  used 
neither  lock  nor  key,  since  his  wife  had  been 
warned  not  even  to  touch  a  dust  cloth  to  that 
bit  of  furniture.  A  large  pile  of  silver  dollars 
caused  his  eye  to  brighten.  Then  he  gazed  at  it 
again  —  a  practiced  look.  With  a  swift  motion 
he  caught  it  up  in  a  double  handful.  The  shin- 
ing silver  pieces  jingled  pleasantly  on  the  wooden 
surface.    Rapidly  he  began  to  count. 

A  moment  later  he  called  his  wife  into  the 
room.  Two  spots  of  color  flamed  in  her  cheeks. 
Otherwise,  she  was  calm.  He  had  expected  to 
find  her  frightened  and  ill  at  ease. 
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"  Were  you  in  this  part  of  the  house  before 
noon,  to-day  ?  " 
"  No." 

66  Well,  who  was,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

66  Was  my  son  here  ?  " 

Fear  ran  like  a  lightning  flash  across  her  face. 
"  No  !  "  she  answered  vehemently. 

The  very  violence  of  her  denial  satisfied  him 
on  the  last  score.  She  was  not  intending  to  hide 
behind  the  child's  bib,  at  least. 

"HI  find  any  more  money  gone — five  dollars, 
by  the  way,  are  missing  now  —  I  shall  make  your 
heart  savor  the  bitterness  of  the  bamboo."  Lien- 
ching's  mouth  was  a  hard,  straight  line. 

"  I  understand,"  his  wife  answered  quietly  and 
left  the  room. 

Her  withdrawal  was  unexpected.  He  had  been 
on  the  point  of  delivering  another  threat.  But, 
even  as  the  curtain  swung  back  into  place  from 
her  exit,  a  new  thought  had  come  to  him.  He 
would  watch.  He  would  not  even  beat  her  as  he 
had  threatened.  He  had  just  thought  of  a  scheme 
to  get  the  money  back  :  he  would  trace  it  to  its 
recipient,  the  person  to  whom  she  had  given  it. 
He  could  then  quickly  make  the  guilty  party 
disgorge.  Was  there  a  man  in  the  whole  district 
who  did  not  live  in  fear  of  him  and  of  his 
might  ? 

The  next  morning,  five  more  dollars  had  gone. 
Yet  the  domicile  of  Lien-ching  remained  calm. 
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No  neighbor  heard  a  woman's  wail  nor  the  sharp 
whirr  of  a  bamboo  stick  ...  as  had  been  de- 
tected years  before,  while  the  master  of  the  house 
was  first  engaged  in  bending  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  to  his  will. 

The  evening  following  the  loss,  Lien-ching 
announced  that  he  was  leaving  for  one  of  his 
outlying  farms.  He  made  his  preparations  in  a 
thorough  and  matter-of-fact  manner,  calculated 
to  lull  his  wife's  suspicions.  He  spent  an  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  night  in  his  own  gatehouse 
—  to  the  mystification  of  his  porter,  for  he  offered 
no  explanation. 

He  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  of  his  wife 
creeping  from  the  house  at  dawn.  He  followed 
her.  She  went  to  the  temple  of  Kuan  Yin. 
There,  at  the  doorway,  Lien-ching  saw  her  offer 
the  old  priest  a  small  paper-tied  bundle.  The 
latter  demurred  a  moment,  but  the  woman's 
voice  shrilled  out  with  such  passionate  entreaty 
that  Tsung  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  accepted 
the  parcel.  It  clinked  in  the  swift  passage  of 
hands. 

Before,  when  the  money  had  been  lost,  Lien- 
ching  had  been  angry.  Now,  at  the  sight  of  the 
precious  silver  going  to  the  priest,  Tsung,  the 
money  lender,  was  overwhelmd  by  such  a  black- 
ness of  rage  that  he  shook  as  in  a  chill.  The 
very  foundations  of  his  universe  seemed  to  be 
toppling.  Only  the  most  rudimentary  sense  of 
caution  restrained  him  from  rushing  in  and,  with 
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his  bare  hands,  strangling  this  man  who  had  gone 
back  into  the  shrine  bearing  his  —  Lien-ching's — 
money ! 

LIEN-CHING  kept  such  a  strict  watch  the  night 
following  that  no  money  disappeared.  He 
thought  of  moving  his  silver  out  of  the  desk.  But 
where  could  he  secrete  it  ?  Sooner  or  later  his 
wife  must  find  the  hiding  place.  No,  better  to 
keep  the  money  in  the  open  this  way  and  guard  it. 

The  third  evening  a  desire  for  sleep  overweighed 
even  cupidity  and  anger.  His  head  fell  forward 
exhaustedly  as  he  sat  at  his  desk.  He  slept 
heavily  until  dawn,  in  spite  of  his  cramped  position. 
When  he  awakened,  Lien-ching's  first  act  was  to 
count  his  money.  After  this  was  done  he  began 
to  shake  in  a  second  chill,  and  his  face  congested. 
A  double  theft,  of  ten  dollars,  this  time,  came 
to  light. 

His  resolve  —  to  say  nothing  to  his  wife  and 
to  interpose  no  active  curb  —  was  badly  shaken. 
He  was  able  only  to  bolster  it  with  a  grim  plan 
that  had  begun  to  form,  by  which  he  would  not 
only  regain  his  money  but  would  mete  out  signal 
revenge. 

Once  the  scheme  had  taken  substance,  Lien- 
ching  set  about  immediately  to  execute  it.  Or- 
dering a  carrying  chair,  he  departed  for  the  village. 
He  halted  at  the  chemist's  shop  —  his,  now,  by 
virtue  of  a  foreclosed  mortgage.  In  his  generosity 
he  suffered  the  chemist  to  live  on  there,  paying  the 
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man  a  mere  pittance.  The  financier's  generosity 
was  prompted  by  the  thought  that  possibly  he 
might  need  the  services  of  the  chemist  should  his 
son  ever  fall  ill  in  the  passage  of  the  Thirty 
Perilous  Barriers  of  childhood. 

Complaining  casually  of  sleeplessness,  Lien-ching 
ordered  a  powerful  morphia  compound,  introduced 
of  late  from  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  begin- 
ning to  vie  with  opium  in  the  number  of  its  addicts 
throughout  this  unhappy  region. 

The  chemist  concealed  a  smile  of  intense 
satisfaction,  as  he  handed  the  white  powders 
to  the  man  whose  tight  fist  grappled  him  body 
and  soul.  Perhaps  now  the  grip  would  begin 
to  loosen. 

Lien-ching  got  into  his  chair  and  was  borne  to 
the  baker's.  As  he  entered  this  shop  he  thought 
he  espied  his  wife  in  the  distance.  Before  he  could 
make  sure,  the  figure  dodged  hurriedly  into  an 
alleyway  not  far  from  the  chemist's. 

The  speculation  on  this  unusual  action  of  his 
wife  occupied  the  mind  of  the  money  lender  but 
a  moment.  His  purpose  was  growing  too  urgent. 
He  must  stop  this  temptation  to  steal  from  him  ! 
Why, — he  told  himself  furiously, — in  a  year's  time 
the  priest  and  his  wife  would  beggar  him  !  He 
shuddered.  Dimly  he  sensed  the  miasma  of  hatred 
against  him  that  arose  on  all  sides.  He  knew  that 
he  would  receive  little  mercy  from  these  people,  were 
he  to  be  reduced  to  their  level.  They  were  un- 
grateful.   No,  he  must  hold  his  power  over  them. 
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At  the  baker's  he  bought  four  offertory  cakes, 
the  pattern  that  was  placed  before  the  images 
of  the  gods. 

Returning  home,  Lien-chlng  told  the  gateman 
curtly  that  he  would  not  give  audience  to  the 
crowd  which  had  been  waiting  patiently,  despair- 
ingly, at  his  outer  doors. 

He  shut  himself  in  his  bedroom  and  turned  the 
lock.  There,  he  slit  open  one  of  the  cakes.  With 
fingers  that  shook  slightly,  he  dropped  into  the 
aperture  one  of  the  powders  and  lightly  kneaded 
the  half-baked  dough  together  again.  He  followed 
this  with  a  second  cake  and  a  second  powder.  A 
third  and  a  fourth. 

One  of  these  doped  cakes  would  not  kill  the 
priest,  Lien-ching  whispered  to  himself.  No  ! 
Nor  even  two  !  Probably  they  would  make  the 
man  ill.  So  ill  that  Tsung  would  understand  the 
significance  of  it  all.  The  priest  would  never  reach 
the  third  and  fourth  cakes.  Of  course,  if  Tsung 
were  very  hungry  and  bolted  them  all  in  a  hurry 
—  after  they  had  remained  the  customary  three 
days  at  the  altar  ?  .  .  .  Well,  Lien-ching, 
could  not  help  that !  He  certainly  would  not 
accuse  himself  of  murder  should  a  gormandizing 
priest  be  guilty  of  overeating.  It  was  not  his 
intention  —  he  told  himself  hurriedly  —  that  the 
holy  man  should  consume  all  four  cakes. 

The  task  completed,  Lien-ching  set  out  on  foot 
for  the  temple.  He  bore  with  him  the  four  round, 
doughlike  cakes.    Tsung  was  wielding  a  short- 
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handled  broom  in  the  outer  courtyard,  when  the 
financier  entered.  He  straightened  his  aged  back 
with  an  effort  and  gave  Lien-ching  greeting  :  "  It 
is  long,  sir,  since  you  have  come  to  the  shrine 
of  the  goddess  who  so  greatly  befriended  you. 
You  are  welcome." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  money  lender  af- 
fably. "  And  I  am  here  to  bring  a  small  offering 
to  the  divine  Kuan  Yin,  these  cakes.  Also,  a  bit 
of  silver."  He  pressed  a  dollar  into  the  priest's 
hand. 

The  guardian  of  the  temple  accepted  these  gifts 
without  warmth.  Nevertheless,  he  laid  the  four 
cakes  on  the  well-scoured  altar  table,  and  dropped 
the  money  in  the  offertory  box.  Lien-ching 
watched  covertly  the  disposal  of  the  cakes. 

Gazing  down  at  the  two  men  stood  the  Lady  of 
Everlasting  Mercy,  Kuan  Yin,  the  goddess  who 
had  given  up  eternal  paradise  in  order  to  accept 
countless  rebirths  and  thus  be  able  to  aid  an  erring 
world  along  the  Way  —  immaculate  bodhisat,  yet, 
through  her  bounty,  able  to  give  to  childless  women 
the  boon  of  fecundity. 

The  image  was  carved  of  Yunnan  cedar,  lacquered 
and  thinly  gilded.  In  her  hands  she  bore  the 
Willow  Branch  and  the  Vase  of  Heavenly  Dew. 
About  her  feet  were  carved  sprawling,  round- 
bellied,  cherubic  babies.  She  was  faintly  smiling, 
eyes  half  closed,  as  if  in  pitying  amusement 
at  the  human  comedy  ceaselessly  played  before 
her. 
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LIEN-CHING  went  home  to  wait.  The  hours 
moved  past  at  such  a  slow  jog  that  this  waiting 
became  an  oppressive  matter.  Even  the  act 
of  counting  his  silver,  or  going  over  his  ever- 
increasing  list  of  foreclosures,  failed  to  bring  his 
wonted  solace. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  became  terrifyingly 
aware  of  the  flaws  in  his  scheme.  Perhaps  the 
priest  —  recovering  from  his  illness  —  would  not 
realize  that  the  poison  had  been  sent  as  a  warning. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  thefts  would  continue 
undeterred,  with  Tsung  threatening  or  cajoling 
his  wife. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture :  what  if  the 
priest  died?  There  was  a  possibility  that  the 
chemist,  putting  two  and  two  together,  might 
inform  the  local  police.  At  the  thought,  Lien-ching 
became  genuinely  frightened.  Remorse,  also,  a 
hitherto  unknown  sensation  in  his  ruthlessly  well- 
ordered  life,  assailed  him. 

And  superstition  !  After  all,  the  goddess  Kuan 
Yin  might  have  aided  in  the  gift  of  his  precious 
son  ! 

By  noon  of  the  fourth  day,  hearing  nothing, 
Lien-ching  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer. 
He  decided  that  he  would  go  over  to  the  temple  to 
see.  In  fact,  if  the  cakes  were  not  yet  eaten, 
he  would  forego  his  revenge  by  demanding  their 
return  in  order  to  destroy  them. 

He  called  to  his  wife,  to  tell  her  that  he  would 
be  away  for  a  short  while.    No  answer.    He  called 
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his  son,  but  neither  was  the  boy  in  the  house. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders,  Lien-ching  went  off  at  a 
brisk  walk  toward  the  shrine. 

As  he  neared  the  temple  courtyard,  he  espied 
a  woman  at  the  gate.  As  soon  as  she  recognized 
him,  'she  broke  into  loud  sobs.  Lien-ching  ran 
forward.    It  was  his  wife. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  roughly.  Fear 
gibbered  at  his  elbow.  "  Has  anything  happened 
to  —  to  the  boy  ?  Is  my  son  all  right  ?  Oh, 
you  fool,  can't  you  tell  me?" 

"  Our  son  is  —  dead !  You  murderer  !  You 
have  killed  him  !  " 

Lien-ching  thrust  past  her  and  into  the  half- 
lighted  room  of  the  faintly  smiling,  imperturb- 
able goddess.  A  wisp  of  incense  rose,  gray- 
blue  and  tenuous.  Tsung  was  bending  over  a 
small,  slender  form,  lying  on  the  floor  before 
the  image.  In  one  hand,  the  boy  clutched  a 
bit  of  cake.  On  the  altar  rested  a  lone  piece 
of  bedaubed  dough. 

The  unconnected  thought  shot  searingly  across 
Lien-ching's  mind  :  three  of  the  cakes  were  gone  ; 
it  was  a  sentence  of  death  ! 

The  priest  turned  a  grave,  impassive  face  to  the 
financier.  "  You  have  killed  your  son.  The 
poison  meant  for  me.    .  . 

Suddenly  Lien-ching  sank  with  a  moan  before 
Kuan  Yin.  He  knocked  his  head  repeatedly  on  the 
stone  flagging.  "All  ...  I  will  give  all,  0 
Compassionate  One,  if  you  will  but  restore  my  son ! " 
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A  woman's  voice,  yet  harsh  as  iron,  sounded 
at  his  elbow :  "  Do  you  think  the  goddess  will 
heed  your  promises?  You,  who  have  already 
given  and  forsworn  a  dozen  ?  She  has  shown 
her  wrath  .  .  .  and  made  you  its  instrument, 
you  murderer  !  "  It  was  a  new  manifestation 
of  his  wife,  a  being  grown  suddenly  terrible  and 
without  pity.  Lien-ching  shivered  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  shaking  hands. 

Again  he  turned  to  the  deity,  whose  compassion 
was  said  to  rise  above  all  mortal  error.  His  voice 
was  jerky  with  hysteria:  -This  time,  I  will 
give  !  Bring  me  ink,  and  paper  !  I  shall  write 
it  down,  that  all  men  may  read.  Twenty-five 
thousand  taeis  —  it  is  a  quarter  of  my  fortune  — 
if  you  will  but  listen,  0  merciful  Kuan  Yin  !  " 

"  Only  a  quarter  —  ?  Only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand taels— ?"  came  the  flintlike  voice  of  his  wife. 

"  Two  thirds,  then  :  I'll  give  it  —  all !  "  he 
answered  frenziedly. 

Quietly,  without  undue  haste,  the  priest  brought 
the  ink  stone,  brush,  and  tiny  stick  of  compressed 
ink.  Slowly  he  mixed  the  ink,  dipped  the  brush 
in  it,  handed  brush  and  paper  to  the  financier. 

With  hands  which  shook  so  that  the  ideographs 
were  nearly  illegible,  Lien-ching  began  to  make  over 
mortgages  and  factories  and  money  to  the  temple. 

"  Not  all !  "  interrupted  Tsung.  "  Only  a  tenth  ! 
You  would  have  beggared  the  goddess.  Yet,  she 
would  not  wish  to  beggar  you."  The  priest's 
voice  was  coldly  grave.    His  faded  eyes  were 
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remote  and  as  expressionless  as  the  images  of 
the  smaller  lohans  that  were  grouped  in  long 
rows  behind  the  p'usa.  "  Now,  go  back  to  your 
home.  I  shall  intercede  with  the  bodhisat. 
If  your  wish  is  to  be  granted,  I  shall  bring  back 
your  son  to-morrow.  If  she  lends  a  deaf  ear 
to  your  plea,  I  shall  return  this  bit  of  futile  paper, 
—  and  you  will  have  the  remainder  of  your  life  to 
contemplate  its  worthlessness." 

AFTER  Lien-ching  had  departed,  his  body 
swaying,  his  face  grown  old  and  immeasurably 
weary,  the  mother  bent  with  crooning  cries  over 
the  body  of  her  son.    The  priest  stood  near  by. 

"  What  if  the  chemist  was  wrong  ?  "  she 
muttered.  "  He  told  me  a  single  powder,  when 
one  was  unused  to  taking  it,  would  cause  but  a 
temporary  illness.  He  didn't  say  anything  about 
its  making  my  boy's  heart  stop  beating.  This  — 
this  resembles  death  too  closely  !  "  Then,  lifting 
her  head,  she  faced  the  image.  44  0  holy  Kuan 
Yin,  even  though  my  husband  did  not  keep  his 
promises,  /  am  paying  now  !  .  .  .  Oh,  I  am 
paying  in  full !  " 

"Be  patient,"  counseled  the  aged  f  priest. 
"  My  heart  tells  me  that  the  p'usa  will  not  lend 
a  deaf  ear  to  your  plea.  She  has  ever  shown 
compassion  and  has  heard  the  cries  of  suffering 
motherhood.  .  .  ."  He  fell  silent  a  moment 
and  then  went  on :  "  Yours  was  a  brave  and 
bold  stroke.    Yes,  it  took  courage  to  give  your 
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son  that  piece  of  poisoned  cake.  As  for  this  bit 
of  paper  —  "  he  gazed  somberly  at  the  writing 
signed  with  Lien-ching's  girdle  seal,  "  it  shall  not 
be  used  to  gild  the  image.  It  shall  go  —  dollar  for 
dollar  —  to  relieve  starvation,  to  bring  a  small 
measure  of  happiness  to  a  hundred  homes.  No  ! 
—  such  a  sacrifice  as  yours  cannot  be  in  vain  !  " 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  words,  the  boy  stirred 
slightly.  In  the  quiet  room,  a  moaning  sigh  from 
his  pale  lips  gave  promise  of  pain  —  but  of  life 
renewed. 
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Blue  flames  danced  eerily. 
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MOH-CHIEN  should  have  lived  in  the  days 
of  the  mystic  Lao-tzu  or  the  cloud- 
gatherer  of  Chiu-hua.  For  he  was  one  of 
those  now  fast-vanishing  folk,  relic  of  a  medieval 
scholastic  day,  a  Chinese  scholar  and  mystic. 
His  faded,  scarlet-rimmed  eyes  had  peered 
into  strange  places.  He  had  pieced  together  the 
legends  on  ancient  stone  tablets.  ...  He  had 
muttered  the  talismanic  words  disclosed.  Then 
he  had  watched  the  curtain  of  reality  swing  back. 
He  had  seen  a  forest  of  imploring  arms  raised 
toward  him,  asking  to  return  from  that  shadowy 
world  beyond  —  the  myriad  who  had  tasted  of 
the  Yellow  Springs. 

Early  one  evening  he  was  returning  to  his 
home,  a  village  not  far  from  the  city  of  Soochow. 
The  path  was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  ricksha, 
and  he  was  walking,  feebly.  The  distance  before 
him  was  still  ten  li. 

A  wrack  of  clouds  tumbled  in  a  vast  hurry 
across  the  sky,  like  breakers  on  the  shore  when 
the  typhoon  rages.  A  storm  was  brewing  to  the 
southwest.  Lightning  flashed  with  fitful  petu- 
lance. Moh-chien  gazed  upward,  not  without 
trepidation  ;  old  bones  do  not  stand  the  buffeting 
of  the  water  gods  with  impunity. 
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The  weather  was  unusual,  and,  for  the  Mid- 
Autumn  Festival,  unseasonable.  This  vaguely 
troubled  Moh-chien.  The  moon  goddess  must 
be  angry,  since  she  was  veiling  her  face  during 
the  time  that  men  wished  to  worship  her. 

With  a  howl,  the  storm  suddenly  broke  — 
directly  over  his  head  it  seemed.  Night  dropped 
like  a  gigantic  cloak,  a  chnging  sable  velvet, 
stifling.  Then  came  rain,  sheet  upon  sheet  of 
cold,  stinging  musketry  fire. 

Mohrchien  shaded  his  eyes  and  peered  through 
the  deluge.  At  first  he  could  make  out  nothing 
except  that  whirling  gray-blackness.  Later,  he 
thought  he  discerned  a  wavering  cluster  of  lights, 
a  li  away.  A  momentary  lull  confirmed  his 
observation  :  a  tiny  hamlet.  Staggering  beneath 
the  screaming  menace  of  wind  and  rain,  he  made 
for  the  home  with  the  nearest  light. 

As  he  neared  the  habitation  he  stumbled  over 
a  grave  mound  and  fell.  He  picked  himself  up 
with  a  groan.  The  brick  wall  of  the  mound 
seemed  newly  built ;  it  had  not  crumbled  nor 
showered  tile  upon  him. 

Reaching  the  house  he  pounded  on  the  door ; 
but  the  song  of  the  storm  was  deafening  —  a  dull 
and  sullen  roar.  After  a  moment's  hesitation 
Moh-chien  tried  the  latch.  Unexpectedly  the 
door  gave  beneath  his  pressure  and  he  entered. 
The  house,  one  of  six  chien  only,  was  built  about 
a  tiny  courtyard.  In  one  room  a  candle  flickered, 
the  remaining  two  were  dark.    Not  daring  to 
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enter,  lest  the  inhabitants  might  think  him  a 
marauder,  Moh-chien  pushed  back  under  the  eaves 
of  a  side  room  and  philosophically  sat  himself 
down  to  await  the  ending  of  the  storm. 

With  the  passing  of  a  half  hour,  the  roar  of  the 
wind  lessened,  but  the  rain  continued.  With  the 
partial  cessation  of  sound,  he  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  voices.  Then,  even  as  he  listened, 
a  woman's  tone  rang  shrilly  :  "  I  saw  you  !  You 
smiled  at  her  !  You  ogled  at  her  !  A  brazen 
hussy  !    A  —  " 

"But,  Bai-hing,"  came  a  man's  worried  inter- 
ruption, "  I  swear  I  —  " 

His  words  were  blanked  by  an  angry  cascade  : 
"  I  know  !  You  would  make  her  your  6  Small 
Wife  '  !  Her  feet  are  bound  —  golden  lilies  —  and 
she  can  do  no  labor.  I  will  become  your  drudge 
—  and  hers !  You  would  soon  be  having  me 
do  her  bidding.  Never  !  Rather  than  that,  I 
would  —  " 

"  Stop  !  You  stress  too  much  my  smiling  upon 
the  singsong  girl  —  " 

"  Aieeeeeeee ! "  Then  shriek  after  shriek  echoed 
through  the  court,  mingled  with  the  dying  obbli- 
gato  of  the  storm.    "  Aieeeee  !    Aieeeeee  !  " 

Moh-chien  sighed.  He  knew  the  symptoms 
here  :  a  fit  of  ch'i  —  "  wrath  matter  "  —  that 
queer  hysteria  which  on  occasions  attacked  his 
countrymen.  He  had  seen  men,  goaded  by  it, 
stagger  sightlessly  to  an  enemy's  door  and  thrust 
a  dagger  into  their  own  bosoms.    And,  in  China, 
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to  have  men  die  on  one's  doorstep  is  a  worse  fate 
than  to  die  one's  self  :  the  gods  do  not  forgive 
the  living.  Ch'i. 

The  woman's  cries  continued.  The  door  opened. 
A  draft  of  outside  air  extinguished  the  candle. 
Moh-chien  crouched  in  his  corner.  A  young  man, 
little  more  than  a  boy  in  age,  ran  out,  muttering  — 
the  husband. 

The  scholar  leaned  back  and  ruefully  gazed  out 
upon  the  steady  downpour  of  rain  in  the  flooded 
courtyard.  He  would  have  to  stay  where  he  was 
until  the  torrent  slackened. 

With  the  slow,  crawling  gait  of  time,  the 
mournful  wail  of  the  woman  in  the  now-darkened 
room,  changed  to  racking  sobs. 

The  air  grew  perceptibly  colder  and  danker. 
The  scholar  shivered.  There  was  a  strange  mias- 
ma lifting  over  the  courtyard,  as  if  the  door  of 
a  crypt  had  been  opened.  A  rush  of  wind,  long 
pent  up  with  dusty  bones.    .    .  . 

IN  a  distant  corner  a  light  appeared,  a  tiny  point 
of  flame.  It  flickered  dimly  for  a  moment, 
gave  a  desperate  leap,  and  went  out.  The  sob- 
bing of  the  woman  inside  became  dulled  to  quick- 
drawn,  gasping  inhalations  of  breath.  The 
sound  came  plainly  to  Moh-chien  through  the 
door  left  open  by  the  husband's  rapid  exit.  But 
now,  from  the  corner  of  the  courtyard,  whence 
had  come  the  light,  he  heard  a  scratching  sound. 
A  pause,  then  a  mewing  and  a  whining  in  one, 
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Crawling,  tingling,  his  hair  rose  on  his  scalp. 
An  overmastering  fear  drove  him  from  his  shelter 
to  the  entrance  gate.  A  thick  outer  darkness 
pressed  insistently  about  him.  .  .  .  Then, 
even  as  he  tried  to  penetrate  its  folds,  the  grave 
mound  over  which  he  had  stumbled  was  illumined ; 
blue  lights  began  to  dance  about  its  newly  bricked 
walls. 

The  sound  inside  was  following  him.  He  tried 
to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  was  an 
old  man  ;  if  death  were  imminent,  surely  a  place 
was  prepared  for  him  in  that  land  of  demigods 
who  had  once  been  scholars. 

The  noise  whirled  round  and  round,  in  the 
brick-paved  yard,  like  a  top.  It  neared  him; 
but  as  it  did  so,  it  ascended  and  gave  place  to  the 
musical  reverberation  of  a  thousand  peachwood, 
temple  bells. 

At  this,  the  grave  mound,  with  a  great  detona- 
tion, burst  asunder.  Perhaps  the  roar  was  a 
thunderclap,  for  the  fields  an  instant  before  had 
been  suddenly  ash-colored,  drenched  in  a  great 
flood  of  lightning. 

Moh-chien  threw  up  his  hands  and  ran  back 
into  the  court.  There,  all  was  still.  It  was  a 
silence  that  pained  his  temples,  like  the  sharp 
prickle  of  a  hundred  needles,  then  like  the 
pressure  of  a  gigantic  vise.    .    .    .  Black! 

Ten  minutes  —  perhaps  it  was  an  hour  of  this  — 
moved  lethargically,  when  the  chuckle  of  a  woman 
was  heard.    A  senile  chuckle,  it  was,  cracked 
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and  wavering.  He  gasped.  That  whirling  sound 
had  been  filled  with  awful  mystery,  but  this  eerie 
laughter  was  appalling. 

Again  came  that  dancing  light,  now  definitely 
cobalt  in  color.  It  fused  itself  into  the  night, 
making  the  darkness  transparent.  The  pupils 
of  Moh-chien's  eyes  dilated. 

In  the  courtyard  appeared  a  woman,  dressed 
in  somber  black.  She  seemed  very  old.  Her 
face  was  wrinkled  and  pallid.  Gold  trinkets 
in  her  ears  and  hair  glittered  in  that  weird, 
unearthly  light.  Her  step  was  soundless ;  she 
seemed  to  float  rather  than  walk.  Apparently 
without  seeing  Moh-chien  she  crossed  the  open 
space  and  entered  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  young  wife  was  still  sobbing.  The  old  woman 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  weeping 
woman,  for  she  again  reappeared  after  a  moment 
in  the  court  and  entered  a  second  room  to  the  left. 

Curiosity  tugged  at  the  scholar.  He  followed 
the  ancient  crone  to  the  door  of  the  second 
apartment.  This  room,  formerly  in  darkness, 
was  now  dimly  alight  from  the  cobalt  flame. 
It  housed  the  family  shrine  :  an  altar  table  upon 
which  rested  a  small  image  of  Amitabha,  in  red 
and  gold  lacquer.  Before  the  idol  stood  a  pair 
of  candlesticks,  and  between  them  a  bronze 
incense  burner,  a  hsiang-lu. 

The  old  woman  dropped  upon  her  knees  with 
seeming  reverence.  She  kotowed  three  times, 
touching  her  forehead  to  the  stone  flagging. 
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Rising,  she  picked  up  the  hsiang-lu.  Furtively 
she  took  some  object  from  a  pocket  in  her  gown 
and  tucked  it  under  the  jar,  whose  blackwood 
base  offered  room  for  concealment.  Assuring 
herself  that  the  object  was  well  hidden,  she 
turned  and  vanished.  The  scholar  rubbed  his 
eyes.  Gone!  With  her  disappeared  the  cobalt 
light. 

FROWNING,  Moh-chien  stood  at  the  door.  He 
wondered,  debated,  then  decided  to  investigate. 
He  felt  his  way  cautiously  into  the  room.  He 
groped  in  the  blackness  for  the  incense  jar. 
The  smooth  patina  of  the  bronze  cover  met  his 
fingers.  He  reached  underneath  and  felt  some- 
thing —  coiled,  inanimate,  repulsively  cold. 

Obeying  some  dim  instinct  of  caution,  he 
snatched  up  the  object  and  thrust  it  into  the 
pocket  of  his  robe  —  then  stood  still,  in  wonder- 
ment. The  thought  that  he  must  not  part  with 
that  cold,  slippery  coil  was  flooding  his  very  soul, 
though  the  dead  cold  of  the  horrible  thing  froze 
every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  downhearted,  my  child  ? " 
The  voice  came  suddenly  out  of  the  adjacent 
chamber,  the  room  of  the  young  wife.  The  tone 
of  the  questioner  was  singularly  hollow  and 
feeble  :  "  Why  do  you  weep  so  bitterly  ?  " 

66  It's  unfair  of  my  husband  !  "  came  the  sobbing 
answer  of  the  young  wife.  6 4  The  'flower'  bed 
of  our  marriage  will  be  deserted." 
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"  He  would  take  another  wife  ?  " 

Moh-chien  recognized  it  as  the  voice  of  the 
old  woman. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Y-yes,"  finally  answered  the  girl.  "  And 
then  my  life  will  be  a  mockery.  Death  were 
preferable." 

"  Good  !  "  came  the  answer  in  the  hollow  voice, 
but  less  feeble  now.  "It  is  fortunate  for  you 
that  I  am  here.  I  am  Vaung-tsan.  I  have  the 
power  to  bring  healing  to  bruised  hearts,  to  give 
you  sweet  revenge  upon  your  faithless  husband." 

"  Then  —  quick  —  bring    me    that    power  !  " 

A  faint  chuckle  from  the  crone  was  followed  by 
the  words,  "Inhale  this  current  of  fragrant  air." 

The  young  wife  sighed  wonderingly. 

"  Now,  take  that  braided  cord  there,  at  the 
side  of  the  brass-bound  chest." 

Moh-chien  heard  a  rustling  sound. 

"  Fasten  it  here,  to  the  beam  above  your  head. 
Wait !  Let  me  make  a  noose.  .  .  .  Peep 
through  it.    Now  —  what  do  you  see  ?  " 

The  girl  gave  a  hysterical  laugh.  "  What 
paradise  is  this  ?  The  light  is  glowing ;  it  beck- 
ons.   Have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  old  woman,  rather 
unexpectedly  to  Moh-chien.  And  he  heard  her 
whispering,  as  if  to  herself,  "  But  I  will  be  there, 
this  night." 

Another  rustling  sound  followed. 

"  But  we  delay.    Are  you  ready,  my  child  ?  " 
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The  scholar  softly  opened  the  door  and  peered 
in.  From  the  beam  at  the  ceiling  fell  a  braided, 
horsehair  rope.  It  was  noosed  at  the  bottom, 
the  loop  dangling  some  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
Directly  before  the  noose,  standing  upon  a  brass- 
bound  chest,  was  a  young  woman,  her  face  stained 
with  tears.  She  was  muttering  :  "  Very  well,  lead 
on  Vaung-tsan  T'ai-t'ai.  I  will  follow."  She 
draped  the  loop  about  her  throat. 

Moh-chien  stood  aghast.  His  brain  began  in- 
sistently to  send  out  message  after  message : 
to  interfere,  to  stop  the  young  woman.  But 
his  body  refused  to  answer.  Instead,  he  could 
only  clasp  the  slippery  coil  the  tighter  in  his 
numbed  fingers.  He  turned  to  the  old  woman. 
She  was  watching  the  swaying  movements  of  the 
girl  with  intense  eagerness.  Her  withered  hands 
clenched  and  unclenched  rapidly.  Her  eyes  glit- 
tered, like  the  cold  fire  of  jewels. 

With  her  eyes  wide,  staring  trancelike,  the 
young  wife  was  tightening  the  noose  about  her 
throat.  Catlike,  the  old  woman  crept  up  on 
her.  Flecks  of  foam  stood  at  the  corners  of  the 
withered,  sagging  mouth.  .  .  .  The  woman 
gave  a  low,  triumphant  cry  and  pushed  violently 
against  the  girl.  With  a  horrible  snapping  noise, 
the  noose  tautened.  The  small  unbound  feet  of 
the  wife  could  not  touch  the  floor;  she  gasped 
stertorously  once  and  was  silent. 

"  Ey-ah  !  I've  caught  you  !  "  whispered  the 
woman.    6 6  You  are  mine  !    Your  body  hangs 
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now!  Mine!  .  .  .  Quick!  I  must  go  to 
the  hsiang-lu  !  There  is  the  cord  that  will  catch 
your  soul !  And  will  ransom  mine  !  Yes,  will 
ransom  mine !  For  three  long  years  I  have 
awaited  this  hour." 

Still  muttering,  the  woman  glided  from  the 
room.  At  the  door,  she  brushed  near  Moh-chien. 
He  tried  to  move  back,  but  his  body  stood  rigid. 
Yet  she  did  not  appear  to  see  him ;  perhaps 
because  of  her  intense  concentration  upon  the 
fate  of  the  young  wife. 

Once  she  had  left  the  room,  the  blood  flowed 
again  in  his  veins.  The  imperative  messages 
now  were  answered.  He  rushed  to  the  young 
woman  and  cut  the  rope.  She  sank  limply  at 
his  feet.  Already,  her  body  appeared  lifeless,  his 
delay  fatal.  As  he  knelt  over  her,  he  became 
conscious  of  twin  points,  dagger  sharp,  boring 
into  his  shoulders.  The  pain  was  excruci- 
ating. 

Moh-chien  turned.  The  old  woman  stood  in 
the  doorway,  gazing  at  him.  About  her  now 
was  a  nimbus  of  fiery  orange  light.  A  smile, 
half  of  fear,  half  of  derision,  played  over  her 
chalky  features.  Subtly,  Moh-chien  became 
aware  that  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  become 
conscious  of  his  presence.  He  felt  again  that 
paralysis  of  mind  and  body  creeping  over  him. 

She  approached  gracefully.  Stretching  forth 
a  clawlike  hand,  she  began,  "  Please  give  me  back 
the  cord." 
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"  What  cord  ?  "  he  mumbled,  his  voice  coming 
as  if  from  some  great  distance. 

"  The  cord  I  placed  under  the  incense  burner." 
"What  — is  it  — for?" 

"  That  is  not  for  you  to  know.  Give  it  back 
to  me."  The  hollow  voice  vibrated  with  inten- 
sity. 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Better  you  should  not  know,  0  Mortal  ! 
Give  it  back  to  me  or  I  shall  —  " 

"  What  ?  "  It  was  a  tremendous  effort  for 
Moh-chien  to  speak  the  monosyllable. 

" 1  shall  force  you  to  !  "  Her  voice  rose 
shrilly. 

But  the  scholar  shook  his  head  doggedly,  the 
effort  draining  heavily  on  his  will  power.  The 
woman  gazed  searchingly  at  his  face  and  seemed 
dazed  to  find  him  firm.  She  took  three  steps 
toward  him  and  flung  up  both  her  arms.  The 
orange  light  snuffed  out.  Darkness  instantly 
enveloped  Moh-chien,  clammy,  like  the  dripping 
death  sweat  of  a  tortured  body.    Black.    .    .  . 

MINUTES  !  Deadly  minutes  of  thick,  cold 
darkness  followed.  Powers  of  evil  unseen  strug- 
gled to  reach  Moh-chien.  His  hand  grasping  that 
coil  in  his  pocket,  lost  all  feeling  ;  but  the  fingers 
still  curved  around  its  braided  surface. 

Finally  he  detected  a  current  of  warm,  per- 
fumed air.  Out  of  the  darkness  slowly  appeared 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  young  and  ethereally 
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lovely.  She  stood  in  a  flood  of  rosy  light  which 
seemed  to  emanate  from  her  exquisitely  tapering 
fingers.  Hers  was  the  beauty  of  imperial  jade, 
milk-white  and  flawless.  Her  robe  of  shimmering 
samite  held  on  its  surface  golden  phoenix  — 
phoenix  that  seemed  to  move.  Her  face  was 
bloodless,  except  for  two  pink  spots  on  her  cheeks, 
unchanging,  as  if  some  grisly  farceur  had  daubed 
carmine  on  the  face  of  a  corpse.  Death 
blushing. 

Painfully  Moh-chien  probed  his  benumbed 
mind  for  words  that  must  ward  off  evil  machina- 
tions, for  phrases  known  to  thrust  back  restless 
spirits  into  the  world  whence  they  had  wandered. 
Once,  even  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  such  phrases,  but  now  no  answer 
came  to  his  frantic  mental  search. 

The  eyes  of  the  woman  beamed  upon  him,  yet 
they  showed  no  spirit  of  laughter.  In  her  hands 
she  held  a  shining  string  of  baubles. 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?  " 

The  scholar  watched  the  play  of  iridescent 
light.  "  They  are  only  the  tears  of  dead  mol- 
lusks,"  he  said. 

"  But  these  pearls  are  more  precious  than  that 
cord  in  your  pocket.  "  Give  it  to  me,  oh,  please ! 
To  you  it  is  valueless.    But  to  me  —  " 

And,  in  a  whisper,  Moh-chien  heard  the  words, 
"  —  the  cord  that  will  ransom  my  soul." 

He  could  feel  that  pain  in  his  temples  again. 
"  No." 
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"  You  can  have  this  — "  She  took  a  step 
forward  and  offered  the  gleaming  strand  of  pearls. 
"  —  if  you  will  give  me  back  the  cord." 

Her  voice  came  to  Moh-chien,  an  echo  sibilated 
by  a  shadow. 

"  No." 

"  So  ?  You  refuse  ?  Then  the  black  bitter- 
ness of  woe  shall  fall  upon  you  !  "  She  took 
another  step  nearer  and  exhaled  a  current  of 
hideous  brown  smoke. 

It  surrounded  the  scholar,  like  a  cloud.  In- 
stinctively he  closed  his  eyes  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  sleeve.  The  smoke  made  his  cheeks 
tingle  through  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  like  a  rain  of 
tiny  pin  pricks. 

"  Will  you  give  back  my  cord  now  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  not  daring  to  open  his 
mouth  in  speech.  .  .  .  Again  he  prodded 
his  unwilling  brain,  back  along  a  path  filled  with 
dim-cut  inscriptions  and  musty  scrolls.  Some 
one  of  those  ancient  archives  contained  foils  for 
this  malign  necromancy.  But  still  the  answer 
eluded  him. 

The  sharply  prickling  sensation  of  the  smoke 
died  away.  He  ventured  to  open  his  eyes.  He 
stood  in  a  well  of  blackness,  again  that  nearly 
unbearable  blackness.  Would  the  horror  of  it 
never  cease  ?  None  of  the  fiendish  arts  of  this 
woman  preyed  upon  him  as  did  this. 

But  now  Moh-chien  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
Perhaps  the  woman  was  too  eager.    A  glow 
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appeared  before  him.  It  was  the  familiar  cobalt 
light,  and  it  illumined  the  visage  of  the  old  specter. 

She  took  a  step  backward  and  frowned.  With 
a  leisurely  movement,  she  grasped  her  own  throat 
with  her  hands.  How  like  claws  they  were,  he 
thought.  He  saw  the  tendons  on  their  backs 
stand  out.  Behind  him,  the  young  wife  stirred 
and  moaned  in  some  extreme  of  agony. 

Slowly  the  pressure  that  the  old  woman  applied 
to  her  own  throat,  appeared  to  deepen.  Her 
staring  eyes  began  to  bulge,  as  if  they  must  come 
out  of  their  sockets.  A  black,  lengthening  tongue 
was  slowly  forced  between  her  teeth.  Dark 
blood  trickled  from  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

Out  of  her  throat  came  the  gurgling  plea,  "  Cord  

oh  —  give  —  " 

Moh-chien  raised  his  arm  to  stop  that  horrible 
self-strangulation.  Something  in  that  movement 
of  his  hand.  ...  It  was  a  Chinese  mystic's 
habit :  to  draw  certain  ancient  characters  in  the 
air.  By  doing  so,  the  scholar  was  thus  able  to 
loose  their  magic  properties  and  make  them  potent. 

Something  in  that  motion  now  opened  wide 
the  floodgates  of  memory.  And  over  the  barren 
spillway  came  a  score  of  answers,  from  the 
"  Canon  of  Changes." 

AUTOMATICALLY  Moh-chien  chose  the  basic 
character.  First  he  drew,  with  his  finger,  a  circle 
in  the  air.  This  represented  T'ai-chi,  the  Great 
Monad.    He  bisected  the   circle  with  an  airy 
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S-like  line.  Thus  he  obtained  the  Yang  and 
the  Yin,  the  male  and  female  principles  which 
began  the  process  of  evolution.  This  not  only 
cut  a  clear  division  between  Man  and  Woman, 
but  also  —  and  more  important  —  between  day 
and  night,  between  the  world  of  substance  and 
the  realm  that  is  of  shadows. 

As  he  finished,  the  diabolical  woman  tumbled 
back  several  paces.  A  look  of  fright  came  over 
her  face. 


MOH-CHIEXS' S  DIAGRAM 


Mechanically,  Moh-chien  continued  his  diagram 
of  the  foundation  character  of  this  wondrous 
book  of  antiquity.  The  blue  nimbus  about  the 
woman  began  to  fade ;  her  features  became  more 
shadowy ;  her  hands  dropped  away  from  her 
throat.  The  young  wife  ceased  to  moan.  The 
air  he  breathed  became  less  dank  and  cold. 
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Moh-chien  bent  forward  over  his  drawing. 
When  again  he  looked  up,  he  discerned  a  bleached 
skeleton  standing  in  a  foggy  light.  The  skeleton 
shook  and  swayed,  its  rotted  cerements  clinging 
to  its  body  in  tatters.  Backward  and  forward 
it  moved,  like  an  inverted  pendulum. 

Then  the  bony  hands  raised  to  the  skull,  took 
it  off  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  hurl 
it  at  the  scholar.  But  the  skull  clung  to  the 
whitened  digits  as  if  magnetized. 

Before  Moh-chien  had  completed  the  diagram, 
the  skeleton  fell  to  the  ground.  It  moved  feebly 
until  the  foggy  light  had  faded  and  darkness 
screened  it  from  him. 

Then  out  of  the  night  came  a  final  cry,  piteous 
and  mournful,  "  Oh,  spare  me  and  give  back  the 
cord  of  my  soul !  " 

As  if  in  answer  came  the  clear,  early -morning 
call  of  a  vender  of  greens,  the  first  always  of  the 
day:  "Mai  hsiao  ts'ai ;  Mai  hsiao  ts'ai  !  "  The 
world,  the  world  of  restless,  moving,  everyday 
life  and  reality,  was  making  its  presence  felt. 

Overcome  by  a  drowsiness  that  was  almost  a 
swoon,  Moh-chien  sank  back  under  the  eaves, 
outside  that  fateful  door,  and  lost  consciousness. 
His  hand  relaxed  on  the  cold,  braided  cord  in 
his  pocket. 

IT  was  broad  daylight  when  the  scholar  awoke. 
As  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  a  knot  of  people  in- 
side the  room  of  tragedy.    They  were  surrounding 
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the  young  wife.  They  had  raised  her  from 
the  floor  where  Moh-chien  had  last  seen  her, 
and  even  now  were  loosening  a  heavy,  braided, 
horsehair  rope  from  around  her  neck.  She  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  her  head  lolled  back.  On  her 
throat  were  great,  livid  bruises. 

A  young  man,  frightened  and  breathless,  ran 
across  the  court.  He  knelt  beside  the  girl  and 
began  chafing  her  hands.  No  one  paid  the 
slightest  heed  to  Moh-chien,  who  moved  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  little  throng,  watching  with 
compassionate  eyes. 

Futile  suggestions  were  made  for  reviving  the 
young  wife,  and  were  carried  out  with  equal 
futility,  for  she  showed  no  signs  of  returning 
life.  At  last  the  husband  carried  her  to  the  room 
of  the  Buddha  and  the  incense  burner.  Placing 
her  on  a  threadbare  rug  that  fronted  the  altar 
table  he  lighted  two  candles  and  burned  links  of 
silver  and  gold-foil  spirit  money.  His  face  was 
heavy  with  anguish. 

Moved  by  pity,  Moh-chien  spoke  :  "  All  that 
is  unnecessary.  She  is  not  dead.  Here,  I  have 
the  cord  that  holds  her  soul."  He  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  cold  bit  of  braided  horsehair  — 
but  the  cord  was  gone. 

Yet,  in  proof  of  his  first  statement,  the  wife 
stirred.  She  sighed  and  muttered.  "Lead  on, 
Vaung  Tsan  T'ai-Vai.    And  I  will  —  will  —  " 

"  Will  not  follow  !  "  The  scholar  completed 
her  sentence  with  forcible  distinctness. 
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"  What  !  "  ejaculated  an  elderly  man,  a  neigh- 
bor. "  This  is  more  than  strange  !  The  old 
woman,  Vaung  Tsan,  used  to  live  here  !  "  He 
caught  at  the  husband's  arm.  "  She  died  just 
before  you  were  married  and  moved  into  this 
house  !  The  strange  part  of  it  is  —  she  hanged 
herself!" 

The  crowd  stirred  and  gave  awed  whispers. 
The  husband  stared,  white-faced,  at  the  speaker, 
who  was  becoming  more  and  more  excited. 

"Why  —  why,  it  was  just  three  years  ago  this 
last  night  !  I  remember  because  it  was  the  third 
day  of  the  Mid-Autumn  Festival.  She  hanged 
herself  in  the  room  in  which  we  found  your  wife ! " 

But  the  husband  was  not  listening  now.  He 
was  kneeling  by  his  wife,  his  eyes  alive  with  tender 
remorsefulness.  She  smiled  weakly  back.  Gone 
from  her  were  the  shadowy  vapors  of  ch'i. 

Then  they  both  turned  their  gaze  towards  the 
old  scholar.  His  faded,  farseeing  eyes  were  gentle. 
Before  either  of  them  could  speak,  he  had 
picked  up  his  traveler's  staff  and  was  gone  from 
the  room. 

It  was  some  ten  li  to  his  home,  a  village  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Soochow. 
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"THE  STEWING  POT"  CASE 


MAGISTRATE  LING,  of  the  district  of 
Changchow,  early  in  his  career  had  come 
across  that  volume  of  Eastern  romance, 
"  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  The  exploits 
of  Harun-al-Rashid  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  worthy  magistrate.  He  had  read  with 
avidity  the  adventures  of  the  doughty  Arabian 
righter-of-wrongs.  He  had  studied  the  methods 
used  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad. 

Nor  were  the  tricks  of  the  Caliph  Harun 
entirely  new.  Magistrate  Ling  had  read  of  them 
in  the  literature  of  his  own  country.  They 
served  only  to  determine  the  magistrate  to  dis- 
guise himself  — as  had  the  immortal  Harun  — 
and  wander  in  the  streets.  Thus  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  what  people  really  thought 
of  litigations  pending  ! 

Once  he  had  begun  to  put  his  schemes  into 
practice,  the  magistrate  took  pains  that  his 
disguises  should  never  be  penetrated.  An  excel- 
lent sense  of  the  histrionic  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue undetected.  Only  Ling's  old  gatekeeper 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  unchecked  entrance 
to  or  exit  from  the  official  yamen  of  a  blue-robed 
Taoist  priest,  or  a  tattered  cigarette  hawker,  or 
a  down-at-the-heels  discharged  soldier. 
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Wandering  forth  one  winter  morning,  in  the 
guise  of  a  gaping  rustic,  Ling  came  across  a 
phenomenon  that  caused  him  to  stop  and  smile. 
A  young  man  stood  munching  a  dry,  unpalatable 
cake,  his  head  thrust  directly  into  the  savory  steam 
arising  from  a  huge  iron  caldron.  The  kettle 
was  at  the  entrance  to  a  small,  two-storied 
restaurant  called  "  The  Stewing  Pot." 

This  kettle,  from  which  the  restaurant  took 
its  name,  had  attained  a  local  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood  for  its  charm  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  the  drawing  power  of  its  fragrant  steam. 

The  magistrate  gazed  a  space,  eying  the  man 
who  munched.  He  noted  that  the  poverty- 
stricken  garments  of  the  other  matched  his  own. 
Beyond  that  there  was  a  difference.  The  lines 
of  the  other's  figure  were  drooping  and  weary. 
His  hands  were  heavy  and  gnarled,  the  nails 
broken  by  heavy  toil.  As  Ling  took  in  this  last 
detail,  he  quickly  thrust  his  own  supple  scholar's 
fingers  deeper  in  the  stained  cloth  of  his  rustic 
costume. 

The  laborer,  having  eaten,  sighed  and  began 
to  walk  slowly  away.  As  he  did  so,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  restaurant  thrust  a  narrow  head 
out  the  upstairs  window  and  shouted  a  curse  after 
him. 

At  this,  the  coolie's  weariness  dropped  away. 
He  turned,  smiled,  and  jauntily  waved  his  hand. 
"  I'll  be  back  to-morrow,  my  stingy  proprietor!" 

"  If  you  dare ! "  suddenly  screamed  the  owner. 
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"  My  patience  is  exhausted  !  You  are  driving 
away  business  !  You  are  stealing  my  perfumed 
steam  !  You  are  making  me  the  laughingstock 
of  the  neighborhood  !  Each  day,  for  eight  months 
now!  Everybody  thinks  that  you  come  here  to 
beg,  and  that  I  don't  give  you  food  — " 

"  They  are  right !  "  interposed  the  workman. 
"  That  is,  when  they  say  that  you've  never  given 
away  any  food  !  " 

"  And  I  never  intend  to !  If  I  fed  you,  I  should 
have  to  feed  every  beggar  in  this  district!" 

"  Well,  don't  worry  !  I've  not  asked  for  your 
food  !    I  wouldn't  take  any  if  you  offered  it ! " 

"  But  —  "  again  shouted  the  owner,  "how  about 
the  steam  you  inhale  ?  There  is  a  meal  in  that 
alone  !  And  have  you  ever  given  me  a  single 
copper  for  my  steam  ?  " 

Magistrate  Ling  chuckled.  Here  was  a  man 
who  begrudged  even  the  steam  that  rose  from  his 
kettle.  He  eyed  the  restaurant  keeper  curiously. 
The  latter  was  a  small,  ill-favored  man  with  a 
skin  that  seemed  to  exude  grease.  Lank  hair 
fell  over  his  eyes.  Yet  there  was  an  undeniable 
air  of  prosperity  about  the  cut  of  his  garments. 

The  restaurant  keeper  became  increasingly 
wroth.  But,  the  more  furious  he  waxed,  the  cooler 
grew  the  workman.  At  last,  the  anger  of  the 
proprietor  reached  the  bursting  point.  He  ended 
a  perfect  hail  of  vituperation  with  the  significant 
words :  "  .  .  .  and  if  you  come  to-morrow, 
remember,  I  shall  have  you  arrested  and  carried 
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before  Magistrate  Ling!  He'll  make  short  work 
of  you  !  " 

The  coolie  smiled  impudently.  "  I'll  be  back 
to-morrow,  just  the  same  !  I'd  like  to  see  you 
arrest  me  for  standing  here  in  the  road  and  in- 
haling this  steam !  "  With  a  jaunty  step  he 
now  moved  away. 

Ling  followed  him  at  a  distance.  He  soon 
reached  a  building  in  the  process  of  construction. 
Here  was  where  he  was  employed,  for  he  entered 
the  premises  and  began  immediately  on  his  after- 
noon's task  of  sawing  logs  into  boards. 

The  magistrate  moved  over  to  the  foreman 
of  the  work  and  engaged  him  affably  in  conversa- 
tion. The  man  proved  willing  enough  to  talk 
with  this  countryman  who  nevertheless  had  a 
subtle  power  of  flattering  attention. 

"  Yes,"  he  told  Ling,  as  the  magistrate  pointed 
to  the  energetic  sawyer,  "yes,  that  is  Chong, 
one  of  my  best  workmen." 

6  <  What  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  Outside  of  work- 
ing hours,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  much  of  him,  when  we're  away 
from  the  job  here.  I  think  he's  known  as  being 
a  little  bit  argumentative  —  I  don't  mean  that 
he's  quarrelsome.  He's  cocky,  rather.  Likes  to 
stand  up  for  his  rights." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  type  you  mean  — "  began 
Ling,  only  to  have  the  foreman  interrupt  with  : 
"  Wait  a  moment.  I  don't  want  to  give  you 
a    false    impression    of    him.    He's    steady  — 
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dependable.  And  he  is  saving  his  money  to  buy 
a  home  and  marry." 

The  magistrate  nodded.  "You  don't  give  me 
a  false  impression.  But  I'm  inclined  to  agree 
with  you  that  Chong  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
occasionally  needs  to  be  —  shall  we  say — taken 
down  a  bit  —  given  a  good  salutary  lesson." 

THE  next  day  at  noon  the  magistrate  stationed 
himself  before  the  restaurant  of  the  redolent 
caldron.  He  waited  nearly  an  hour,  but  Chong, 
the  sawyer,  did  not  appear.  At  last  the  savory 
odor  of  the  steam  proved  too  much  for  Ling's 
staying  qualities.  He  decided  to  enter  the  res- 
taurant. 

"  The  Stewing  Pot "  was  built  on  the  plan  of 
most  of  the  eating  houses  in  the  district.  Below, 
where  the  food  was  cooked,  were  only  rough 
tables,  dirty  and  grease-encrusted.  Here,  ricksha 
men,  carrier  coolies,  and  other  laborers  partook 
of  their  copper's  worth  and  then  departed.  Up 
a  narrow  stairs  was  a  second  story  where  the 
gentry  dined.  Even  now  two  men  in  rich  bro- 
caded silks  were  picking  their  way  daintily  past  the 
tables  and  up  the  stairway.    Ling  followed  them. 

The  tables  above  were  far  cleaner.  A  waiter 
presided  over  them  with  frosty  dignity.  He 
seated  the  two  silk-clad  merchants  and  then 
turned  roughly  to  Ling  : 

"  Downstairs,  old  man  !  This  is  no  place  for 
your  purse  !    Our  proprietor  doesn't  serve  bean 
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curd  and  cabbage  —  or  sweet  potatoes  —  on  this 
floor  !  " 

Ling  gazed  fixedly  at  the  waiter  in  silence. 
Unaccountably,  the  eyes  of  the  man  fell.  He 
shuffled  his  feet,  but  interposed  no  more  objection. 
In  a  voice,  still  supercilious  but  much  milder, 
he  made  the  suggestion :  "  The  cheapest  thing 
on  the  menu,  old  papa,  is  the  vermicelli." 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  retain  the  role  of 
Harun-al-Rashid,  but  Ling  resisted  the  temptation 
to  put  the  servant  in  his  place.  Instead,  he 
meekly  accepted  the  vermicelli. 

He  had  scarcely  begun  his  simple  dish  when  a 
great  outcry  arose  below.  Hurrying  to  the 
window  he  peered  down.  There  stood  the  coolie 
of  the  day  before.  Even  as  the  magistrate  looked, 
he  saw  the  owner  of  ' 6  The  Stewing  Pot"  rush  at 
the  workman  and  pummel  him. 

"  I  told  you  yesterday  I  would  not  have  you 
coming  and  inhaling  my  steam  !  I  shall  pound 
that  into  your  hard  head  !  " 

Chong  accepted  the  beating  for  a  moment. 
Then,  apparently  losing  patience,  he  stretched 
out  his  powerful  hands,  caught  the  small  pro- 
prietor and  held  him  at  arm's  length.  There, 
the  little  man  struggled  like  some  furious  trapped 
rodent,  clawing,  biting.  At  last  the  workman 
lifted  the  owner  high  in  the  air  and  hurled  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  crash.  The  restaurant 
keeper    lay    there    stunned.     Gazing    at  him 
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somberly,  Chong  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made 
off,  walking  without  undue  haste. 

Ling  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  went  to  the 
side  of  the  prostrate  proprietor,  helping  the  latter 
to  his  feet. 

"You  should  have  the  law  on  that  hulking  brute ! " 

The  owner  looked  at  Ling  dazedly.  ' 6  Do  you 
think  — I  could  get  — justice,  if  I  had  him — 
arrested  and  brought  into  court  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  magistrate  dryly.  "I  am 
convinced  that  you  could  get    .    .    .  justice." 

«  Then  I'll  do  it !  But,  where  has  the  man 
gone  ?  Quick,  somebody  follow  him  !  I'll  give 
a  reward  of  a  thousand  cash  !  Some  one  go, 
catch  him  !  " 

"  That  isn't  necessary,"  interposed  Ling,  as  soon 
as  the  other  had  stopped  shouting.  "I'll  lead 
you  to  your  man.  I  know  where  he  works.  You 
can  keep  your  cash  in  your  strong  box.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  .  .  .  aid  in  a  worthy 
cause  like  this." 

ONE  week  later,  the  district  court  was  in  session. 
Magistrate  Ling,  cleanly  shaven  now,  was  dressed 
in  the  scarlet  robes  of  his  office.  Thus  garbed, 
he  appeared  different  from  the  mild-eyed  rustic 
who  had  aided  the  proprietor  of  "The  Stewing 
Pot "  to  cause  the  arrest  of  one  Chong,  sawer  of 
wood.  When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  ap- 
peared before  him,  it  was  small  wonder  that  no 
glimmer  of  recognition  appeared  in  their  eyes. 
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The  procedure  of  Ling's  court  was  simple. 
Both  men  told  their  stories,  then  each  had  the 
opportunity  to  produce  witnesses  to  corroborate. 

The  restaurant  keeper  was  well  prepared  in 
this  latter  respect.  He  brought  a  great  batch  of 
suspicious-looking  men  who  had  all  too  evidently 
been  drilled  to  give  one  and  the  same  story, 
namely,  that  Chong  was  a  scoundrel.  They  told 
how  the  sawyer  had  driven  customers  away  from 
the  eating  house,  how  he  had  reviled  the  proprietor 
for  months.  They  expatiated  at  length  on 
Chong's  last  outrage,  when  he  had,  without  the 
slightest  provocation,  hurled  the  owner  of  "The 
Stewing  Pot"  to  the  ground. 

Since  Chong  could  not  afford  to  hire  witnesses, 
he  had  but  one  person  to  speak  in  his  favor, 
his  employer,  the  foreman  of  the  building  crew. 
This  man  stoutly  denied  such  allegations  as  he 
could.  He  spoke  highly  of  Chong's  character, 
omitting,  for  the  moment,  to  state  that  he  had 
found  his  employee  somewhat  contentious.  He 
was  forced  to  say  in  conclusion,  however,  "  No, 
I  have  never  followed  Chong  to  the  restaurant 
at  the  noon  hour." 

"  So  —  "  queried  Ling,  "you  cannot  tell  whether 
or  not  the  defendant  committed  the  nuisance 
alleged  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  he  didn't !  " 

"  I'm  not  interested  in  what  you  are  sure  of, 
or  in  what  you  are  not  sure  of  !  "  answered  the 
magistrate  severely.    "If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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you  were  with  Chong,  and  if  you  could  testify  that 
he  did  not  hurl  the  restaurant  keeper  to  the 
ground — " 

The  foreman  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I'm 
afraid  he  did  it,  all  right.  I  warned  him  that 
he'd  get  into  trouble  some  day,  if  he  didn't  curb 
his  temper — "  Suddenly  the  witness  stopped 
and  gave  an  embarrassed  glance  at  the  judge. 

Ling  was  apparently  not  listening.  He  sat 
with  eyes  closed.  Not  so  the  restaurant  owner. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Do  you  hear  that  ?  " 
he  shouted.  66  The  man's  own  witness  has  given 
him  away." 

Ling  opened  his  eyes.  " 1  heard.  It's  more 
than  your  witnesses  have  done  for  you."  Then, 
turning  to  the  foreman,  "  You  are  dismissed." 

Again  the  magistrate  closed  his  eyes.  A  hush 
fell  over  the  court  room.  Ling  smiled  to  him- 
self. He  gave  mute  thanks  to  the  immortal 
Harun ;  for  the  case,  as  it  now  lay  before  him, 
looked  black  for  the  poor  sawyer.  After  this 
moment  of  self-communion,  he  leaned  forward 
impressively  and  began  to  speak : 

"  I  have  heard  the  story  of  the  owner  of  the 
restaurant  known  as  6  The  Stewing  Pot.'  Also, 
I  have  heard  the  evidence  of  the  man  accused  of 
sundry!  crimes  ^ne  sa^  owner.  .  .  .  The 
mainjpointj  in  this  case,  however,  does  not  seem 
to|me  to  be  the  obstruction  of  business,  or  of 
personal  injury  by  assault.    To  me  —  "he  paused 
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an  instant,  and  then  stated  sternly,  "this  case  is 
one  of  theft/" 

Chong  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  his  eyes  suddenly 
wide.    There  was  a  stir  in  the  court  room. 

"Yes,"  Ling  went  on,  "the  downright  and 
unmitigated  theft  —  by  the  defendant  —  of  odorous 
and  savory  steam  from  the  caldron  of  the  said 
plaintiff." 

He  looked  expectantly  at  the  owner.  A  ripple 
of  laughter  arose  in  the  crowded  court  room. 

In  fact,"  continued  Ling,  "  I  should  listen 
with  far  more  patience  to  such  a  complaint. 
True,  the  plaintiff  may  prefer  any  of  these 
other  charges  that  he  has  testified  to.  And  I 
must  not  only  listen,  but  give  strict  judgment. 
On  the  other  hand — ?"  He  shrugged.  "On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  with- 
draw his  other  allegations — ?  If  he  wishes  to 
substitute  for  them  the  more  serious  charge  of 
theft,  I  shall  exercise  my  authority  and  still 
consider  it  a  civil  complaint.  In  this  case,  bow- 
ever,  the  fines  will  be  heavier.  And  I  now  rule 
that  they  shall  accrue  to  the  one  to  whom  judg- 
ment is  granted." 

The  little  restaurant  keeper  now  sprang  to  his 
feet.  His  eyes  were  snapping  with  eagerness. 
"If  it  please  your  honor,  I  will  withdraw  all 
other  charges,  —  even  that  of  assault  and  battery, 
although  I  am  still  a  mass  of  bruises  and  am  walk- 
ing with  a  limp.  Yes,  I  shall  gladly  substitute 
the  one  you  suggest.    And  I  want  to  call  to  your 
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attention  the  fact  that  the  defendant  has  stolen 
my  steam  for  eight  months  —  eight !  " 

"  Eight —  ?  "  queried  Ling  with  an  intonation 
of  profound  surprise.  "  This  is  indeed  serious  ! 
I  had  contemplated  imposing  a  fine  upon  the 
defendant  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Now  I  see  that 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  enlarge  the  amount  to  five 
hundred  —  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  groan  that  broke 
the  quiet  of  the  court  room.  Chong  had  begun 
to  beat  his  breast  and  call  upon  heaven  to  aid 
him. 

"  Silence  !  "  shouted  Ling  sternly.  The  sawyer, 
frightened  at  the  magistrate's  voice  and  severe 
expression,  immediately  hushed  his  lamentations. 
"Besides,"  Ling  went  on,  "you  have  been 
proved  contentious.  You  go  about  looking  for 
quarrels,  instead  of  dwelling  peaceably  among 
your  fellows.  You  need  to  be  taught  a  lesson. 
.  .  .  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  the 
levy  of  this  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  "  answered  Chong  despairingly.  "I  do 
not  have  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  in  the 
world  !  I  must  go  to  prison  to  pay  it  off  !  I 
am  a  ruined  man  !  My  little  home  that  I  was 
going  to  buy  —  " 

"Enough!"  Ling  checked  him.  "Enough! 
The  court,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinary case— being  for  the  theft  of  steam — 
is  going  to  show  extraordinary  leniency.  The 
plaintiff,  being  the  owner  of  the  restaurant^  will 
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receive  his  five  hundred  dollars  this  morning  in 
silver  dollars.  The  defendant,  being  the  sawer  of 
wood,  will  be  loaned  the  money  to  pay  his  fine 
by  this  district.  The  terms  of  the  loan  will  be 
made  known  to  him  later.  And  now — "  turning 
to  the  court  bailiff,  "  bring  in  the  silver." 

A  bag  of  money  was  carried  into  the  room 
and  poured  out  upon  a  deal  table  before  the  dais 
of  the  judge.  The  coins,  all  silver  dollars,  jingled 
delightfully. 

"  J  hereby  deliver  judgment,"  the  magistrate 
concluded,  "  that  the  money  shall  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  defendant,  Chong  —  since 
the  district  has  loaned  it  to  him  —  until  the 
plaintiff,  the  owner  of  'The  Stewing  Pot,'  has 
made  a  proper  count.  "Sir  —  "  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  restaurant  keeper,  "  you  will  now 
count  this  money  that  is  to  go  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  ring  each  dollar,  although  that 
isn't  necessary." 

With  eager  hands,  his  face  all  smiles,  the 
proprietor  began  the  pleasant  task  of  counting 
the  money.  At  the  clink  of  silver  he  chuckled. 
For  nearly  two  hours  he  carefully  counted,  test- 
ing each  dollar  against  another  with  a  practiced 
hand.  Once  the  bailiff,  at  a  covert  signal  from 
the  judge,  asked  the  absorbed  man  to  hurry. 
But  the  latter  refused  to  accelerate  his  careful 
ringing  and  counting. 

"Do  you  enjoy  doing  that?"  Ling  asked 
once. 
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"  What  man  wouldn't ! "  replied  the  successful 
litigant.  At  last  he  raised  his  greasy  face.  "  The 
amount  is  all  correct.  Each  dollar  is  good  silver. 
The  defendant  has  the  proper  sum  here  to  give 
me." 

"  You  enjoyed  the  sound  of  counting  his 
money  ?  "  again  asked  Ling. 

Somewhat  in  bewilderment,  the  plaintiff  nod- 
ded.   A  stillness  fell  over  the  court  room. 

"  He  enjoyed  smelling  your  steam,  too  !  The 
steam  that  was  escaping  into  the  empty  air  of 
the  street  !  "  Magistrate  Ling  was  now  smiling 
broadly.  "  This  court  therefore  makes  a  further 
decree  that  you  shall  be  fined  one  thousand 
Yuan  dollars  for  the  illicit  enjoyment  gained 
by  you  in  counting  the  defendant's  money.  This 
five  hundred  before  you  and  which  is  yours 
will  now  be  returned  to  the  court.  It  will  erase 
Sawyer  Chong's  fine.  He  can  now  free  his  breast 
of  the  fear  of  losing  the  home  that  he  has 
been  saving  to  buy,  or  of  going  to  prison.  Also, 
this  same  five  hundred,  I  shall  allow  to  cancel 
half  your  fine.  That  means  you  now  owe  this 
court  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  only.  Can 
you  pay  it  ?  Or  will  you  find  it  necessary  to 
seek  admission  to  the  district  prison  ?  " 

The  restaurant  owner  gulped.  "  I  —  I'll  pay 
it!" 

"  Good !  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  it,  you 
shall  pay  over  to  the  defendant,  Chong,  to-day. 
That  will  in  a  small  measure  compensate  him 
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for  the  anguish  of  soul  he  has  suffered.  I 
hope  he  will  find  the  money  useful  in  building 
his  house."  Ling  gazed  down  at  the  sawyer  who 
sat  gaping,  still  so  dazed  by  a  sense  of  reprieve 
that  he  could  not  realize  he  was  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  such  a  large  sum  of  money. 

And  then  Magistrate  Ling  did  a  thing  that 
showed  him  a  man  who  tempered  justice  with 
mercy,  a  being  well  worthy  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
great  Harun.  He  turned  to  the  restaurateur. 
"  The  other  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  that 
you  owe  should  go  by  rights  to  this  court  in 
payment  of  the  costs  of  this  suit.  However,  — 
as  I  have  before  said,  —  since  this  has  been  an 
extraordinary  suit,  I  am  going  to  remit  the  costs. 
I  shall  remit  them  on  condition  —  "  He  paused 
and  smiled,  "  on  condition  that  you  furnish  the 
best  dinner  'The  Stewing  Pot'  can  afford.  It  is 
to  be  eaten  by  the  defendant,  Chong,  his  fore- 
man, the  magistrate  of  this  court,  and  —  if  your 
heart  is  not  too  filled  with  bitterness  —  by  you, 
yourself,  the  plaintiff." 

Suddenly  the  restaurant  keeper  smiled.  "  The 
joke  is  very  expensively  on  me  !  As  I  understand 
it,  the  trial  has  cost  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  I  am  to  pay  over  to  the  defendant  — 
plus  a  dinner.  Well,  I  promise  you  that  I  know 
how  to  take  a  joke.  The  dinner  shall  be  the 
finest  6 The  Stewing  Pot'  has  ever  put  forth." 

"No  bean  curds  nor  sweet  potatoes!"  warned 
Ling  gravely. 
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"  To  be  sure  not,"  exclaimed  the  proprietor, 
looking  shocked  at  the  thought.  And  he  could 
not  understand  the  point  of  the  magistrate's 
reference. 
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NING-VAN,  be  it  said  at  the  outset,  was  a 
rascal.  He  kept  well  within  the  law, 
when  the  eyes  of  Peking's  police  force  were 
leveled  in  his  particular  direction.  But,  when  the 
official  glance  was  lured  away,  he  moved  swiftly 
to  the  narrow  margin  between  high  finance  and 
actual  theft,  which  he  successfully  straddled. 

In  his  more  law-abiding  moments  he  sold  bonds 
for  small,  combined,  lottery-insurance  companies 
which  are  ever  popular  in  China.  But,  whenever 
opportunity  availed,  he  was  not  above  purveying 
the  bonds  of  corporations  either  defunct  or  non- 
existent. 

Outwardly,  Ning-van  was  a  smiling,  rotund  man 
with  an  infectious  laugh.  The  denizens  of  Peking 
instinctively  had  confidence  in  him,  even  after  he 
had  succeeded  in  swindling  them  most  unmerci- 
fully. For  he  would  persuade  them  to  forget 
their  losses  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  in  order 
to  commiserate  with  him  who,  it  would  appear, 
had  lost  thousands  in  that  selfsame  venture. 

Two  men,  however,  failed  to  display  this  perfect 
confidence  in  Ning-van.  Mr.  Daung,  owner  of  a 
curio  shop  in  Pewter  Lane,  and  Mr.  Daung's 
elderly  servant,  Wu,  had  run  afoul  of  the  smiling 
crook. 
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Too  shrewd  himself  to  intrust  money  to  Ning- 
van  the  shop  owner  had  stood  by,  helplessly 
expostulating,  while  Wu  made  the  plunge.  When 
Mag-van  returned  later  with  the  usual  story 
of  failure  and  of  his  own  losses,  Mr.  Daung  curtly 
showed  him  the  door. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  that  night  in  the 
Daung  household. 

"Do  you  think  I  could  get  my  money  back 
by  going  to  the  courts  about  it?"  asked  Wu. 

"  '  If  you  sue  a  beggar,  you  catch  a  louse,'  " 
quoted  Mr.  Daung  in  reply.  "No,  I'm  afraid  you 
will  have  to  take  your  loss.  I  will  make  up  as 
much  of  it  as  I  can,  from  my  own  purse.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  both  can  do.  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Daung  hesitated,  his  mouth  grown  like  twin  lines 
of  steel. 

"  What  is  that,  Master  ?  "  asked  Wu  eagerly. 
"  We  can  muddy  the  pool  and  spoil  Mng-van's 
fishing  in  this  particular  part  of  the  city  !  " 

THE  two  men  set  to  work  with  such  a  hearty 
good  will  that  Ning-van's  stock  in  trade,  bonds, 
insurance,  and  similar  crisply  drawn-up  papers, 
languished  alarmingly.  Lane  after  lane  became 
closed  to  him.  Fat,  juicy  neighborhoods  with 
trusting  shopkeepers  actually  as  well  as  metaphor- 
ically barred  their  doors  against  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  years  he  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty. 

Ning-van  began  to  brood  over  his  repeated 
failures.    Anger  bubbled  and  boiled  in  his  heart. 
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Almost  before  he  realized  it,  he  was  formulating 
plans  of  revenge.  Each  occupied  itself  not  only 
with  the  disgrace  of  the  curio  dealer  but  with 
methods  by  which  he,  Xing -van,  could  gain  many 
taels  of  silver  in  the  bargain.  With  Mr.  Daung's 
ruin,  the  servant,  Wu,  would  also  be  scored  off 
for  his  share  in  the  persecution.    .    .  . 

One  by  one,  however,  Mng-van  discarded  these 
schemes.  Some  were  not  practicable  ;  others  were 
too  dangerous.  .  .  .  Then  chance  threw  the 
perfect  plan  in  his  path. 

Sauntering  through  the  purlieus  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  near  a  large,  open  drainage  canal, 
he  saw,  on  the  opposite  bank,  a  crowd  collected. 
Crossing  by  a  small  footbridge,  he  wormed  his 
way  deftly  to  the  center  of  the  loudly  talking 
throng. 

There  he  discovered  a  shivering  old  man,  clothes 
soaking  wet  and  malodorous  from  the  waters  of 
the  ditch.  The  man  was  gazing  about  him  daz- 
edly, with  eyes  only  half  comprehending.  An 
excessively  red  nose  testified  to  the  many  stimula- 
tions of  rice  wine.  The  dilapidation  of  the  ancient 
one's  garments,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  that 
he  must  have  had  little  if  any  money  of  late  to 
gratify  such  cravings. 

A  moment  after  Mng-van  arrived,  the  derelict 
came  out  of  his  daze.  Finding  his  tongue,  he 
began  to  revile  a  strapping  coolie  energetically : 
6  6  You  fool,  why  did  you  pull  me  out  of  the  canal  ? 
Can't  an  old,  old  man  drown  himself  in  peace  — 
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without  you  coming  here  and  interfering  ?  What 
have  I  to  live  for,  you  —  you  son  of  a  turtle  !  " 

"  Easy,  father  !  "  laughed  the  coolie.  "  If  you 
call  me  any  more  names,  I'll  toss  you  back  in.  " 

"  Will  you  ?  Will  you  ?  Is  that  a  promise?  " 
Whereupon,  the  old  one  began  to  discover  stores 
of  vituperation  that  set  the  crowd  into  gales  of 
laughter  and  caused  the  coolie  to  frown  uncertainly. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ning- van's  scheme 
came  full-blown  to  him.  He  brushed  resolutely 
past  the  coolie  and  grasped  the  old  man  by  the 
shoulders.  Lifting  himself  on  tiptoe,  he  shouted 
in  the  latter' s  ear  : 

"  Uncle  Joh-on !  What  are  you  doing  here, 
Uncle  ?  I've  been  searching  the  town  for  days, 
trying  to  learn  of  your  whereabouts.  Only  last 
night  I  invited  some  of  your  friends ;  we  were  to 
have  a  feast  for  you.  I  ordered  your  favorite 
wine  — " 

«  Eh  ?  What's  that  ?  "  "  Uncle  Joh-on"  sud- 
denly pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  Triple-distilled  rice  wine,  Jean  shao  chiu  !  The 
sort  you  like  best,  you  know  !  " 

Somewhere  in  the  befogged  intellect  of  the  old 
man,  cunning  bestirred  itself.  Wine !  Caution 
began  its  prompting  now  not  to  deny  the  rela- 
tionship. He  had  little  to  lose,  whatever  the 
turning  of  fortune's  wheel.  "  Did  they  drink  it 
all — in  my  honor  ?  "  he  asked  quaveringly. 

Ning- van  laughed  that  jolly,  confidence- 
producing  laugh  of  his.    "  No !    Not  all !  I  would 
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not  allow  them  to.  I  saved  a  large  jug  of  it,  in 
the  hope  that  I  might  discover  you,  even  at 
this  late  hour." 

"A  large  jug!"  murmured  Uncle  Joh-on. 
"  Nephew,  I  am  yours.  Lead  me  quickly  to 
that  —  a  large  jug,  you  said  ?  " 

TWO  weeks  passed.  During  this  time,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  end  of  the  city  became 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  dapper  Ning-van 
solicitously  piloting  about  a  frowzy  old  man. 
The  latter,  always  slightly  inebriated,  was  invari- 
ably introduced  by  the  lottery  salesman  as  his 
long-lost  uncle,  Joh-on. 

The  two  could  now  be  seen,  sitting  by  the  hour 
in  the  tea  houses.  Ning-van  would  drink  Dragon 
Well  tea,  but  he  always  bought  small  pots  filled 
with  hot  rice  spirit  for  the  pleasure  and  befuddle- 
ment  of  his  new-found  relative. 

Strangely  enough,  in  spite  of  his  having  a  suf- 
ficiency of  Oriental  wassail,  Uncle  Joh-on  persisted 
in  his  wish  to  complete  his  act  of  the  morning 
Ning-van  had  discovered  him.  6 6 1  am  only  de- 
laying !  Putting  it  of f  ! "  he  would  observe 
fretfully.  A  queer,  almost  pathetic  wastrel  he 
was,  dwelling  in  the  shadow  of  this  desire  to  make 
his  quietus. 

Once,  out  of  curiosity,  the  confidence  man 
asked  him  why  he  still  harbored  the  idea  of  suicide. 
"  Uncle,  I  am  giving  you  food.  I  have  bought  such 
clothes  for  you  as  my  lean  purse  would  stand. 
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Wine — it  has  been  yours  without  stint.  Hasn't 
life  become  a  shade  more  desirable  for  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,"  agreed  Joh-on.  "  But 
I  have  made  a  vow.  Why,  — no  soul  that  lives 
shall  know.  Yet  .  .  '."  He  hesitated.  "You 
have  been  good  to  me.  Yes,  you  have  been  more 
than  good  to  me.  This  much,  therefore,  I  shall 
tell  you,  on  condition  that  you  never  repeat  it : 
once  I  —  I  badly  used  some  one.  That  person 
died.  I  swore  an  oath  that  I  should  make  the 
only  restitution  left  me,  that  of  taking  my  own 
life." 

Ning  -van  nodded  slowly.  His  ready  imagina- 
tion drew  a  picture  of  Uncle  Joh-on  drinking  away 
the  sustenance  of  a  son  or  a  daughter,  and  the 
latter,  dying,  perhaps,  of  starvation.  Perhaps  ! 
For,  even  in  his  cups,  when  he  babbled  aimlessly, 
the  old  man  never  again  alluded  to  the  matter. 

AT  last,  one  cold  raw  day,  with  the  wind  howling 
and  a  sleeting  rain  driving  into  unprotected  shops, 
Ning  -van  decided  that  the  time  was  propitious 
for  carrying  out  his  scheme  against  Mr.  Daung. 
That  night  the  streets  would  be  bare,  with  his 
fellow  men  hovering  over  charcoal  braziers  indoors. 

In  the  morning,  Ning-van  set  about  making 
final  preparations.  He  carefully  drew  up  a  num- 
ber of  legal-appearing  papers.  That  afternoon, 
with  Uncle  Joh-on,  he  repaired  to  the  Tea  House 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Songbirds.  There,  he  waited 
for  darkness  to  fall. 
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Ning-van's  plans  had  been  carried  out  with 
cold-blooded  thoroughness.  Now,  surprisingly 
even  to  him,  he  began  to  feel  acute  twinges  in 
the  region  that  he  had  deemed  pleasantly  atro- 
phied—  his  conscience.  This  was  because  of  the 
part  he  was  preparing  to  force  Uncle  Joh-on  to 
play  in  the  drama  of  retribution. 

Ning-van  tried  to  still  the  clamorous  pain  with 
thoughts  of  the  sweetness  of  his  revenge,  the 
essential  justice  of  the  act.  Hadn't  the  curio 
dealer  hounded  him  from  pillar  to  post,  without 
mercy  and  without  cause  ?  It  hadn't  been  Daung 
who  had  lost  any  money ;  it  had  been  merely  his 
servant.  Ning-van  told  himself  all  this  repeatedly. 
Yet  such  reasoning  was  not  able  to  satisfy  him. 
At  last,  in  desperation,  he  beckoned  the  waiter 
and  changed  his  order  from  the  usual  tea  to  a 
flagon  of  spirits  similar  to  the  potation  of  the 
old  man. 

The  confidence  man  was  unused  to  the  wine. 
It  not  only  unlocked  his  tongue,  but  it  caused 
him  to  talk  in  louder  tones  than  he  realized. 

"To-night,  Uncle,  the  execrable  Daung  will 
taste  the  bitterness  of  a  thousand  years  of  ruin  !  " 

"  And  who  is  Daung  ?  "  asked  Uncle  Joh-on. 

Ning-van  laughed.  "  Of  course  !  Here  I  have 
been  so  busy  that  I  haven't  told  you  !  Listen 
well !  He  is  a  fiend  incarnate.  He  has  robbed 
me  of  nearly  all  that  I  possess.  In  addition  to 
stealing  from  me,  he  discovered  where  I  kept  the 
little   spirit  tablet   of  my   father  —  ah  —  your 
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brother,  by  the  way.  He  took  the  tablet  from 
its  shrine  —  and  burned  it  !  "  Mng-van  began  to 
warm  with  the  wine  and  to  his  story.  "  And,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough,  this  Daung  traduced  the 
good  name  of  my  mother  —  your  sister-in-law,  by 
the  way.  Wouldn't  you  think  these  acts  had 
satisfied  him  ?  But  no  !  He  is  now  hounding 
me  !  He  endeavors  to  take  away  my  poor  means 
of  livelihood.  He  warns  people  not  to  buy  my 
bonds  —  which  are  as  good  an  investment  as  silver 
sycee  itself  !  " 

"Tchk!  Tchk!"  clucked  Uncle  Joh-on  in 
vague  commiseration.  "  Why  does  he  do  all 
that  ?  " 

"  Because  once,  years  ago,  I  persuaded  him 
to  make  an  investment  in  a  lottery  —  I  put  ten 
thousand  taels  in  it  myself.  Unfortunately  it 
went  bankrupt.  He  lost  ten  taels.  I  lost  ten 
thousand.  Yet  he  never  forgave  me."  Ning-van 
paused  and  reached  for  the  wine.  "  But,  to- 
night !  To-night,  I  shall  get  him  !  My  plan  is 
all  arranged." 

At  that  moment  a  stir  came  from  a  near-by 
table.  A  man  rose  and  silently  detached  himself 
from  a  group  of  noisy  tea  drinkers.  A  moment 
later  he  left  the  teahouse. 

Some  subconscious  warning  began  to  drum  in 
Ning-van's  ears.  After  that  he  lowered  his  voice 
as  he  went  on  :  "  This  Daung  is  a  man  with  the 
heart  of  a  crow  and  the  rapacity  of  a  scavenger 
dog.    He  —  " 
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The  blurred  stare  of  Uncle  Joh-on  became  fixed. 
' '  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  he  asked  with 
unexpected  shrewdness. 

Mng-van  was  disconcerted.  He  had  intended 
to  elaborate  for  a  considerable  space  longer  on 
the  various  heinous  qualities  of  the  curio  dealer, 
adding  a  few  touches  about  the  dealer's  servant, 
Wu.  Thus  he  hoped  to  gain  his  hearer's  sympa- 
thy irrevocably. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  66 1  —  I  have  worked  out 
a  scheme.  If  it  succeeds  we  shall  give  him  such 
a  fright  that  he  will  be  absolutely  in  our  power. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  that  a  shopkeeper  can 
never  get  over  the  disgrace  of  it  —  if  a  man  hangs 
himself  at  that  merchant's  shop-doorway  —  " 

Uncle  Joh-on  started.  "  All  right  !  Go  on, 
please  !  " 

"  So,  therefore,  I  have  planned  for  us  to  walk 
over  to  the  house  of  this  Daung  to-night.  There 
you  will  make  the  pretense  of  hanging  yourself 
from  the  eaves.  I  shall  let  you  down  easy.  I'll 
cut  the  rope  before  you  come  to  any  harm,  and 
then  I  shall  make  a  great  outcry.  I  shall  tell 
the  neighbors  that  you  have  been  ruined  by 
Daung,  that  he  has  stolen  all  your  money,  that 
I  knew  of  your  purpose  and  followed  to  prevent 
it.  I  have  drawn  up  all  the  papers  to  prove  that 
you  gave  Daung  ten  thousand  taels  —  " 

6 4  But  I  didn't  give  him  any  money  !  " 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  "  answered  the  confidence 
man  impatiently.    "  But  everybody  will  believe 
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you.  A  man  doesn't  try  to  commit  suicide 
unless  there  is  some  great,  overweighing  reason. 
You  are  demonstrating  your  wrong.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, you  owe  me  something,  you  know,  for 
having  fed  you  and  given  you  shelter.  Not 
that  I  begrudge  that,  "  Ning-van  added  quickly. 
"  Then,  when  we  have  finished  making  the  little 
play  public,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  Daung  gives 
me  —  you,  I  should  say —  I  shall  see  that  he  gives 
you  back  the  ten  thousand  taels  he  owes  you  —  " 
"  But  he  doesn't  —  " 

"  Now,  Uncle,  have  some  more  wine  !  Your 
wits  aren't  working  well  to-night !  " 

"  Perhaps  they're  working  better  than  you 
realize.  However,  I  do  owe  a  debt  to  you.  It 
appears  to  be  one  that  I  have  no  other  means  of 
repaying."  The  old  man  shrugged.  "  Let  me 
finish  this  wine.    I  —  I  shall  need  it." 

AT  the  moment  when  Ning-van  and  Uncle  Joh-on 
were  taking  their  last  sup  of  wine  preparatory  to 
sallying  forth,  a  knock  sounded  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Daung' s  shop.  The  owner  was  away  that 
evening,  enjoying  the  birthday  feast  of  a  distant 
relative.  His  shop  was  closed ;  only  Wu,  the  old 
servant,  was  on  the  premises.  Wu  opened  the 
door  and  discovered  the  frightened  face  of  a 
servant  from  a  neighboring  shop. 

"  I  was  having  tea, "  the  servant  began  without 
parley,  "in  a  little  restaurant,  near  here,  the 
Tea  House  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Songbirds.  I 
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heard  the  rascal  Ning-van  —  the  man  who  robbed 
you  last  year  —  threatening  to  bring  about  the 
ruin  of  your  master.  And  to-night  was  the  time, 
he  was  saying,  that  he  was  going  to  do  it." 

"  To  whom  was  Mng-van  talking  ?  "  asked  Wu 
quietly. 

"To  the  old  man  he  calls  his  6 Uncle  Joh-on.' 
The  one  who  looks  like  a  beggar,  that  Ning-van 
picked  up,  after  he  had  been  fished  from  a  canal." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Wu,  "I've  seen  the  old  fellow 
several  times.  .  .  .  It's  bitterly  cold.  Won't 
you  come  in  and  warm  yourself  a  moment  with  a 
cup  of  tea  ?  Or  I  can  heat  up  some  wine  ?  The 
master  will  spare  it  gladly,  I  know ;  for  you  have 
done  us  a  good  service  this  night." 

But  the  informer  was  shaking  his  head.  "No. 
Oh,  no,"  he  answered  quickly.  "I  —  must  go." 
He  looked  about  as  if  he  feared  that  some  one  had 
followed  him. 

Wu  understood  the  gesture.  Ning-van  was 
known  to  have  a  vindictive  nature.  "No  one 
shall  know,  my  friend,  of  your  warning,  happen 
what  may." 

The  other  nodded  and  made  off  at  a  furtive  trot. 

The  old  servant  stood  at  the  door  staring  blankly 
into  the  night.  By  the  promise  just  now  given, 
he  had  automatically  cut  off  any  opportunity  of 
seeking  aid  from  the  outside.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Should  he  go  to  find  his  master  ?  Or 
should  he  stay,  alone,  to  try  circumventing  that 
malign  being,  half  devil,  half  man,  Ning-van  ? 
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What  was  the  confidence  man  going  to  do  ?  Bring 
a  gang  of  hired  bravos  ?  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
were  better  by  far  that  his  master  remained  away. 
Wu  squared  his  old,  work-worn  shoulders.  No,  he 
would  wait  —  and  do  his  best,  alone. 

THE  wind  had  risen  to  a  furious  gale,  as  the  two 
conspirators  reached  the  home  of  Mr.  Daung. 
Night  had  fallen  and  Pewter  Lane  appeared  de- 
serted. 

Uncle  Joh-on  commented  on  this:  "I'm  afraid 
you  will  have  trouble  drumming  up  a  crowd." 
Then  he  observed  mildly,  "  Perhaps,  if  you  shout 
loud  enough  ?  " 

But  Ning-van,  his  mouth  a  thin,  hard  line,  paid 
no  heed.  With  quick  deftness  he  looped  a  small 
rope  about  one  of  the  beams  that  jutted  out  from 
the  gate.  Making  a  noose  he  handed  it  mutely 
to  the  old  man. 

The  latter  took  the  rope,  his  eyes  beginning  to 
regain  their  former  dazed  look,  and  fastened  it 
about  his  neck. 

Ning-van  placed  in  position  a  small  box  he  had 
also  been  carrying.  With  shoulders  that  drooped, 
the  other  stepped  obediently  on  this. 

"Good-by,  my  friend,"  whispered  Uncle  Joh-on. 
"  You  have  been  good  to  an  old  man  —  although 
you  stayed  him  a  few  weeks  from  his  purpose." 

Ning-van  could  not  meet  the  gaze  that  was 
bent  down  on  his.  The  other's  words  —  with 
complete  suddenness — had  unnerved  him. 
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"Uncle  Joh-on,"  he  began  to  babble,  < 6  take 
away  the  rope  !  I  won't  go  on  with  this  !  Hear 
my  confession  :  You  said  you  wanted  to  die.  I 
was  going  to  let  you.  I  wasn't  planning  to  cut 
you  down.  My  wish  for  revenge  against  this  man 
who  lived  here  —  oh,  it  was  making  me  forget 
.  .  .  everything.  If  you  died  in  front  of  his 
door  my  revenge  would  have  been  complete.  But 
no,  I  can't  let  you  go  on  with  it  !    .    .  ." 

Ning-van  wondered  later  if  Uncle  Joh-on  had 
heard  him.  For,  before  he  could  interpose  a  word 
or  make  a  move,  the  old  man  had  caught  the 
noose  more  firmly  under  his  ear  and  hurled  himself 
into  space. 

There  was  a  horrid,  cracking  sound,  and  then 
silence.  Incontinently,  Ning-van  fled,  never  stop- 
ping to  look  back.  No  outcry  came  from  his 
throat  to  summon  the  neighbors.  It  was  con- 
stricted by  a  great,  unreasoning  terror. 

AN  hour  later  the  wind  rose  to  a  still  higher  pitch. 
Against  the  door  of  the  house  came  a  dull,  thud- 
ding noise.  It  was  irregular,  yet  timing  itself  to 
the  more  furious  gusts  of  wind. 

Wu  heard  the  thud  and  his  heart  suddenly 
began  pounding.  Was  Ning-van,  and  his  bravos, 
attempting  to  steal  into  the  domicile  of  his  master  ? 
If  so,  resistance,  however  puny,  must  be  made. 
Wu  drew  on  his  old  sheepskin  coat  and  his  rush 
sandals  and  went  to  the  entrance. 
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The  cause  of  the  noise  was  immediately  dis- 
covered. The  corpse  of  a  man,  already  growing 
stiff  and  cold,  swayed  ponderously  in  the  gale, 
a  grisly  pendulum. 

Wu  was  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  yet  for 
a  moment  he  felt  his  hair  rising  along  the  ridges 
of  his  neck,  and  his  hands  were  tingling.  Then 
he  took  a  firm  grip  on  his  fears,  remembering  that 
the  house  had  been  left  in  his  charge. 

Methodically  he  returned  to  his  room  and 
searched  for  a  sharp  knife.  With  this  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  came  back  and  cut  down  the  corpse  of  the 
old  man,  placing  it  against  the  side  of  the  building. 

Again  he  retraced  his  steps  and  picked  up  the 
lighted  candle  in  his  room.  Sheltering  the  flame 
against  the  wind,  he  opened  the  door.  Kneeling 
down,  he  cast  the  small  beam  of  light  into  the 
distorted  face  of  the  man  lying  huddled  against 
the  wall. 

For  a  moment  no  recognition  came,  so  knotted 
were  the  muscles  of  the  dead  man's  face.  Then 
Wu  began  to  mutter  excitedly :  "  It's  Uncle  Joh- 
on  !  It's  Ning- van's  accomplice  !  Now,  —  now, 
now,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  What  does  —  ?  " 
At  this  moment,  enlightenment  came.  It  was  a 
move  on  Mng-van's  part  to  disgrace  Mr.  Daung. 
The  particularly  poignant  disgrace  of  a  suicide 
at  his  master's  gateway  ! 

Wu  wondered  for  a  moment  why  Mng-van  had 
not  roused  the  neighbors.  Perhaps,  though,  he 
had  brought  witnesses  of  his  own  rascally  stamp 
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to  watch  the  suicide.  Yet  .  .  .  the  lane 
was  empty.  That  was  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  Wu's  old  eyes  gazed  up  and  down  anxiously. 
Yes,  the  road  was  bare  and  desolate,  peopled 
only  with  the  dark  sighing  ghosts  of  the  storm. 

Would  it  be  of  any  value  to  spirit  away  the 
body  ?  Wu  demanded  of  himself.  Then  he  shook 
his  head.  No,  for  these  same  accomplices  must 
have  seen  the  act,  and  would  be  loud  in  denuncia- 
tion if  the  body  were  removed.  And  if  he  failed 
to  hide  it  safely,  he  and  his  master  might  both 
be  accused  of  murder. 

Then  suddenly  Wu  laughed,  an  incongruous 
sound  in  the  stark  night.  A  blend  of  hysteria 
and  of  relief  was  in  the  sound.  There  had 
just  come  to  his  mind  a  way  he  had  once  heard 
to  circumvent  this  grim  jest  of  fate.  A  perfect 
way  !  A  way  that,  if  used  now,  would  discredit 
even  the  testimony  of  Ning-van  and  his  witnesses  f 
It  would  do  more  than  discredit  Ning-van's  testi- 
mony :  it  would  be  a  boomerang,  rebounding  upon 
the  small  lecher,  driving  him  from  Peking,  if  it 
did  not  land  him  in  prison, 

Again  Wu  moved  into  the  house.  He  hurriedly 
rummaged  through  his  master's  clothes  closet  for 
what  he  was  searching :  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
with  white  felt  soles,  unsullied  by  mud  or  dust. 
These,  he  bore  out  to  the  silent,  wind-swept 
entrance. 

Again  he  made  a  reconnoissance,  and  assured 
himself  that  no  one  was  spying  upon  his  actions. 
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Then  he  swiftly  removed  the  shoes  of  the  dead  man 
and  drew  on  those  of  his  master.  To  his  intense 
satisfaction,  the  shoes  fitted  passably,  well  enough 
to  side-step  suspicion  on  the  point.  The  worn, 
old  shoes  of  the  dead  man  Wu  crammed  into  a 
small  fire  that  he  had  been  tending  under  his 
master's  kang. 

This  accomplished,  he  left  the  house  and  went  on 
a  trot  to  the  nearest  police  station,  praying  as 
he  ran  that  none  of  the  neighbors  would  pass  by 
and  discover  the  body  with  a  resultant  hue  and 
cry. 

At  the  police  yamen  he  roused  a  somnolent 
patrolman  and  brought  the  officer  of  the  law  to 
his  home.  As  the  two  approached,  Wu  gave  a 
sharp  sigh  of  relief.  Again  the  lane  was  de- 
serted ;  the  body  lay  in  the  position  he  had 
placed  it. 

"  Sir,"  Wu  said  quickly,  "  the  first  thing  I 
noted  was  that  the  body  was  brought  here,  even 
though  I  don't  deny  that  it  was  hanging  at  our 
gate  when  I  found  it,  and  that  I  cut  it  down.  It 
was  brought  here  by  some  enemy  of  my  master's." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  asked  the 
policeman  suspiciously. 

"  The  shoes!  He  did  not  come  here  to  commit 
suicide.  Even  if  he  took  a  ricksha,  he  must  have 
had  to  walk  a  few  feet  up  the  lane  to  the  gate. 
And  you  see  how  muddy  it  is.  No,  he  was  borne 
here  —  already  dead." 

"  But  still  I  don't  see — "  began  the  patrolman. 
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"  His  shoes  are  unsoiled !  Their  soles  are  white  !  " 

"Oh  — "  completed  the  patrolman.  "Ah  — 
naturally.  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same  thing 
myself."  He  thrust  his  lantern  in  the  face  of  the 
dead  man.  "  See  here,  I  think  I  know  this  fellow. 
In  fact,  I'm  sure  I  do.  It's  that  old  uncle  of 
Mng-van's.  So  !  So  this  is  some  more  of  that 
villain's  work,  is  it?  Well,  the  consequences  are 
going  to  be  a  bit  more  serious  for  him  this  time 
than  in  the  past.  Looks  as  if  he  has  been  specu- 
lating in  murder  instead  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
I've  been  looking  for  an  excuse  to — "  The  pa- 
trolman checked  himself  and  frowned  portentously. 
"Tell  your  honorable  master  to  give  his  heart 
no  burden  over  this  affair.  The  burden  will  be 
saddled  in  another  quarter.  Quite  another  quar- 
ter, I  assure  you  !    Quite  another  !  " 

Still  muttering,  the  policeman  lifted  the  body 
to  his  shoulder  and  disappeared  into  the  wind- 
driven  night. 
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THE  junk  crossing  Si-Tai  Wu  held  but  ten 
passengers.  Of  these,  all  but  a  Taoist 
monk  were  making  the  journey  in  search  of 
employment.  The  season  at  the  northern  end 
had  been  cruelly  hard.  Now  they  were  migrating 
to  the  south  shore,  impelled  by  the  slim  hope  that 
they  might  there  gain  a  livelihood.  Food  had 
been  scarce, — in  the  land  from  which  they  had 
come, — hunger  so  terrible  that  it  was  veritably  for 
life  that  they  were  seeking.  Seeking  with  such  an 
avid  clutching  eagerness  that  the  travail  of  this 
desire  was  written  in  heavy  lines  upon  the  face  of 
each. 

A  thin,  emaciated  mother  suckled  a  child  whose 
rose-blooming  cheeks  told  a  story  of  parental 
sacrifice.  For  the  child  was  too  old  for  her  breast. 
A  boy  he  was,  just  beginning  to  balance  himself 
upon  fat  heavy  legs  and  stagger  a  careening  step 
or  two. 

Beside  the  mother  huddled  a  withered  old 
woman  with  fierce,  feverish  eyes.  A  crone  whose 
virago  tongue,  it  was  evident,  had  exhausted  her 
children's  stock  of  filial  piety,  since  here  she  was, 
seeking  work. 

Crouched  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  idly 
watching  the  mother  and  child,  was  a  sharp- 
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featured  man.  His  nose  and  chin  came  down  to 
predatory  points  ;  his  hands  were  talonlike.  He 
carried  a  bag  of  some  clinking  metal  that  had  the 
reminiscent  echo  of  silver.  He  guarded  the  heavy 
parcel  with  a  species  of  fretful  anxiety.  His 
clothes,  while  of  the  same  universal  blue  coolie 
cloth,  were  of  heavier  material  and  more  stoutly 
fashioned.  Yet  in  that  expression  lurking  about 
his  eyes,  almost  of  panic  fear,  he  differed  in  no 
wise  from  his  fellow  voyagers. 

Apart  from  the  other  passengers,  alone  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  sat  a  Taoist  monk.  His  eyes 
were  closed  and  his  hands  rested  on  his  knees  in 
an  attitude  of  meditation.    .    .  . 

Clouds  banked  the  sky  on  the  western  horizon 
that  day,  but  overhead  the  sun  shone  with  a  soft, 
mist-diffused  light.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was 
oily.  The  water  undulated  slightly  as  if  too  slug- 
gish to  break  into  actual  wavelets.  It  was  grayish 
blue  in  color.  The  boat  skimmed  along  be- 
tween two  vague  heavens  —  one  above  and  the 
other  below. 

The  boatmen  alone  appeared  to  be  merry,  for 
the  passengers  were  too  depressed  and  anxious, — 
all  except  the  Taoist  monk,  whose  face  gave  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  emotion.  The  oarsmen  were 
applying  themselves  mightily  to  their  sweeps 
placed  in  parallel  rows  at  the  stern  on  either  side. 
The  laodah  was  steering.  Led  by  him  they  inter- 
mittently broke  forth  into  song,  thus  effectually 
drowning  conversation   among   the  passengers. 
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In  one  of  their  pauses,  the  old  woman  spoke  to 
the  man  with  the  bundle  :  "  You  look  as  if  you 
had  been  swallowing  vinegar  !  Why  should  you 
be  worried  —  with  that  bag  of  money  in  your 
hands  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  money  !  "  he  snarled. 

She  laughed  disagreeably.  "  Oh,  isn't  it  ?  Well, 
I  wish  I  had  just  a  twentieth  of  it :  How  did  you 
make  your  money  —  lending  it  to  people  about  to 
starve  ?  " 

He  gave  an  impatient  shrug,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  she  went  on.  6 4  It  was  just 
such  a  man  as  you  that  took  away  my  house  from 
me.  And  —  "  with  a  half  mumble,  "my  son  did 
not  raise  a  hand." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  sharp-featured  man 
to  smile.  "I  don't  blame  your  son!  I  would 
do  more  than  that,  if  you  were  kin  of  mine  ! 
I  would  drown  you  — " 

His  words  halted  abruptly.  In  the  distance 
pealed  a  low  note  of  thunder.  At  his  side,  as  if 
in  echo,  came  a  soft,  sibilant  sigh.    He  turned. 

The  Taoist  monk  sitting  near  by  had  stirred. 
Yet,  when  the  sharp-featured  man  looked  at  the 
priest,  the  latter' s  face  was  set  in  serene  repose. 
The  boat  had  been  journeying  an  hour  now,  and 
none  had  seen  the  holy  man  move  a  muscle  of  his 
body.  He  wore  a  clean  but  dingy  kimona-like 
robe,  the  blue  color  of  his  order.  His  long  hair 
was  coiled  into  an  intricate  knot  on  the  top  of  his 
head.    His  hat,  in  lieu  of  begging  bowl,  was  lying 
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bottom  upward  before  his  crossed  knees.  It  was 
empty.  None  there,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  sharp-featured  man,  could  spare  as  much 
as  a  single  cash. 

At  first  some  of  the  more  youthful  passengers 
had  found  amusement  in  the  Taoist's  poise  of 
complete  withdrawal.  A  brawny,  pock-marked 
young  fellow  had  prodded  at  him,  whirling  a  dirty 
fist  before  the  monk's  nose  to  see  if  the  holy  man 
would  open  his  eyes  and  flinch.  The  stalwart  was 
surrounded  by  his  friends  who  laughed  uproari- 
ously at  his  failure  to  arouse  the  monk  from  that 
placid  calm.  Soon  the  entire  group  moved  away, 
awed,  even  frightened  by  the  Taoist's  strange 
immobility. 

The  pock-marked  man  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  monk  had  been  totally  paralyzed,  only 
to  have  this  refuted  by  the  fact  which  was  put 
before  him  :  that  the  holy  man  must  have  walked 
aboard.  Had  he  been  carried,  in  that  first  rush 
for  the  tiny  deck  space,  the  incident  would  have 
been  noticed.  Then,  too,  the  warm  brown  color- 
ing of  the  motionless  face  was  not  that  of  a 
paralytic. 

When  the  sun,  now  growing  more  dim,  stood 
vertically  overhead,  a  boatman  left  his  sweep. 
Diving  into  a  galley  below,  he  took  from  a  charcoal 
brazier  a  small  caldron  of  rice.  This  he  placed 
carelessly  on  deck.  With  an  eagerness  at  once 
cruel  and  pitiable,  the  hovering  group  of  passen- 
gers fought  for  the  wooden  shovel.    After  a 
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moment  they  discarded  this  implement  and 
scooped  out  the  steaming  rice  with  their  hands. 

Soon,  the  boatmen,  laughing  at  the  spectacle, 
came  and  removed  the  iron  bowl  empty  of  every 
grain.  It  was  discovered  that  the  mother  of  the 
boy  had  been  unable  to  reach  the  rice.  Her  small 
clay  vessel,  as  well  as  the  tiny  one  she  held  in  her 
hands  for  her  son,  was  unfilled.  She  appealed  to 
the  man  who  bore  away  the  caldron. 
"  Only  enough  for  my  baby  ?  " 
But  he  shook  his  head.  6 '  Sorry  !  You'll  have 
to  wait  until  we  get  ashore  now." 

"  Noonday  rice  was  included  in  my  fare,"  she 
told  him  despairingly. 

His  face  clouded  with  anger.  "  I  can't  do  any- 
thing for  you.  The  allotment  for  to-day's  trip 
is — "  He  stopped  abruptly  and  gazed  down  at 
the  monk.  The  latter  had  neither  eaten  nor  given 
the  slightest  indication  of  awareness  that  food 
had  been  brought  on  deck.  Hurrying  again  to 
the  galley,  the  boatman  scooped  up  a  bowlful 
from  the  crew  supply.  He  placed  it  piously 
before  the  Taoist.  '  6  Eat,  Father,  and  give  me 
your  blessing  for  my  gift." 

But,  as  ever,  the  serene  face  of  the  holy  man 
gave  no  heed.  The  rice  bowl  sat  steaming  before 
him.  The  sailor  went  grumbling  back  to  his 
sweep. 

With  eyes  that  glittered,  the  young  mother 
drew  near  the  Taoist.  After  an  instant  of  pause 
in  which  she  palpably  debated  the  need  of  food  as 
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opposed  to  the  potent  curse  of  the  disciple  of 
Lao-tsii,  she  snatched  the  bowl  from  the  deck. 
Rapidly  she  began  feeding  the  hungry  child. 

The  old  crone,  who  had  been  watching  the 
proceedings,  burst  out  into  shrill  curses.  "  Now, 
you  will  bring  bad  luck  down  upon  us  all !  You  — 
why,  you  are  a  monster  of  selfishness  !  Eating 
the  food  of  the  holy  man  !  Do  you  wish  us  to 
be  lost  in  a  storm,  because  of  what  you've  done  ? 
Our  boat  might  be  capsized  !  "  In  proof  of  her 
point  she  threw  out  a  skinny  hand  to  the  west. 
The  rack  of  clouds  had  drawn  nearer.  Thunder 
rolled  and  echoed  with  an  ominous  persistence. 

When  the  noise  had  died  down,  the  mother 
answered  resolutely :  6  4  Even  so  !  Yet  I  took  none 
of  the  Taoist's  rice  for  myself." 

Unexpectedly  the  sharp-featured  man  came  to 
her  rescue.  "  Let  the  child's  mother  alone,  old 
vixen  !  Why  shouldn't  she  take  from  the  rascally 
priest  ?  He  is  fat  and  well  fed.  He  makes  his 
living  preying  on  such  poor  ones  as  ourselves.  It 
is  my  boast  that  I  have  never  given  a  cash  to  a 
priest  in  my  life." 

"  No  !  Nor  to  anybody  else  !  "  shrilled  the  old 
woman. 

"  Well,  why  should  I  ?  I  have  had  to  work 
hard  for  every  copper."  He  paused.  "  As  for 
the  priest,  when  he  grows  hungry,  he'll  come 
out  of  his  trance  fast  enough.  In  fact,  he'll  do 
it  if  that  storm  strikes  us.  You  can  watch  him 
run  to  cover  then." 
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The  crone  looked  at  the  sharp-featured  man 
acidly.  "  Speaking  of  trances,  you'd  come  back 
from  the  dead,  —  not  to  mention  a  trance,  — 
if  anybody  touched  that  money  of  yours  !  " 

"  It  isn't  money  !  "  he  answered  hastily.  "  Yet, 
I  would  certainly  put  the  person  who  tried  to  take 
it  from  me  —  or  even  touched  it  —  into  such  a 
trance  that  he'd  never  waken  !  " 

At  that  moment  the  toddling  child  eluded  his 
mother's  grasp  and  wabbled  straight  to  the  sharp- 
featured  man.  Half  losing  its  balance,  it  caught 
at  the  nearest  object,  the  bundle. 

The  man  had  not  seen  the  child's  approach. 
Feeling  the  tug  at  his  arm,  he  whirled  with  a  cry 
that  was  animal-like.  Then  realizing  what  had 
happened,  he  gave  a  sheepish  ejaculation  and 
pushed  the  infant  from  him.  It  fell  sprawling  on 
the  deck  and  began  to  cry  lustily.  The  mother 
swept  it  to  her  and  glared  across  at  the  man. 
There  was  a  still,  murderous  quality  that  glinted 
in  the  eyes  of  the  woman,  and  it  struck  an 
answering  spark  in  the  gaze  of  the  man.  Neither 
spoke. 

The  tension  of  the  moment  was  broken  by  the 
harsh  dry  cachinations  of  the  old  crone.  "  So 
much  for  your  threats,  my  man  !  The  child  tried 
to  take  it  away  from  you  !  " 

"  — nevertheless  the  threat  shall  he  fulfilled  !  " 

The  words  were  not  spoken  by  the  sharp- 
featured  man.  They  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  air*    The  mother,  the  old  woman,  the  man, 
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all  looked  about  them,  startled.  Then  the  crone 
chuckled  wheezily  and  pointed  to  the  monk. 

"  He's  come  out  of  his  trance." 

The  Taoist  had  not  moved  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
from  his  position ;  only  his  eyelids  had  flared 
open.  They  disclosed  luminous  eyes  that  were 
looking  far  beyond  the  group — toward  the  west. 

A  gust  of  wind  stirred  the  warm  dead  calm, 
then  hurtled  on.  A  wave  slapped  at  the  side  of 
the  ship.  Another  came,  with  more  force.  The 
junk  quivered,  varnished  sides  a-creak.  Came  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  each  higher  than  the  one 
before.  The  sky  turned  murky  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  startling.  The  roar  of  the  boatmen 
stilled,  their  song  replaced  by  the  deeper  diapason 
of  the  thunder. 

The  laodah  gazed  anxiously  out,  calculating  the 
number  of  li  to  the  shore.  He  shook  his  head 
and  muttered  to  the  nearest  sailor,  "Too  far." 
The  storms  on  Si-Tai  Wu  were  notoriously  treach- 
erous ;  the  boat  was  old  and  none  too  seaworthy. 

Then,  with  a  hoarse  scream,  the  elements  broke 
into  malign  rage.  The  waters  of  the  lake  rose  in 
a  herculean  effort  to  reach  the  sky,  impelled  by 
some  brutal  and  hypnotic  fascination.  The  junk 
rose  on  the  first  of  these  mountainous  waves  and 
catapulted  down  like  some  puny  bowlder  at  the 
crest  of  an  abyss.  With  a  great,  shivering  crash 
the  boat  became  a  floating  mass  of  spars  and 
timbers.  And  black  dotted  figures  struggled  but  a 
few  futile  moments  in  the  creamy  smother.    .    .  . 
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The  sharp-featured  man  hugged  the  heavy 
bundle  to  his  bosom,  his  face  convulsed  with  fear, 
a  cold  unreason  —  that  he  would  be  separated  from 
it.  For  an  instant  his  hand  went  out,  seeking 
support.  It  collided  against  something  soft  yet 
firm. 

This  was  the  child  reaching  out  in  its  mother's 
encircling  arm.  Brown  baby  fingers  —  for  a  second 
time  that  day  —  caught  at  the  bag  clutched  by  the 
man.  A  tiny  hand  caught  in  the  folds.  The 
rending  force  of  the  waves  played  a  strange  and 
awful  jest  then  :  it  tore  the  bundle  from  the  grasp 
of  the  man  and  the  child  from  the  arms  of  its 
mother.  Yet  it  seemed  to  the  sharp-featured 
man  that  the  baby  had  exerted  some  superhuman 
strength.  And  to  the  mother  it  appeared  as  if  the 
man  had  plucked  her  infant  from  her.  In  that 
swift  moment  before  the  descent  into  oblivion  the 
woman  and  the  man  stared  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Their  souls  were  in  that  gaze,  fused  white  with  a 
sublimity  of  passion  evoked  by  the  thwarting  of 
the  dominant  desire  of  each. 

Came  then  a  great  erasing  wave,  and  all  three, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  were  gone  from  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

The  old  crone  had  been  hurled  far  from  the 
rending  mass  of  timbers  that  churned  about  the 
whirlpool  vortex.  Her  clawlike  hands  caught  and 
held  tenaciously  to  a  heavy  plank  that  had  been 
a  section  of  the  junk's  deck.  The  waves  slowly 
lessened,  although  they  still  beat  furiously  at  her 
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body.  With  indomitable  purpose  she  clung  to 
the  timber  and  to  the  remainder  of  life  that  the 
gods  might  will.  Life  !  Life  was  the  only  boon 
she  asked. 

Then,  when  it  seemed  hers  for  the  granting,  she 
began  to  laugh  in  shrill  mad  defiance.  The  laugh 
ended  in  a  choking  cough.  Blood  suddenly  poured 
from  her  mouth  and  nose.  The  buffeting  of  the 
waves  had  been  too  bitterly  shrewd.  With  a  sigh 
her  grasp  relaxed.  .  .  .  The  plank  rose  and 
fell  unhampered  by  human  freight  in  the  spume 
of  water. 

The  Taoist  monk  had  seen  the  first,  rushing, 
oncoming  wave  before  it  reached  the  junk.  An 
instant  after,  the  desire  for  life  swept  surgingly 
over  him,  that  most  primal  of  all  urges.  With 
an  effort  that  was  gigantic  he  stilled  the  tocsin 
clamor  in  his  veins.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
forced  to  his  mind  the  vision  of  the  land  to  which 
he  would  now  be  swiftly  borne. 

And,  as  he  so  willed  it,  the  picture  grew  and 
became  brighter,  more  and  more  compelling.  With 
one  hand  that  beckoned  stood  the  Princess  of  the 
Colored  Clouds,  garbed  in  her  rainbow  garments, 
giver  of  everlasting  life,  daughter  of  the  Spirit 
of  T'ai  Shan.  In  her  other  hand  she  held  the 
gleaming  fruit  of  immortality.  Behind  her,  wav- 
ing and  cool  and  fragrant,  moved  the  graceful 
branches  of  her  "  Orchard  of  Trained  Peach 
Trees."  Their  limbs  were  heavily  laden  with  the 
same  glistening  fruit  that  she  was  offering. 
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To  the  monk  then  came  a  desire  less  primal  but 
equally  as  potent  as  the  will  to  live :  this  was  the 
desire  to  slip  the  leash  of  mortal  life.  With  a 
sigh  of  supreme  content  he  obeyed. 
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The  eyes  of  the  elder  son  widened  in  dismay. 
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THE  usual  method  of  Magistrate  Ling,  —  that 
shrewd  and  worthy  jurist  of  the  district  of 
Changchow,  —  when  he  heard  of  some 
major  litigation  pending,  was  to  disguise  himself 
and  wander  forth  in  the  streets  of  Changchow 
City.  By  listening  to  gossip  and  unguarded 
words,  he  was  able  to  learn  the  true  facts  in 
nearly  every  prospective  case. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  rumor  had  it  that  that 
rich  young  man  Zung  Chi-fu,  son  of  the  lamented 
ex-governor  of  the  province,  was  about  to  be 
sued  by  a  stepmother,  the  worthy  judge  set  about 
initiating  his  usual  course  of  underground  investi- 
gation. He  hauled  out  a  make-up  box,  wigs, 
and  costumes,  and  took  special  pains  that  his 
disguise  as  an  itinerant,  down-at-the-heels  story- 
teller should  defy  detection. 

But,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  his  method 
failed  him.  During  each  of  his  forays  under 
disguise,  all  the  magistrate  could  learn  was  that 
there  were  two  sides  to  the  question.  He  heard, 
for  example,  that  the  governor's  widow  planned 
to  make  several  impossible  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ling  learned  that  her  stepson,  Chi-fu, 
was  a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  dissipate  his  father's  great  estates; 
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that  Chi-fu  was  highly  popular  among  certain  men 
of  unsavory  reputation  ;  and  that  he  was  mixed 
up  with  a  score  of  get-rich-quick  schemes. 

The  following  week,  Madame  Zung,  the  plain- 
tiff, appeared  before  Ling.  His  court  was 
conducted  with  dignity,  yet  informally,  as  is  the 
custom  in  China.  The  magistrate  received  Zung 
Min-lee's  bow  graciously.  He  had  known  the 
governor  before  the  latter's  death,  but  he  had 
never  met  the  great  official's  second  wife.  He 
gave  a  veiled  but  keen  glance. 

Min-lee  was  a  woman  in  the  early  forties. 
Her  eyes  were  sad,  but  the  mouth  was  a  firm 
line  that  bespoke  determination.  It  needed  de- 
termination for  a  woman  to  thrust  herself  into 
the  meshes  of  litigation. 

She  immediately  introduced  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
plainly  but  neatly  dressed.  "  Most  honorable 
magistrate,  this  is  my  excessively  unworthy  son, 
Foh-yang.  He  is  the  half  brother  of  Chi-fu. 
It  is  as  much  for  my  son  here  as  for  myself  that 
I  have  come  to  appeal  to  you  to-day." 

"It  is  my  privilege  to  listen,"  answered  Ling 
formally.    "  What  is  your  grievance  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  your  court  direct  that  my 
stepson,  Chi-fu,  be  forced  to  give  us  a  better  house 
in  which  to  live.  And  grounds  that  are  not 
marshy  —  " 

"  Wait,  Madame  Zung.  Did  your  late  husband 
make  a  will  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  unfortunately  he  did.  I  have  it  here." 
She  handed  over  a  paper,  informally  written  but 
stamped  and  sealed  by  a  district  headman. 

Ling  read : 

.  .  .  and  to  my  wife,  Zung  Min-lee,  and  to  my 
son,  Zung  Foh-yang,  I  grant  a  deed  to  my  little  house 
near  the  Tiger  Hill  Pagoda  and  the  plot  of  ground 
surrounding  it.  The  remainder  of  my  property  I 
bequeath  without  reservation  to  my  son,  Zung  Chi-fu. 
I  do,  however,  make  the  request  that  Chi-fu  look  well  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  comfort  of  my  wife,  Min-lee, 
and  my  younger  son,  Foh-yang.    .    .  . 

"Madame  Zung,"  asked  Ling,  as  soon  as  he 
had  finished  reading,  "  have  you  any  cause  to 
doubt  this  will  ?  To  think  that  it  is  not 
genuine  ?  " 

Min-lee  shook  her  head.  "To  the  contrary,  I 
saw  my  husband  write  it.  My  only  hope  lies  in 
the  last  line  you  read  :  6  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  comfort '  of  my  son  and  myself.  The  house 
which  my  husband  willed  me  is  uninhabitable. 
It  is  a  hovel  that  the  poorest  coolie  would  hesitate 
to  use.  The  roof  is  completely  out  of  repair; 
the  rain  enters  in  torrents  —  " 

"  Just  a  moment,"  interrupted  Ling.  "  Have 
you  been  living  there  all  along  ?  " 

"  Fortunately,  no,  honorable  sir,  — "  she  smiled 
faintly,  "  or  I  probably  should  not  be  living  now. 
I  would  be  dead  from  exposure.  I  have  been 
dwelling  in  my  old  home.  But,  the  period  of 
mourning  over,  Chi-fu  evicted  us.  He  made 
me  and  my  son  give  up  our  quarters.  There 
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was  no  other  place  to  go  —  except  to  this  hut. 
It  is  true  that  my  stepson's  steward  made  some 
sort  of  excuse  that  we  must  leave  because  his 
master  intended  to  remodel  the  entire  ances- 
tral home,  our  quarters  as  well  as  his  own." 
Again  she  gave  a  faint,  wry  smile.  "  I  would 
remodel  a  bit  myself, — put  a  roof  upon  the  little 
house  where  I  am  now  staying, —  except  that 
what  money  my  husband  gave  me  before  he  died 
was  to  go  for  the  education  of  Foh-yang.  I  do 
not  wish  to  disobey  his  injunctions." 

Ling  offered  no  comment  to  this.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  another  woman  standing  at  the  door, 
an  old  woman  dressed  in  coolie  cloth.  "  Whom 
do  you  wish  to  see  ?  " 

"  Oh,  enter,  Teng-ma,"  Min-lee  called.  Turn- 
ing to  the  magistrate :  "  This  is  my  amah.  She 
was  a  servant  in  my  husband's  household  for 
years,  even  before  I  came  there.  She  was  pres- 
ent at  my  husband's  —  passing.  I  told  her  to 
come  this  morning  because  I  thought  perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  question  her  —  to  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  all  I  say." 

"  I  am  sure  that  is  not  necessary,"  Ling  an- 
swered perfunctorily.  "Nevertheless,  I  would 
like  to  clear  up  a  few  points."  Then,  turning 
to  the  old  woman,  "  Teng-ma,  —  is  that  your 
name  ?  —  how  old  was  your  late  master  when 
he  married  the  second  time — to  madame  here?" 

"  Fifty  years,  honored  sir.  He  was  sixty-seven 
when  he  died." 
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"  Why  did  he  remarry  ?  " 

' 6  Why  does  any  man,  sir  ?  He  naturally  never 
spoke  to  me  on  the  matter.  But  I  do  know 
that  he  seemed  very  lonely  after  my  old  mistress's 
death.  You  see  —  you  see,  my  young  master, 
Chi-fu,  was  away  all  the  time  at  his  studies  or 
with  his  own  friends.  He  and  his  father  were 
never  able  to  get  along  together.  Once,  when 
the  old  master  was  very  ill  —  ill  with  the  disease 
that  later  caused  his  death  —  Chi-fu  came  to  see 
him  only  once.  At  any  rate  I  suppose  the  old 
master  could  bear  the  loneliness  of  his  big  house 
no  longer."    She  fell  silent. 

"  Did  Chi-fu  object  to  Governor  Zung's  second 
marriage  ?  " 

"  He  did,  indeed,  sir  !  The  father  and  son  had 
a  terrible  scene ;  at  least,  I  heard  voices  raised  in 
anger.  Chi-fu  went  rushing  away  from  the  house 
that  day.  His  face  was  dark  with  frowning.  He 
did  not  return  for  the  wedding." 

Ling  nodded  and  turned  to  the  widow.  "  Did 
your  stepson  come  to  see  his  father  during  the 
last,  fatal  illness  ?  " 

66  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  Although  not  until  the 
doctor  had  bade  us  give  up  all  hope.  And  I 
wish  Chi-fu  —  had  never  come  !  The  interview 
hastened  my  husband's  —  "  Suddenly  she  wrung 
her  hands  together  and  lowered  her  head. 

Ling  gazed  at  her  keenly.  This  grief  seemed 
genuine,  much  as  he  had  learned  to  distrust  its 
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display  in  a  court  room.  After  a  moment,  he 
directed  his  scrutiny  to  the  amah. 

"  Were  you  at  the  deathbed  ?  " 

Teng-ma  nodded.  "I  was  his  nurse.  Or, 
rather,  the  mistress  here  and  I  took  turns.  The 
last  hours  neither  of  us  left  the  master." 

"  So  you  were  there  when  Chi-fu  came  ?  What 
took  place  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  heard  him  demand  of  his  father  the 
keys  and  the  inventory  of  the  entire  property. 
To  this,  Governor  Zung  made  no  answer.  In- 
stead, he  gave  a  long  deep  sigh  and  pointed  to 
a  large  box  near  his  bed.  My  young  master 
opened  this  and  took  out  several  books.  They 
were  the  accounts  of  the  estate,  I  think — " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Min-lee,  "  that  is  what 
they  were." 

"  Please  allow  her  to  finish,"  said  Ling  in 
quiet  reproof. 

"  Well,  then,  sir,  the  young  master  drew  from 
his  gown  two  sheets  of  paper.  He  went  across 
the  room  to  a  desk  and  mixed  a  little  ink  on  the 
stone.  Next  he  propped  the  old  master  up  in 
bed  and  demanded  that  he  write  his  will  in  dupli- 
cate. Chi-fu  was  not  angry,  nor  threatening, 
but  —  but  —  how  shall  I  say  it  ?  —  cold  and 
masterful.  I  expected  Governor  Zung  to  say 
something,  to  object  perhaps.  Instead,  he  wrote 
upon  the  flowered  paper,  twice,  giving  one  copy 
to  Chi-fu  and  the  other  to  my  mistress.  Then 
Chi-fu  left." 
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"  It  is  clear  to  me,  so  far,"  commented  Ling. 
"  But  now,  Mrs.  Zung,"  turning  to  the  widow, 
"  did  your  husband  say  anything  to  you  after  his 
son  had  gone  from  the  room  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  first  I  told  him  to  rest,  —  to  try 
to  rest,  —  for  I  saw  that  the  interview  had  taken 
nearly  all  his  strength.  But  he  shook  his  head 
and  whispered  that  it  had  been  to  preserve  my 
peace  and  happiness  and  that  of  Foh-yang,  our 
son,  that  he  had  made  this  unequal  division 
of  the  property,  that  Chi-fu  must  be  given  a 
sufficient  amount  to  keep  him  satisfied.  Then 
my  husband  fumbled  underneath  his  pillow  and 
took  out  a  small  book — " 

Here  Teng-ma  interrupted :  "  That  was  the 
book  —  pardon,  mistress  —  the  old  master  had 
asked  me,  the  night  before,  to  get  from  the  big 
box  of  ledgers  that  Chi-fu  took  away  with  him." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  the  widow  agreed,  and 
continued :  "  The  pain  of  reaching  under  the 
pillow  made  his  face  turn  white.  6  Take  this  ! 
Take  this  book ! '  he  whispered.  Then  his  voice 
became  drowsy  and  tired.  6  This  book  will  prove 
to  you  —  5  He  —  he  never  completed  the  sen- 
tence ;  those  words  were  his  last.  .  .  .  Here 
is  the  little  volume." 

With  a  hand  that  trembled,  she  gave  a  small, 
thread-bound  notebook  to  Ling.  He  slipped  it 
into  the  pocket  of  his  gown. 

"  I  shall  read  this  over  at  my  leisure.  Perhaps 
it—" 
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66  But,  sir,  a  thousand  pardons,"  interposed 
the  widow ;  "  this  is  the  strange  part  of  it.  I 
know,  I  know  my  husband  was  in  his  right  mind 
when  he  gave  the  book  to  me  !  Yet,  the  pages 
are  every  one  —  completely  blank  !  " 

THAT  night  Magistrate  Ling  took  out  the  book 
and  gave  it  a  long  careful  scrutiny.  He  examined 
it  page  by  page.  It  offered  no  solution.  The 
very  blankness  of  those  sheets  of  white  paper 
angered  him.  Here  was  a  problem,  unusual  in 
the  run  of  litigations  that  made  up  his  official 
life,  that  bade  fair  to  baffle  him  at  the  first  turn. 

Patiently  he  set  about  examining  it  again, 
page  by  page.  Mght  wore  on,  as  he  continued 
his  tedious  task.  His  study  grew  colder  and 
more  chill.  His  eye  fell  upon  a  charcoal  brazier,  a 
fire  laid  by  his  servant,  just  ready  to  apply  a  match. 

With  the  book  under  his  arm  he  struck  a  light. 
Paper  and  bits  of  dry  tinder  wood  flared  up. 
With  a  motion  that  was  almost  unconscious  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  warmth  of  the  flame. 
The  book  fell.  He  made  an  awkward  movement 
to  catch  it  and  to  his  dismay  shunted  it  directly 
into  the  brazier.  He  snatched  it  out,  leaves 
aflutter,  but  not  before  it  had  caught  fire.  He 
beat  out  the  flame  and  examined  the  scorched 
book  hurriedly.  Except  about  the  edges  the 
leaves  seemed  intact. 

Then,  it  was,  that  the  miracle  took  place. 
Each  leaf  of  paper  was  slowly  separating,  becoming 
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two  thin  sheets.  Some  chemical  action  of  the 
fire,  or  possibly  of  heat,  he  told  himself.  On 
each  of  these  inner  sheets,  that  had  been  so 
marvelously  glued  together,  was  writing. 

Eagerly  Ling  began  to  read.  The  book  was  in 
diary  form  and  appeared  to  date  back  over  a 
stretch  of  years.  It  differed  from  a  diary,  how- 
ever, in  one  startling  particular:  each  instance  set 
down  by  Governor  Zung  was  of  unfilial  conduct 
on  the  part  of  his  elder  son,  Chi-fu.    .    .  . 

This  morning  my  son  called  upon  me  and  demanded 
money,  threatening  me  with  exposure  of  my  action  in 
accepting  that  gift  from  the  bandit  chieftain.    .    .  . 

Ling  turned  to  the  next  page,  written  some 
days  later : 

I  fear,  should  this  disease  of  mine  take  me  soon  to  the 
Last  Home,  the  house  of  Peaceful  Longevity,  that  Chi- 
fu  will  force  my  wife  and  my  younger  son  into 
slavery.  All  the  day  I  have  been  oppressed  by  this 
fear.    How  can  I  save  them? 

Another  very  much  longer  item  near  the  end 
of  the  book  interested  Ling  intensely.  For,  to 
some  extent,  it  solved  the  mystery  of  the  gummed 
sheets  : 

This  morning  I  made  an  interesting  and  profitable 
discovery,  upon  talking  with  Zau,  the  authority  on  the 
customs  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  He  told  me  of  a 
preparation  used  in  ancient  days,  the  formula  of  which 
he  came  across  in  his  studies,  that  united  two  paintings. 
So  perfect  was  the  union  that  one  thought  them  but  a 
single  bit  of  paper.  Yet,  upon  application  of  suf- 
ficient heat  they  fell  apart  and  were  unhurt  by  the 
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jointure.  This  preparation  was  used  in  ancient  times 
when  an  invasion  threatened.  Thus  were  many  price- 
less paintings  saved  from  the  ravages  of  marauding 
soldiery  who  were  invariably  tricked  into  thinking 
them  thick,  unmoun  ted  scrolls.  Zau  and  I  plan  trying 
to-morrow  to  stir  together  this  mixture  from  the 
formula.  If  we  succeed  I  shall  have  found  a  way  to 
hide  the  cryptogram — 

"  6  Cryptogram  ?  '  "  muttered  Ling.  "  Now 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  ? "  Quickly  he 
turned  to  the  next  page.  It  was  a  continuation, 
yet  written  evidently  the  following  day : 

The  preparation  works !  I  have  finished  the  crypto- 
gram. I  shall  first  inscribe  it  in  the  final  pages  of 
this  book.  Then  I  shall  apply  the  mixture  and  close 
these  sheets.  I  shall  tell  my  wife  of  the  simple  little 
fay — heat — which  will  unlock  the  book.  . 
My  son,  Foh-yang,  is  showing  evidences  of  possessing 
a  good  mind.  I  hope  that  he  will  become  a  scholar. 
Let  me  advise  him,  here,  that  every  scholar  should  be 
well  versed  in  the  Analects  of  Confucius.  .  .  . 
When  Foh-yang  reaches  maturity  he  should  be  able  to 
solve  the  cipher.    Yet  I  dare  not  hint  how. 

A  week  had  elapsed  before  the  next  item  was 
entered.    It  was  the  last : 

Of  late  I  am  come  to  the  opinion  that  if  I  give  my 
estate  to  Chi-fu  he  will  permit  both  my  wife  and  Foh- 
yang  to  remain  quietly  in  the  household  until  my 
younger  son  attains  sufficient  age  to  protect  himself 
and  his  mother.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  divulge  now 
the  secret  that  I  have  so  carefully  attempted  to  conceal 
in  the  cryptogram — how  can  a  woman  and  a  boy  less 
than  fifteen  hope  to  circumvent  the  thorough  rascality 
of  a  man  such  as  Chi-fu— my  perverted  and  unnatural 
son?  .  .  .  Yet,  there  is  a  certain  ironic  satisfac- 
tion for  me  in  the  thought  of  the  hours  I  wasted  in 
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attempting  to  make  Chi-fu  study  the  greatest  teaching 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  works  of  Confu- 
cius. ... 

Here,  coherent  writing  broke  off.  There  was  a 
blank  pair  of  pages  followed  by  a  meaningless 
jumble  of  ideographs,  words,  and  phrases  thrown 
together  without  apparent  rime  or  reason.  Ling 
recognized  it  as  the  cryptogram. 

It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  carefully  guarded 
secret.  Dawn  had  crept  over  Changchow  City 
before  the  magistrate  left  his  table.  Then,  in 
anger  at  himself  and  in  despair,  he  turned  away 
from  the  dancing,  tantalizing  phrases.  He  had 
always  thought  himself  a  scholar.  In  fact,  his 
record  was  one  of  distinguished  scholarship. 
Confucius  ?  He  knew  long  passages  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Sage  by  heart. 

Brain-weary  and  body-tired,  the  magistrate 
threw  himself  down  on  his  couch  for  a  few  hours' 
sleep.  He  was  awakened  by  an  insistent  thought 
hammering  at  his  mind.  It  was  epitomized  in 
the  one  word,  "Analects."  Could  the  puzzle  be 
anything  as  simple  as  that  ? 

Back  he  went  to  his  desk  and  opened  the 
thread-bound  book.  An  hour  later,  Ling  had 
solved  the  cipher.  It  was  a  rather  simple  acrostic 
of  the  variety  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Chinese 
scholastic.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  begin- 
ning pages  of  the  first  book  of  the  "  Analects." 
The  very  simplicity  of  the  puzzle  had  thrown 
Ling  off  the  track.    Yet,  the  acrostic  solved,  there 
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was  more  work  to  be  done.  This  time,  in  trans- 
lating the  veiled  allusions  that  remained,  more 
study  was  needed,  as  well  as  a  background  of 
solid  learning  in  all  the  Chinese  classics  —  as 
Zung  had  intimated. 

These,  Ling  ferreted  out  and  at  last  pieced  words 
and  phrases  together  into  a  coherent  pattern. 

As  the  secret,  like  the  wrappings  of  a  mummy, 
unfolded  itself  before  him,  he  stared  in  surprise. 
Then  his  eyes  narrowed  into  cold  glints. 

He  reached  for  brush  and  ink  and  paper. 
The  following  note  to  Chi-fu  was  written  : 

To-morrow  morning  at  the  Hour  of  the  Dragon  you 
will  appear  at  the  house  known  to  you  through  your 
father's  will,  the  domicile  that  was  deeded  to  your 
stepmother  and  her  son. 

A  letter,  courteous  in  tone  asking  that  she 
remain  at  home  to  receive  him  the  following  fore- 
noon, was  dispatched  to  Min-lee.  This  done, 
Magistrate  Ling  set  himself  to  wait,  with  what 
patience  he  could  muster,  for  the  interesting 
developments  of  the  morrow. 

THE  next  morning,  Magistrate  Ling  ordered  his 
coolie  and  manservant  to  accompany  him  on  the 
expedition  to  the  new  home  of  Madame  Zung. 
It  was  located  in  a  lonely  spot  well  out  of  the  city. 

As  Min-lee  had  stated,  the  house  was  a  miser- 
able makeshift.  She  had  done  what  she  could 
to  improve  it,   however.    When  Ling  arrived, 
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she  and  her  amah  were  at  work  plaiting  rushes, 
from  the  marshes  that  crept  almost  to  their  door, 
for  a  floor  carpet.  Her  son  was  on  the  roof 
awkwardly  thatching  a  great  sagging  hole. 

The  three  dwellers  there  greeted  him  with 
hopeful  courtesy.  His  reply  was  so  cold  that  the 
upward  tilt  to  Min-lee's  Hps  quickly  changed  to  a 
perceptible  droop. 

Ling  made  a  brief  tour  about  the  hovel.  He 
offered  but  one  curt  comment,  when  she  showed 
him  the  patch  Foh-yang  had  been  making:  "It's 
a  better  house  than  you  think  f or  !  " 

But  when  Chi-fu  arrived  a  few  moments  later, 
Ling  was  all  smiles  and  suave  urbanity.  The 
governor's  elder  son  was  a  handsome  man,  tall, 
with  cold  eyes  but  with  a  likable,  if  weak,  mouth. 
His  first  greetings  were  guarded  and  stiff,  but, 
at  the  magistrate's  approachableness,  he  unbent 
and  became  the  charming  gallant  whose  presence 
had  enlivened  a  hundred  feasts. 

Chi-fu's  greeting  to  his  stepmother  and  his 
half  brother  was  a  model  of  punctilio,  yet  the 
eyes  he  bent  upon  them  suddenly  smoldered. 
Eyes  of  infinite  threat  ! 

Ling  caught  a  reflection  of  their  menace  and 
understood  more  clearly  now  the  reason  for  the 
fear  that  had  assailed  Governor  Zung.  His  own 
gaze  —  although  he  masked  it  from  the  million- 
aire's possible  scrutiny  —  grew  stern. 

"  And  now,"  began  the  magistrate,  "  we  shall 
convene  our  court  here,  since  it  is  my  privilege 
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and  authority  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  only  the 
evidence  of  Madame  Zung,  the  plaintiff,  but 
since  all  she  demands  is  the  fulfillment  of  the 
provisions  of  her  husband's  will,  perhaps  you  —  " 
glancing  at  Chi-fu,  "  will  waive  rebuttal." 

"  I  am  willing,"  replied  the  millionaire,  "  to 
abide  by  the  stipulations  of  my  father's  will." 

"  Exactly.  And  I  find,  Madame  Zung,  that 
from  the  text  of  the  will  you  clearly  have  a  claim 
upon  your  stepson  for  more  habitable  living 
quarters  than  this.  Just  what  claim  you  possess 
is  difficult  to  adjudicate,  since  the  testament  is 
not  explicit  on  that  point  —  " 

Here,  the  eyes  of  Chi-fu  suddenly  glittered. 

"  But  I  shall  nevertheless  make  a  ruling," 
Ling  went  on.  "  It  will  be  a  ruling  that  does 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  authority.  In  order 
that  my  decision  may  be  final,  that  there  will 
be  no  appealing  from  it,  I  shall  demand  that 
you,  Zung  Chi-fu,  the  defendant,  put  into  writing 
your  compliance  and  satisfaction  with  the  decree 
of  this  court." 

Both  the  widow  and  Chi-fu  gazed  at  him  in 
some  surprise,  but  made  no  comment.  The 
magistrate  continued :  "  In  order,  sir,  that  you 
may  be  satisfied,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  choice 
of  decisions.  In  other  words,  I  shall  let  you 
be  the  judge,  unusual  as  such  a  proceeding  is. 
.  .  .  Your  choice  must  be  made,  however, 
within  the  next  five  minutes.  The  first  alterna- 
tive is  that  you  pay  over  immediately  one  quarter 
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of  your  father's  estate.  You  will  note  that  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  half  of  it,  or  a  third  — " 
"  But  that  is  ridiculous  !  "  Chi-fu  broke  in 
angrily,  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  hovel 
had  been  transformed  into  a  court  of  law.  "  My 
father's  will  gave  that  estate  —  in  its  entirety  — 
to  me  !  " 

Except  for  a  sudden  stiffening  of  jaw  muscles, 
Ling  ignored  the  other's  outburst.  "  As  you  say, 
sir.  Then  I  shall  state  the  second  alternative. 
Perhaps  it  will  appeal  more  forcibly  to  you.  You 
will  pay  over  to  your  father's  widow  a  sum  of 
money  equal  in  value  to  this  house  and  its  plot 
of  ground  here." 

A  sharp  gasping  sigh  arose  from  Min-lee.  Her 
face  had  become  colorless.  She  had  allowed  her 
hopes  to  run  high  when  she  had  heard  the  phrase, 
"  one  quarter  of  your  father's  estate."  Now  at 
these  words,  so  filled  with  irony  for  her,  her 
expectations  dropped  like  a  bird  winged  by  an 
archer's  swift  arrow.  Had  Chi-fu  in  some  way 
bribed  the  magistrate  ?  Yet  she  knew  that  Ling 
was  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  strict  honesty. 

Chi-fu,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  sharp,  chuckling 
laugh.    "  Just  why  do  you  choose  this  house  ?  " 

"  One  must  have  some  standard  of  value.  I 
suggested  a  fourth  of  your  estate  and  you  did 
not  desire  that." 

The  millionaire  gazed  at  Ling,  then,  with 
shrewd,  chill  eyes,  asked :  6 4  How  are  we  to 
arrive  at  the  value  of  this  house  ?    At  a  forced 
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market  it  might  sell  for  fifty  taels.  You  will 
not  set  some  unreasonable  value  to  it  ?  " 

"  To  the  contrary  !  I  have  a  way  of  arriving 
at  its  true  worth.  And,  when  I  have  finished 
estimating  it,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have 
been  quite  exact  in  my  valuation.  Do  you  accept 
this  second  alternative  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Chi-fu  indifferently  conceal- 
ing a  smile  that  was  trying  to  say  without  words : 
"  What  a  fool  this  magistrate  is !  He  could  have 
caught  and  mulcted  me  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  !  " 

4 4  Very  well.  You  will  kindly  sign  this."  Ling 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  deed  conveying  to  Zung 
Min-lee  properties  from  the  estate  of  Governor 
Zung  equaling  in  value  the  hovel  and  grounds  now 
occupied  by  her.  "I  was  so  sure,"  the  magistrate 
observed,  "that  you  would  accept  this  second  plan 
that  I  did  not  trouble  to  draw  up  the  alternative 
deed.    .    .    .    You  will  affix  your  seal  here." 

Chi-fu  signed  with  a  flourish.  "And  now,  your 
honor,  just  what  valuation  do  you  set  ?  " 

44  I  frankly  don't  know,"  Ling  answered  rather 
unexpectedly  to  the  others.  44  At  least,  not  at 
this  moment.  ...  It  may  even  be  that 
in  offering  you  this  I  am  defeating  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  am  allowing  you  to  defraud  your 
stepmother — " 

44  But  you've  made  your  decision !  "  inter- 
rupted Chi-fu,  apparently  thinking  that  Ling  was 
wavering. 
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"  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  have  given  my 
decision;  I  shall  not  rescind  it.  And  now  — 
Xsu  —  ?  Han  —  ?  "  calling  to  his  two  servants, 
who  had  remained  outside  the  building  guarding 
two  shapeless  wrapped  bundles.  6 '  Bring  that 
pickax  and  spade."  Ling  drew  out  and  opened 
the  thread-bound  book.  "  One  foot  on  a  direct 
diagonal  in  from  the  southeast  corner.  That 
would  be  here.  .  .  .  Pardon,  Mr.  Zung,  you 
are  standing  on  the  very  spot !  " 

With  eyes  grown  hot  with  angry  suspicion, 
the  young  millionaire  stepped  to  one  side. 

"  Thank  you,"  added  Ling  briskly.  44  Now, 
my  men,  break  the  clay  flooring  and  dig  two 
feet  down." 

The  pair  of  servants  set  to  with  a  will.  After 
several  moments  of  labor,  in  which  none  of  the 
onlookers  spoke,  the  pick  rang  dully  on  wood. 
As  they  heard  this,  the  faces  of  Min-lee  and  her 
son  were  alight  with  expectation.  Even  Ling 
experienced  difficulty  in  keeping  a  gleam  of 
excitement  from  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  Chi-fu  broke  out:  "I  see  it  all 
now  !  This  is  a  plant !  You  loaned  the  woman 
money  and  buried  it — " 

Ling  whirled  upon  him.  "  You  forget,  young 
man,  that  this  room  has  been  declared  a  court 
in  session  !  Another  such  an  unfortunate  asser- 
tion from  you  and  I  shall  hold  you  'in  contempt.' 
You  are  probably  aware  that  the  punishment 
for  this  is  imprisonment.    ...    I  shall  state, 
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however,  that  I  have  loaned  no  money  to  Madame 
Zung  ;  also  that  I  do  not  know  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  is  buried  here.  Now  — "  once  more 
turning  to  his  men,  "you  may  unearth  that 
box." 

Nearly  a  half  hour's  labor  more  was  needed 
to  excavate  a  great  carved  chest  of  ebony.  A 
blow  of  the  pick  smashed  its  rusty  lock.  It 
contained  bar  upon  bar  of  molded  silver. 

Chi-fu  gazed  upon  it  as  one  petrified.  "  Why, 
why, — it  will  take  half  my  fortune  to — equal 
that!" 

"  I  gave  you  your  opportunity  !  "  said  Ling 
sternly.  He  gazed  down  at  the  ebony  box. 
On  the  inside  lid  was  a  silver  plate  with  ideo- 
graphs graven  into  the  silver.  They  were  nearly 
indistinguishable  through  tarnish.  Briskly  he 
rubbed  the  inscription.  At  last  he  was  able  to 
decipher  it.  He  gave  an  exclamation  of  excite- 
ment and  delight.  "  This  is  better  than  I  had 
hoped  for.  The  code  gave  no  hint  of  this  !  " 
Then  to  his  men  :  "  Now  there  is  one  last  place 
to  dig.  Outside  the  door.  The  inscription  says : 
*  One  foot  from  the  center  of  the  doorway. '  " 

The  two  servants,  infected  with  the  virus  of  a 
treasure  hunt,  dashed  from  the  room  and  began 
throwing  up  the  earth  with  pick  and  spade. 
Again  a  casket  was  discovered  and  drawn  from 
reluctant  soil.  It  was  considerably  smaller  but 
richer  in  proportion.  It  contained  pieces  of  flaw- 
less jade,  crystal,  lapis  lazuli,  a  strand  of  great, 
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flaming  Indian  rubies,  a  viceroy's  baton  of  antique 
gold  inlaid  with  emerald,  gift  of  an  emperor. 

Again  there  was  a  silver  plate  inside  the  lid. 
This  disclosed  no  new  treasure.  Instead,  it 
explained  the  presence  of  the  existing  caskets. 
They  had  been  buried  there  by  Governor  Zung's 
father,  the  viceroy  of  the  Liang-kiang  provinces 
during  the  Taiping  rebellion,  the  raiding  period 
of  the  "  Long-Haired  Rebels." 

Governor  Zung,  although  he  had  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  treasure,  had  not  disturbed 
it.  He  had  saved  it,  like  insurance,  against  a 
time  of  dire  need  —  a  time  that  did  not  come 
during  his  life  span. 

Chi-fu  was  standing  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands.  "  This  —  this  completes  my  ruin  ! 
I  am  penniless  !  " 

Min-lee  spoke,  turning  to  the  judge,  "  Is  that 
true  ?  " 

"  I  presume  it  is.  But  you  must  remember  he 
convicted  and  then  pronounced  sentence  upon 
himself.    He  showed  no  mercy  on  you  !  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  answered  softly.  "  But 
mercy  comes  easier  from  a  woman.  If  I  —  I  tear 
up  that  paper  and  refuse  to  accept  the  money 
from  him,  —  since  I  have  enough  here  for  all  my 
needs,  —  would  that  save  him  ?  " 

Magistrate  Ling  frowned.  "  If  you  tear  up 
the  paper  and  refuse  to  accept  the  award  you  are 
also  'in  contempt  of  court.'" 

"  Oh  !  "  began  the  widow,  "  I  didn't  know —  " 
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"  But,"  concluded  Ling,  the  frown  emerging 
into  a  chuckling  laugh,  "  women  are  frequently 
'  in  contempt  of  court.'  And  I  am  sure  that  no 
polite  and  well-meaning  jurist  would  ever  hold 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  this  case." 
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THE  whale  oil  lamp  in  my  chamber  wa3 
burning  more  dimly  than  ever.    I  dropped 
the  telegram,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  read 
a  second  time.    The  sorrow  in  my  heart  weighed 
me  down.    I  reflected  upon  the  mystery  and 
vanity  of  life. 

I  gave  ample  allowance  to  the  Angel  of  Death 
in  calling  away  the  very  young  or  the  very  aged. 
After  all,  the  summons  saved  the  children,  who 
thus  died,  from  knowing  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  life  ;  likewise,  it  saved  the  ancient  ones  from 
bearing  their  ills  too  long. 

But  for  those  to  be  called  away  who  are  just 
in  the  prime  of  life  !  Those  who  have  helpless 
coteries  of  dependents  looking  to  them  !  It  was 
unfair  !  —  so  hopelessly  unfair  ! 

My  hands  closed  hard  at  the  thought  of  the 
injustice.  I  threw  my  gaze  out  over  the  room, 
as  if  to  challenge  the  decree  of  destiny,  when 
suddenly  my  lamp  dimmed.  Dimmed  once,  then 
grew  brighter,  and  dimmed  again,  as  if  two 
shadows  had  crossed  before  its  flame.  After 
that,  the  light  drooped  until  it  was  but  a  tiny 
pin  point  of  flame,  and  the  room  appeared  full 
of  moving  shapes. 

This  sense  of  motion  was  followed  by  sound. 
Soft,  sibilant  whisperings,  I  heard.    At  first  they 
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were  completely  indistinguishable.  Eagerly  I 
strained  my  ears.  After  a  moment  I  recognized 
words  ...  or  thought  I  did,  for  the  tones 
were  so  soft  that  I  had  continuously  to  piece  them 
together  in  order  to  make  coherent  thought. 

"  Aren't  you  glad  of  this  emancipation  ?  " 
came  the  question.  The  voice  was  muffled, 
yet  queerly  familiar.  Could  it  be  my  younger 
brother  ?  It  was  more  nearly  like  his  voice 
than  any  other. 

"  Glad  —  ?  Ah,  yes  !  "  came  a  reply  from 
across  the  room.  My  heart  was  pounding.  This 
second  voice  was  without  a  doubt  that  of  my 
beloved  elder  brother.  Yet  the  whispering  tones 
were  like  an  echo  of  his  voice.  "  Yes,"  he  seemed 
to  go  on  speaking,  ' 6  we  were  lured  —  on  false 
pretenses  —  into  that  prison  cell  called  earthly  lif e. 
.  .  .  But  let  us  think  no  more  about  such  an 
unpleasant  phase  of  our  existence.  We  will  never 
be  drawn  into  Life  a  second  time." 

There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  then  my 
younger  brother  spoke,  "  Yet,  even  at  this  moment, 
our  wives  and  our  children  are  weeping  and  are 
urging  us  to  stay." 

The  shadow,  whence  had  come  the  voice  of 
my  elder  brother,  stirred.  "  True  !  And  because 
of  that,  we  must  talk  no  more  here.  Let  us  say 
good-by  now  to  our  —  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  late  !  "  interrupted  my  younger 
brother.  "  The  Messenger  has  come  for  us. 
Perhaps  he  will  allow  us  to  say  farewell  —  " 
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"  No,  that  is  not  permitted  !  "  broke  in  a 
dull  booming  voice  decisively.  The  lamp  across 
the  room  flickered  sharply  and  then,  to  my 
poignant  regret,  it  went  out.  Darkness  !  Utter 
darkness  !  But  still  I  could  hear  the  booming 
voice :  "  Your  sedan  chairs  are  waiting  for 
you.    Haste  !  " 

I  KNOW  not  why  the  mad  urge  to  follow  them 
struck  me.  Yet  it  was  all-compelling,  and  I 
accepted  its  mandate. 

In  the  pitchy  blackness  I  began  groping  for 
the  door.  After  a  moment  I  discovered  that 
the  door  was  gone,  the  side  walls  of  the  room  were 
gone.  Yet  these  facts  did  not  strike  me  as  odd. 
I  accepted  them  as  a  portion  of  this  strange 
phantasmagoria.    The  air  had  grown  cool  and  fresh. 

As  I  groped  along,  I  suddenly  found  myself 
confronted  by  a  wall  —  a  wall  of  cold,  smooth 
stone.  To  my  left,  as  I  threw  out  my  hand,  was 
a  second  wall.  Behind  me,  grotesquely  enough, 
a  third  wall  had  sprung  up.  I  had  a  moment  of 
panic.  Was  I  to  be  immured  here  ?  Walled 
up  —  to  die  ?  Then,  to  my  right,  my  hand  found 
no  staying  surface  of  stone.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  path  leading  that  way,  forcing  me  on,  for 
as  I  began  to  move  slowly  along,  the  wall  behind 
me  appeared  to  move  with  me,  ever  blocking  a 
backward  step. 

The  path  was  oppressively  long,  the  slope 
arduous.    But,  at  last,  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
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its  termination.  There  I  was  caught  by  a  mys- 
terious current  of  air  drawing  me  into  a  twi- 
light world.  It  was  a  faint  illumination,  like 
the  gray  light  which  heralds  the  dawn.  A  broad 
thoroughfare  ran  straight  before  me,  seemingly 
into  infinity.  Crowds  of  people  were  moving 
in  the  roadway,  taking  the  direction  of  that  great 
propulsion  of  air.  I  was  soon  swept  in  among 
them.  I  looked  and  saw  women  of  all  ages 
moving  along  by  the  right  side  of  the  road.  The 
men  picked  their  way  at  the  left.  No  one  spoke. 
There  was  no  jostling,  no  laughter.  All  moved 
in  a  vast  preoccupation  and  bemusement. 

While  traveling  with  this  silent,  restless  flow, 
my  eyes  caught  a  singular  sight.  An  old  man, 
leaning  upon  a  staff,  was  coming  toward  me. 
He  was  the  only  traveler  who  seemed  to  pursue 
the  opposite  direction.  The  throng  paid  no  more 
heed  to  him  than  they  did  to  each  other.  As 
I  was  passing  him  he  stopped,  caught  hold  of 
my  arm  and  said  in  a  booming  voice  :  "  You 
don't  belong  here.    Come  back  with  me." 

Where  had  I  heard  that  voice  ?  Then  with 
no  sense  of  surprise  I  remembered.  It  was  that 
of  the  shadow  which  had  taken  away  my  brother, 
the  being  called  by  them  the  Messenger. 

6 6  You  don't  belong  here.  Come  back  with 
me,"  he  repeated. 

But,  at  his  second  speaking,  I  protested : 
"  No  !  I  am  pursuing  my  brothers  !  Have  you 
met  them  on  the  way,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Met  your  brothers  ?  "  he  queried  with  what 
I  thought  was  a  touch  of  exasperation.  "  How 
should  I  know  !    When  I  meet  so  many  !  " 

Whereupon  I  described  to  him  the  appearance 
of  my  brothers. 

But  still  he  shook  his  head.  After  a  moment 
he  asked,  "  They  were  walking,  of  course  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied.  "  I  think  not.  I  heard  some- 
body say  to  them  that  their  chairs  were  ready." 

"  Ah,  I  know  whom  you  mean  now.    .  . 
Yes,  if  you  wish  to  follow  them,  I  cannot  prevent 
you.    In  fact,  I  will  act  as  your  guide  for  a  way 
along  the  road.    After  that  I  must  again  leave 
you  to  your  own  devices." 

Without  further  remark,  he  turned  and  began 
retracing  his  steps,  moving  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  crowd. 

After  traveling  for  a  space  in  silence,  I  asked 
him:  -Why  do  all  these  folk  walk —  I  have 
seen  none  traveling  in  chairs  ?  " 

"  Those  who  ride  are  the  fortunate  ones  whom 
the  gods  love  — the  ones  whose  services  are 
wanted  on  high,  even  though  their  duties  on 
earth  must  be  cut  short." 

Again  a  period  of  silence,  and  again  I  ques- 
tioned my  guide  :  «  Why  do  so  many  of  these 
folk  around  us  travel  with  such  sad  visages  ?  " 

"  Ah,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  not  yet  willing 
to  give  up  the  world." 

Here,  my  further  questions  concerning  my 
fellow  travelers  were  cut  short.    For  we  had 
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arrived  at  an  incredibly  steep  ascent.  Staring 
up  at  it,  I  offered  to  assist  my  guide,  who  seemed 
too  old  possibly  to  negotiate  it.  He  shook  his 
head  and  smiled.  Then,  to  my  surprise,  he 
climbed  the  steep  path  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 

While  moving  upward,  the  two  sexes,  still 
orderly,  kept  to  their  respective  sides.  Upon 
reaching  the  summit,  great  confusion  ensued. 
A  girl  stood  at  the  spot  where  the  path  debouched 
upon  a  vast  plateau.  She  was  serving  some  re- 
freshing liquid  from  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
jar.  The  liquid  was  golden  in  color,  and  fra- 
grant with  the  nectar  of  a  thousand  blended, 
luscious  fruits.  The  ascent  had  been  so  weari- 
some and  so  steep,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  draft 
so  enticing  that  each  traveler  drank  his  fill.  All 
patiently  awaited  their  turn,  their  eyes  fixed 
hypnotically  on  the  cups  of  the  golden  liquid. 

I  would  gladly  have  joined  them,  but  the  old 
man  caught  my  arm  firmly  and  swung  me  past. 
When  I  remonstrated,  he  only  shook  his  head. 
After  a  moment  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  why  he 
had  been  unwilling  for  me  to  partake  of  the  draft. 
For  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
lay  the  recumbent  bodies  of  travelers.  Countless 
thousands  of  them. 

"  There,"  said  my  guide,  "  lie  the  forms  of 
those  who  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  forgetfulness. 
This  is  the  garden  of  rest  for  the  common  souls. 
Rest  after  their  long  journey  and  their  steep 
climb." 
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"  How  long  must  they  sleep,  those  who  lie 
before  me?" 

"  They  remain  here  for  ten  Kalpas.  If  the 
good  they  have  done  does  not  survive  that 
period  they  will  be  lost  in  eternal  sleep." 

< '  Alas  !  "  I  sighed.  "  Perhaps  my  brothers 
are  here.    Sleeping  for  ten  times  ten  eons." 

"  No,"  vouchsafed  the  old  man,  "  those  who 
travel  in  the  carrying  chairs  have  not  been 
wearied  by  the  journey — and  they  are  not  tempted 
to  drink.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  they  are  among 
the  fortunate  ones  whom  the  gods  love  ?  " 

We  walked  along  in  the  grayness,  picking  our 
way  amid  the  sleeping  figures.  So  engrossed 
was  I  that  I  held  my  eyes  on  the  ground.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  some  surprise  that,  hearing  my 
companion  speak,  I  looked  up  and  found  that 
the  gloom  had  lightened. 

"  See  those  gray  gleams  ahead  ?  "  he  was  say- 
ing. "  They  presage  the  dawn  of  the  glorious 
morning  of  eternity  for  those  whose  good  works 
in  life  endure.  Yet  it  is  also  the  dusk  of  ever- 
lasting night  for  those  who  .  .  ."  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 

Still  fearing  for  my  brothers,  I  sighed  deeply. 

"  Be  not  troubled  in  spirit,"  the  old  man 
said  quickly.  "  The  sunset  is  not  for  the  two 
whom  you  now  follow.  And  since  you  have  dared 
so  intrepidly  to  come  this  far,  you  shall  behold 
your  brothers.  Lift  your  head  now  and  tell 
me  what  you  gee  above  you." 
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I  looked  up  into  the  zenith.  Swinging  across 
the  heavens  in  mighty  striations  were  clouds  of 
gay  and  brilliant  colors.  As  I  watched,  these 
clouds  whirled  and  changed  in  shape,  assuming 
beautiful  or  grotesque  forms.  Some  became  like 
the  wings  of  eagles  or  the  heads  of  lions.  Others 
took  the  form  of  lilies  and  roses  in  their  natural 
hues. 

The  magnificence  and  beauty  of  it  all  brought 
to  me  a  sensation  of  sadness. 

Then  the  old  man  said,  "  Touch  the  sleeve 
of  my  robe  and  be  cheerful  at  heart." 

I  reached  out  my  hand,  and  instantly  we  were 
borne  into  ethereal  space.  While  ascending,  I 
looked  down  and  saw  that  the  Garden  of  Rest 
seemed  to  stretch  out  into  limitless  space,  dotted 
with  its  tiny,  sleeping  figures.  At  one  side  I 
saw  the  steep  hill  where  the  hordes  were  toiling 
upward  —  to  oblivion. 

Why  that  oblivion  ?  I  turned  to  inquire  of 
the  old  man.  But,  even  as  I  twisted  about,  I 
discovered  that  the  sensation  of  motion  had  ended. 
I  no  longer  touched  the  hem  of  the  Messenger's 
garment.  He  was  gone,  and  I  stood  alone  on 
the  summit  of  a  verdured  hill.  A  stream  of  chim- 
ing silver  rushed  through  flower-embossed  mead- 
ows. My  senses  were  assailed  and  drugged  by 
the  drowsy,  gentle  sound  of  the  stream.  Not 
far  from  me  was  a  small  forest.  From  this 
emerged  at  that  moment  two  persons.  They 
walked  hand  in  hand.    Their  robes  glittered  in 
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the  light  —  encrusted  with  gems.  Like  two  young 
gods  they  came  to  me. 

Yet  mine  were  the  eyes  of  love,  piercing  all 
disguise.  I  ran  toward  them  with  a  glad  cry  of 
recognition.    They  each  caught  me  by  the  hand. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  We  had  not 
heard  that  you  were  summoned  ?  "  my  eldest 
brother  asked. 

"  To  see  you  !  To  see  you  both  !  "  I  an- 
swered.   "  And  this  is  where  you  dwell  ?  " 

"  Beyond  the  woods,"  my  younger  brother 
replied.    He  threw  out  his  hand. 

I  followed  with  my  eyes  and  now  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  looming  above  the  trees,  hazily  dim, 
rows  of  lofty  templelike  buildings.  Their  roofs 
gleamed  softly  with  the  luster  of  old  gold.  "  So 
many  of  them  ?  "  I  asked,  puzzled. 

They  both  smiled  at  me  fondly.  '  6  Not  for 
us  two  alone  !  Our  parents  are  there,  and  so 
are  our  forefathers." 

"  Our  father  and  mother  —  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Let 
me  go  then  to  them  !    I  must  see  them  !  " 

The  smile  on  the  faces  of  my  two  brothers 
was  replaced  by  a  gaze  of  sadness.  "  No,"  they 
told  me  quietly,  "  no,  it  is  not  time  yet  for  you 
to  see  them.  You  are  able  only  to  meet  us 
because  you  must  have  seized  that  precious  mo- 
ment when  we  had  returned  to  look  upon  you 
before  we  were  brought  here." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  your  voices,  and  I  followed 
you."    Then  I  went  on :    "  May  I  follow  you 
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yet  a  little  farther  ?  Even  though  I  may  not 
see  our  father  and  mother  ?  " 

They  both  nodded.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  be  able  to  see  anything,"  commented  my  elder 
brother. 

As  he  spoke,  a  strand  of  rosy  cloud  drifted 
down  and  wrapped  me  in  soft,  warm  mist.  My 
brothers  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  we  began  to 
walk.  I  could  feel  that  we  were  climbing  a  hill, 
but  not  so  steep  a  one  as  the  tortuous  rise  that 
preceded  the  entry  to  the  Garden  of  Rest. 

Then  the  cloud  drew  aside  slightly.  I  found 
myself  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  sheer  precipice. 
My  brothers  were  on  either  side  of  me.  Their 
faces  were  reassuring,  but  after  another  gaze 
at  the  yawning,  mist-filled  depths  below  I  closed 
my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  view. 

I  felt  the  cliff  shake  and  crack.  It  became 
detached,  and  down  we  dropped.  Yet  the  de- 
scent was  slow  and  gentle.  Dumb  astonishment, 
rather  than  fear,  took  possession  of  me.  I  opened 
my  eyes.  But  I  discerned  nothing ;  that  same 
cloud  was  blanking  about  me.  Yet,  despite 
the  sensation  of  whirling  ether,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth.  It  was  as 
if  I  had  visited  another  planet,  and  was  now 
journeying  worldward. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  standstill.  "  Where  are 
we  ?  "  I  asked. 

"At  a  wayside  resting  place."  It  was  my 
younger  brother's  voice.    It  came  from  my  right. 
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I  put  out  my  left  hand,  but  my  elder  brother  was 
not  there. 

In  proof  of  this  discovery,  my  younger  brother 
volunteered,  "  He  has  just  gone  down  to  get 
his  pearls." 

"  His  pearls  —  ?  "  I  repeated  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  affirmed  my  younger  brother.  "  Here, 
I  have  some  of  mine  that  you  may  see.  Put 
out  your  hand." 

He  poured  into  my  palm  a  number  of  satiny, 
smooth  stones.  By  bringing  them  near  my  eyes 
I  could  distinguish  that  theirs  was  an  unearthly, 
glorious  luster,  like— yet  strangely  unlike— pearls. 

<  <  Where  did  you  get  such  as  these  ?  "  I 

asked.  5 

«  From  home.  They  are  come  from  my  wife  s 
heart.    .    .    .    They  were  once  her  tears." 

"Then,  in  this  life,  you  remember  those  of 
us  who  linger  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Of    course    ..."    The    voice  stopped. 

There  was  a  stir  at  my  left  hand.  I  knew  that 
my  elder  brother  had  returned,  and  was  glad. 
But  my  joy  was  only  short-lived.  His  voice  came 
to  me  out  of  the  mist :  "  The  time  has  come. 
We  both  must  leave  you." 

"  No  !  "  I  said  vehemently.  "  I  have  come 
this  far.    I  will  follow  you  on  and  on." 

"  No  !  That  is  impossible  !  "  Then  my  elder 
brother  added:  "You  have  many  good  deeds 
to  perform.  Such  are  the  materials  for  your 
mansion.    It  is  now  being  built  for  you.  One 
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like  those  you  saw  across  the  meadows,  behind 
the  forest." 

"  But  I  wish  to  be  with  you  now,"  I  shouted 
in  very  panic  at  the  thought  of  parting.  I 
reached  forward  and  clasped  the  hand  of  each 
firmly  in  mine.  They  did  not  object,  but  re- 
turned my  pressure. 

"  Do  I  go  with  you  —  ?  " 

But  they  both  breathed,  "  No  !  "  For  an 
instant  the  fog  lifted.  I  saw  their  faces  smiling 
at  me.    .    .  . 

AGAIN  the  mist  lowered.  My  hands,  although 
warm  and  tingling,  were  empty.  Then,  into 
the  swirling  grayness,  slowly  a  light  began  to 
grow.  From  a  tiny  pin  point  of  color  it  enlarged. 
I  recognized  it  —  my  whale  oil  lamp. 

And,  on  the  table  beside  it,  lay  the  telegram 
announcing  the  accidental  death  of  my  two 
brothers. 


